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From a woman’s point of. view, 
beauty is a quality that enables 
her to successfully appeal to the 
admiration of others—men and 
women. She never fully succeeds 
however, if she neglects her 
complexion, which is the real 
foundation and fundamental prin- 
ciple of beauty. And few things 
are so easy for a woman to achieve 
as this beauty of complexion. With 








it comes as naturally as the habit of 
washing the skin. There is an imme- 


Point diate freshening response when the 
of skin feels the soft, smooth, emollient 

’ . touch of this famed beauty soap. It 
View is nature stimulating nature, every 
particle of Pears’ being pure and re- 

fining. —The woman who daily uses 


























Pears’ gets all the beauty into her 
complexion that she can desire. 


The World’s Best Aid to 
Complexional Beauty 






























OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
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Quality and Prices 


Tiffany & Co.’s methods of manufacture and their facilities for 
purchasing at the most favorable advantage in the best markets 
in the world enable them to sell their goods at prices which will 
be found unequaled in attractiveness if compared with those of 
articles of similar quality sold elsewhere. Such comparison of 
prices and values is always welcomed 


In the preparation and selection of their comprehensive stock of 
pearls and precious stones, jewelry, gold and silverware, watches, 
clocks, bronzes, marbles, china, and glassware, leather goods, 
fancy goods, and stationery, Tiffany & Co. have, since the 
establishment of the house in 1837, maintained certain standards 
of quality and excellence to which all articles offered for sale by 
them must conform. Not only must the material and work- 
manship of each piece be beyond criticism, but the style and 
design must satisfy the best requirements of current fashion 
and demand 


Purchases can be made of Tiffany & Co. either in person or by 
mail with every assurance of satisfaction 


For the convenience of out-of-town purchasers there is con- 
ducted a completely organized correspondence department which 
will furnish upon request any desired information with detailed 
descriptions or illustrations. Mail orders will be promptly filled 
with the utmost care and taste 


The Tiffany Blue Book, which will be found a helpful guide to 
intending purchasers, will be sent upon request. It is a compact 
catalogue giving brief descriptions of each article and the limits 
of price 


Fifth Avenue & 37th Street New York 
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Drawn by Guy Rosg, of Paris 


EVENING GOWN OF TORTOISE-SHELL SATIN WITH GOLD AND JET 
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NOVELTIES FOR 1g10 


BY MARIE OLIVIER 


opened with so many “ novelties ” 
2, that are mere revivals, or with so 
many staple stuffs and familiar dress 
forms that have assumed a mysteri- 

ously new air. The really attract- 
ive autumn importations are all of well-known 
materials combined in new ways. By old forms 
I mean, of eourse, the lines that have prevailed 
for the past several months. Two-thirds of the 
first autumn and winter models shown follow these 
lines. The other third is made up of experimental 
dress forms which have yet to be tried before 
critical women will adopt them. 

Some of the handsomest evening and house 
dresses are glove-fitting princess forms with a 
leaning toward the stiff-boned waist portion. At 
the same time neither the corseleted Middle Ages 
gowns nor the Florentine forms have reached 
their highest development, and many beautiful 
varieties of these are included in the early dress- 
es shown. The newest of all the dresses for which 
a popularity may be prophesied are the Colonial 
or Marie Antoinette gowns. These, with their 
tight, long-pointed waists and flowing (and gen- 
erally flowered) overdresses, tucked up, knotted, 
or draped, offer a real contrast to the straight 
“ lead-pencil ” dress forms to which the world has 
come to lend its approval. 

Months ago the pointed, tight waists and over- 
skirts were discussed in these columns, for even 
then an occasional model of this sort was ad- 
vaneed. The rapidity with which they have been 
developed will be seen at a glance in looking 
through the pages of the current number. Two 
views of one of the loveliest Colonial models are 


eS ie in many years has a season 
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The details of the 
dress are as follows: 
White lace is added to 
the décolletage, and to 
the sleeves, and is car- 
ried down the back in 
band and shell effect. 
A fold of pink chiffon 
outlines the neck, and 
bows of matching pink 
ribbon complete the 
sleeves. The softly 
raised floral designs, 
the combination of 
pink and corn-color, are 
both especially Colo- 
nial, and dresses mod- 


whether constructed of 
chiffon or of printed 
mousselines, will com- 
bine similar effects. 

As a_ consequence 
of the return of these 
Colonial dresses, many 
charming little fancy 
berthas of silk, crépe, 
or tulle, sometimes 
heavily jetted, have 
come in. Also the 
shawl form in Span- 
ish or Chantilly lace, 
and in fringed crépe 
de Chine, has super- 
seded the oblong shoul- 
der scarf of last sea- 
son. Exquisite trifles, 
of this sort give the 
cachet to the new sea- 
son’s dress. 

At first blush the 
Irish lace princess 


—— 
ahs . 
> dress will not appear 
RIDE’S HOUSE GOWN of saffron-colored chi over pale violet satin 
SE GO of sa n-colored chiffon over pale violet satin, to be a novel garment; 


lace and jet trimming; loosely tied soft sash of violet satin 


given respectively on page 941, and in 
the color plate that faces page 968. 
They represent a dinner dress of corn- 
colored chiffon, with pink repoussé 


roses. It is built over white taffeta. 





yet its new. tight 
shape is novel, and so, too, are the 
deep skirt borders and __brassiére 
forms outlined among the white 
stitches with jet and black, chenille. 
In some instances the jet borders are 





elled along these lines, ' 
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enriched with long floss-stiteh em 
broidery in color. As a trimming the 
Irish lace has gone out, however, and 
the dernier cri for rich evening dress- 
es are the Chantilly and Spanish lace 
flounces. These are usually from ten 
to twelve inches deep, and the latest 
idea is to line them with stout tulle, 
the better to protect their costly mesh 
from injury. 

Velvet has returned to favor not 
only in millinery, but in coat and 
princess dress forms, and, popularly, 
for the trimming of coat collars, 
where a change is needed from the 
moiré and satin forms generally 
worn. Many fancy or dress coats are 
shown in black and colored velvet. 
They are about twenty-cight inches 
long, though an occasional one may 
be forty. They are lined with white 
or light satin and are jetted and em- 
broidered simply or elaborately, ac- 
cording to the taste of the wearer. 
Such velvet dress coats as are being 
advanced for the matron are tight- 
fitting with slightly flaring skirts. 

For younger women the novelty of 
the winter is the belted velvet Rus- 
sian blouse. This is edged with a fine 
fur border. It has long, rather close 
sleeves, a tight round collar of medi- 
um height (also finished with a line 
of fur), a plain stitched velvet belt, 
and is usually accompanied by a 
matching turban or tall fez-shaped fur 
hat. The garment is about a knee 
length. In Lineoln green edged with 
ermine, sapphire trimmed with chin- 
chilla, or russet velvet with sable, 
these blouses are beautifully pictur- 
esque. 

The same garment form is also 
converted to another use. Belted 
blouse tunies of Chantilly (black or 
white), and of net or mousseline, jet- 
ted and bordered with rich embroid- 
ery, adorn many of the evening and 
theatre dresses. The length of the 
lace blouses varies, but generally they 
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YOUNG GIRL’S SIMPLE EVENING GOWN made en- 
tirely of white liberty satin with fagoted bertha 


are a skirt length. As a rule they 
are collarless and even décolleté, ac- 
cording to the dress over which they 
are draped. 
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GOWN OF AMETHYST VOILE over dotted green silk 
the satin belt matches the lining. 


Taffeta has gone out as a founda- 
tion for gauze voile and chiffon dress- 
es, and satin has taken its place; but 
changeable and patterned seventeenth- 
century taffetas are coming in with 
the Colonial dresses for evening and 
house wear. Also heavy, rather dull 
satins, substantial grosgrains, and 
other solidly woven silks are being 
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made into tailored garments, such as 
separate coats and princess dresses. 
The handsome model of a separate 
satin coat shown on this page will sug- 
gest the beauty to which such coats 
may be brought. Velvet dress coats 
are short and tightly fitted at the 
normal waist line; but the long tai- 
lored satin garment is usually loose. 





STREET wrap of black satin with black furs; it is 
severely tailored throughout 
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1910 





pushing for- 


Certain makers are 
ward the plain tailored grosgrain 
dress with pipings, or neat shaped 


band trimming and self-covered, jet, 


or crocheted buttons. Such dresses 
are distinguished, but too severely ele- 
gant to appeal to any but the wom- 
an of perfect taste. In 
some of them satin tussor 
of a heavy weight is sub- 
stituted for the older ma- 
terial. 

All sleeves are long, but 
those of at-home dresses are 
made in so many tiers, and 
composed of such different 
materials, that they convey 
the idea of a short 
Usually there is a short cap 
portion followed by bands 
and ending in a mit sleeve 


sleeve. 


that practically veils the 
hand. The 4 
newest dress F 


fastenings (and 
these are cor- 


) or” 
“EE 


All of the type dresses shown in 
these pages should be studied in de- 
tail as examples of color and mate- 
rial combinations which will domi- 


nate the fashions during the coming 
The first in the group under. 
this heading 


season. 


(see page 938) is de-* 
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FRONT view of dinner gown of corn-cok wed chiffon with repousse wreaths of roses, white lace bertha 
and inset, latter over pink; a good example of the season's evening gowns ‘ 


respondingly placed down a_ long 
sleeve), are formed of a double row 
of closely grouped buttons, linked 
together. They necessitate many but- 
tonholes, but the result on a severely 
tailored silk or cloth will be 
found very handsome. 


dress 


signed for home receptions. The style 
is nondescript, being neither a Flo- 
rentine, though it leans somewhat 
toward it, nor a princess, from which 
it borrows some features. The un- 
derdress is of pale violet satin. Over 
this saffron-tinted mousseline is 
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draped. This is finished with a deep, 
tulle-lined lace flounce. The tunic, 
which is a short walking length, is of 
green mousseline de soie with a jetted 
border and fringe. The shade ob- 
tained by this overlay of different 
shades of thin materials is incom- 
parably soft. A white tulle tucker 
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RECEPTION DRESS of sage mousseline over sage 
atin. The border trimming is soutached 
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EVENING GOWN of old-gold sati: ith trellised 
front, and tulle overdress 


is introduced at the neck, which re- 
sponds to the white lace at the foot 
of the skirt, and a violet satin sash ac- 
centuates the feeling (one can hardlly 
call it the seeing) of*the violet satin 
underdress. Such artistic touches 
make the majority of the season’s mod- 
els. In some instances three veils 

different colored chiffons are used. 
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HE strongest note in the au- exception of a few models in which 

tumn street suit is a pleasing, only the richest quality is used, broad- 

, a really modest and restful con- cloth is not represented in the first 
servatism in color, autumn suits. What 

form, and _§ fabric. the tailors call man- 

Skirts are rational- nish materials in 

ly full and_ short, fine-ribbed and _ in- 

and coats gracefully visibly lined effects 

slender. To be sure, have taken the place 

the shaping of the of the cloth, also 


latter is more or vicuna, zibelline, 
less unusual = and homespun, and the 
complicated, but ever -_ satisfactory 


serge are favorites. 
In eolor conservative 
blue, green in many 
shades, and the rose- 
wood tones are prom- 
inent. 

The changes dis- 
tinctly apparent in 
the tailored suit are 2 
in the collar and re- ¢ 

¢ 


vers. The former , 
. re) 
4 


still the results are 
conservative. 

Numbers of new suit 
models have _ side- 
pleated, or, as they 
are ealled, kilted 
skirts. Some are sol- 
idly kilted; others are 
pleated only at in- 
tervals: some have 
sheath tops and a 
kilt set on a little 
above the knee after 


must be in long 
shallow shawl form; 


A the line followed in or, it may be given ay} 
A} . . ° wh \ 
{ the ecorseleted Mid- slit revers, reaching {4 
ih . Ps OY 
oi dle Ages dress, but, to the waist line, As) 
} no matter how flim- smartly faced with on 
; sy the material of velvet, satin, or be 
. the street skirt, its moiré.- There is also 
4 length is medium, a tendency to keep 


away from regular 
coat - seam lines; 
and, notwithstand- 
ing their popularity 
which . began several 
months ago, jet but- 


and never long 
enough to touch the 
ground. 

Coats generally 
are long and _ nar- 
row, without being 


é 





scant, and , the tons are often the 
sleeves, only)... suffi-.. : , sole trimming of the 
ciently, large, to, be —— : tailored street suit. 
' . tte } ~ ty mm . 
set plainly, into the : The more. exclusive 
‘ -_ SMART SERGE COAT ith jet buttons ai 
armholes. With ithe underarr gore éndiny in the pocket flap models, however, are 
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GRAY-GREEN SERGE suit, with darker buttons 
and loops, and long plain waistcoat. 


given richly crocheted or embroidered 
silk buttons, about the size of a half- 
dollar. 

The changing of the seam lines nat- 
urally complicates the making of the 
new coats, though I cannot say that 
this striving for diversity always re- 
sults in a garment of beauty. The 
new “ fratned” side gore is a veritable 
pitfall for any but the most skilful 









tailor. This gore ends at or a little 
below the hip line. Ig is seamed un- 
der or laid over the front or back 
breadth, whichever happens to be car- 
ried forward or backward according 
to the whim of the maker. 

The important framed side gore is 
wider than side gores usually are. Its 
curved front seam follows a line par- 
allel with the shoulder-dart seam. An 
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VISITING COSTUME; embroidered rosewood - color 
voile tunic over silk of the same color. 
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in one piece with the short side 
gore. 

This order of framing the side gore 
is reversed in the last coat shown in 
this group. Here the front gores are 
continued backward under the side 
gore and meet the one-piece back gore 
at a point where the skirt trimming 
(visible in the picture) begins. In the 
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“TARS 
- A BRIDE'S ‘‘ GOING-AWAY "’ suIT of rough gray or 
brown serge, with moire collar and cuffs. 
| illustration of how it is placed will 
be found in the picture of a serge 
suit given .on page 943. The back of 
¢ this coat model has no centre seam. 
0? . ° 
® It is a rather broad panel. The side 
% seams enter the armhole at the back 
$2 four inches below. the shoulder. The 
&3 skirt portion of the back gore is con- 
3 ; - SS Jes 
- tinued forward and frames the side == 
gore. The pocket flap, which will be mas 


. ° " ‘ SEMI-TAILORED princess dress in black satin 
observed in the illustration, is cut _ tussor, with sash draped at the side. O 
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original garment the front of the coat 
is trimmed with diamoiid - shaped 
passementerie ornaments similar to 
those that trim the back, but the or- 
naments are set down each side of the 
front, which is eut squarely away at 
the corset line, letting the skirt show 
below. The material used in this suit 
is violet vicuna. 

Efforts are being made to restore the 





GRAY-GREEN CLOTH COSTUME with darker waist- 
coat, and self-toned embroidery 
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VIOLET STREET suIT; plain skirt with passe 
menterie trimming on the coat. 


coat with a centre back seam. Prob- 
ably before the winter is half gone 
many coats will be so made. At pres- 
ent, however, the coat with unseam- 
ed back is everywhere preferred.- But 
there is a marked tendency toward 
square yokes, like that pictured above. 
































T will be interesting to see, as the 

winter advances, whether women 

have really become so inured to the 
ugly in feminine dress as to approve 
by adopting the queer productions of 
hatters and milliners which are offer- 
ed in the early models of this sea- 
son. It seems to me that only those 
will do so whose one idea of style 
is the new and the conspicuous; whose 
only elaim to style is a certain daring 
adoption of the latest, irrespective of 
its shape, color, or becomingness. The 
new hats are a mere confusion of 
shapelessness, and I cannot help 
thinking that the woman of real taste 
will think twice before committing 
herself to any but the most conserva- 
tive of them. 

For example, she will hesitate to 
select such representative chapeaux as 
those shown on this page; yet shown 
they. must be since they are the first 


















output for 1909-10 of Parisian mil- 
liners whose handiwork furnishes the 
models for most of our locally made 
hats. So, too, must be pictured those 
other extremes, the plain, square- 
crowned hats of which two examples 
are given on page 950. These are no 
less ugly in a square, Puritanical 
way, but they at least are of a form 
to give satisfaction for school, travel, 
rainy-day, and morning wear. The 
hatters offering them call them the 
smartest of late designs. 

The first of these square-crowned 
hats to be shown are in black, white, 
gray, and gray-green felt. They usu- 
ally have a felt underbrim of some 
contrasting color, but occasionally 
this is of velvet. A white or gray 
hat, for instance, may have an under- 
brim of black, of rich seal brown, of 
emerald green, or of dark sapphire; 
or, a black. hat will have one of sil- 


Gro P OF THREE EARLY MODELS. The first, of mauve felt, is almost covered with roses and velvet ribbon 
the second, faced with white velvet, is wreathed with apple forms; the third, berry-trimmed over pleats 
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° 
RESTAURANT OR THEATRE HAT of light felt with fancy wing mount of same color. Similar 
models are shown which have white under and black-upper portions. 


ver, white, or a rather dubious green. 
Stifly arranged and contrasting vel- 
vet ribbon and bows, or a scant fold 
and made euds, as a rule, comprise 
+he trimming on such hats. The ab- 
sence of quills and similar trimming 
is as marked as the contrasts in color. 
A black hat will have a cream or white 
facing, and an emerald, ruby, or rich 


blue velvet trimming; or, white and 
light topped hats are likely to be 
trimmed with green or black velvet. 

I have seen a variation of the plain 
morning felt hat which is much more 
picturesque though not so new. It is 
shaped like a “cowboy” or sombrero, 
and made of beige felt. The brim at 
the front is turned back and secured 


























WINTER 


WHITE PELT THEATRE HAT, faced with black v 
Polished beaver facings also distinguish some of the new hats of this « 


by a green velvet rosette centred by 
a silk one of the same shade, the 
whole making an ornament some eight 
inches across. This was the sole trim- 
ming of a hat which young women 
and girls will probably consider as 
useful as and much prettier than the 
square-crowned hatters’ hats of the 
moment. 
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HATS 





elvet and trimmed with a long black plume 


rder 


In trimmed hats all sizes are repre- 
sented. They begin with a tiny trifle 
called the matinee toque which is 
made of light satin and veiled with 
metal lace or gauze, and end in enor- 
mous theatre and dinner hats. Nev- 
ertheless the tendency is toward a re- 
duction in trimming, which, in itself, 


somewhat lessens the appearance of 
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HAT OF BOTTLE-GREEN PEL1 
green velvet, through buckle 


size. Variations of 
the cavalier -hat from 
the softly rolled to the 
sharply turned - up 
brim are by all means 
the most pleasing, es- 
pecially those which, 


The effort of all milliners, how- 
ever, is concentrated upon the res- 
taurant and theatre hats. These are 
all wide brimmed and the majority 
have rather high, square crowns. A 
plain white felt is the preferred hat, 
but much novelty is displayed in the 
trimming of the brim. The hat may 
have a felt crown and a gauze or 
aerophane brim, closely shirred and 
ruchetl.. Aerophane is a new film, 
so-thin that two thicknesses are used 
over a colored foundation, without 
destroying the transparency of an 
entre-deux so made. 

Few hats are 
made to match 
the dress with 
which they are 
worn, but where 
a separate silk 
or satin coat is 
worn, the hat is 
faced or given a 
brim band of the 
satin. The black 
hat, with feath- 
er or jet sprays, 
is perhaps the 
smartest. 





with trimming that 
consists of one or two 
wide plumes only, sug- 
gest the lines of a Romney portrait. The smart- 
est street hat I have so far seen is a made hat 
having a narrow right brim and tall narrow 
crown that rises quite six inches. This is covered 
with closely set rows of black caterpillar che- 
nille. The left brim rises sharply, pressed 
against the crown. It is faced with moulded 
satin. At the back of the hat, but slightly 
toward the left, is a bunch of royal white plumes 
that are directed forward over the narrow but 
slightly rolled left brim. This hat shows the 
coiffure to great advantage. 
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GIkL'S MORNING HAT of dark felt 
with white velvet band. 





POLISHED BEAVER HAT with velvet fold 
and crush-rose trimming 
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CLOTH AND BROADTAIL CoAT for matron; som 


what similar fur panel in front 


N the expectation of a colder winter 


than was our last, an unusually 


rich variety of furs, small and large, 
and of fur-trimmed dresses and coats, 


is being displayed. Some are rich 


combination furs on the order of the 
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second design shown on this page; 
others, alas! lean to the meaningless, 
like so much of the winter’s dress, in 
their lavish use of broadtail and Per- 
sian lamb. 

Both long and short fur coats are 
built on the lines of cloth coats, but 


RicH THREE-QUARTER MODEL COAT in mink and 
ermine. The skirt portion is of ermine 
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LACE AND CHINCHILLA WRAP with long back and 
short front forms; white or dyed lace. 


are somewhat more roomy. The sleeves 
of all are full. Sealskin in all the 
cheap and the beautiful qualities fig- 
ures prominently among the long 
coats, and is now also applied in 
band-trimming form to long motor 
coats of cloth and to cloth dresses in 
rosewood and deep green shades. 
Almost all the really pretty and 
comfortable “small furs ”- (meaning 


sets consisting of a eollarette and 
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muff and sometimes a fur toque) are 
of American make. Those showing 
incongruous but occasionally beautiful 
combinations of lace and fur, or of 
cloth or silk and fur, come generally 
from European markets. The lace 
and chinchilla wrap shown on this 
page is a new Parisian model. It is 
wadded and lined with satin, but an 
occasional wrap of a similar character 
is lined with white fur, the better to 
secure an even protection. 

A leading fur importer is showing 
a particularly ugly wrap which is de- 





MINK-TRIMMED COSTUME in golden-brown cloth; 


large pillow muff; brown beaver hat. 
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Drawn by Eruet Rose, of Paris 


SMART STREET GOWN OF GREEN MOIRE AND BROADCLOTH 











FRENCH AND AMERICAN FURS 95: 
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PiGuRE ONE SHOWS the prevailing long fox stole and muff; figure two, the three-quarter-length seal 
coat of this season; figure three, the evening scarf-wrap of cloth and fur;. 


scribed solely because certain smart line. It is attached to the edge of 
women have ordered and propose to the wrap-scarf, the latter gathered 
wear it. It is short, shapeless, and upon it and turned up. The band, 
sacque-like. Picture a scarf of black about six inches wide, is regular 
silk, some thirty-six inches wide, and enough, to be sure; -but below it the 
just long enough comfortably to meet material hangs in an irregular sacque 
OF around the body. It is shirred solidly which would make a Hebe look like 
in the centre of the material, in the a laundress. 
% centre, too, of the back, and also sev- Fur hoods and caps having for their 
\ eral times around the neck, in order only trimming disks of fur (stretched 
: to fit it there without seaming. It is over button moulds) are among the 
ie again shirred at each end and brought novelties for women, and Dutch hoods 
together at the front. A strip of fur of moleskin and of broadtail with er- 
passes round the figure at the elbow mine borders are shown in children’s 
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sizes. Huge pillow muffs, a little 
larger than any seen heretofore 
throughout several seasons of large 
ones, are the order of the day. These 
in lynx, fox, and ‘possum are especially 
handsome; but an exclusive importer 
has shown me a most diminutive 
round sealskin muff and queer little 
collarette. 





SQUIRREL MOTOR COAT with full sleeves, lig 
collar, and revers; hat with velvet crown 


“Do you expect to sell it this year?” 
I asked, as I turned the muff round 
for a closer examination, for I person- 
ally felt dubious. 
aft aaa Te The merchant answered, frankly, 
‘ ] ‘I may not this year, but will next, 
MOTOR OR CARRIAGE COAT in beige cloth, squirrel- “i there ~y surely to be a reduction 
lined. All such coats are full length in the size of muffs and soon.’ 
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f ternoon and Shouse Gowns 


fabrics and forms for the home women, grave or gay, plain or pretty, 
dress this year and some depar- might this year arrive at that ele- 
tures in the rules that govern this ganece of dress which Marcel Prévost 
has recently  de- 
clared to be a 
stronger factor in a 
woman’s success 
than beauty. 
The marked de- 
partures in home 
gowns are a short 
skirt and a collar- 
less and half-décol- 
leté neck. The 
semi - décolletages 
are not only allow- 
ed, but commanded 
by fashion. If the 
neck is covered at 
all by the afternoon 
dress, it is only by 
transparent fabrics 
that never rise 
above the collar 
line. I will give 
an idea of how 
these neck effects 
are treated by de- 
scribing an exqui- 
site gown just from 
the customs-house. 
The foundation is 
of Henner blue silk. 
It is a sheath, hang- 
ing just to the an- 
kles and rising only 
to the line of the 
bust. Over this is 
hung a belted black 
net dress with edge 
Then there are the rs + band embroidered 
distinguished __all- like the belt. The 


HIGH-NECKED RECEPTION GOWN of peacock satin 
black models to under chiffon of same shade; deep girdle of satin sleeves are sacque- 


Tae are unusually beautiful choose from. It would seem as if all 


dress. The best ef- 
fects of the season 
may be gained in 
the home gown by 
the woman who 
studies the art of 
making the best of 
her own points. If 
lines are her strong 
point, the princess 
and other long, 
slender dresses are 
hers to experiment 
with; if color and 
texture, she will 
find endless oppor- 
tunity for  blend- 
ing and displaying 
them in the home 
gown. If soft, fluf- 
fy picture and 
flower effects suit. 
her better than the 
classic straight 
lines, there are the 
pannier and _ petti- 
edated Marie An- 
toinette styles; 
while for the con- 
servative woman 
there are soft white 
and light - toned 


Gs 
wv 

cashmeresand 
& voiles, which also 











come in the charm- 
ing light blues and 
greens and grays. 
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GOWN OF MAUVE CASHMERE, with collar of silver 
net and buckle of pearls. 


shaped, scrolled thinly with gold 
stitches, and are slashed over the up- 
per arm. The net veil dress hangs to 
within an inch of the edge of the blue 
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sheath. This, too, is a smart note in 
the new frocks. A plain hem is seen 
below all the net draperies. As the 
foundations of many gowns are strong 
in color, this makes a sharp contrast. 

Apropos of color, the new shades 
are Eastern, fascinating, and peculiar. 
There is an emerald tinged with blue 
which critical people are calling 
chrysoprase, but which the less ex- 
act will call for under the name of 
blue-green; and that blue with elu- 


SIMPLE HOUSE GOWN of silk voile with cording, 


puffs, and ruffle trimming. 
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AFTERNOON 


sive green in it which is called pea- 
cock, and which will become green 
if associated with strong green trim- 
ming. These greens and blues are 
being shown in nets, in cashmeres, 
and voiles, and in evening and after- 
noon satins and silks. 

Peacock-blue satin forms the foun- 
dation of the princess gown shown 
on page 955. It is a high-necked gar- 
ment with chemisette and sleeves of 
the same toned net, spotted with 
matching dots. The coat drapery is 
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Younc GIRL’S HOUSE GOWN of violet voile with 
cerise chiffon tucker and braid inlays. 


AND HOUSE GOWNS 








SFO TE ez .. 
Tgea-cows of olive crepe de Chine, with self 


toned soutaching; lining of orange silk 


of similar chiffon embroidered in a 
shade of green. The wide crush belt 
is of satin, matching the foundation. 
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HERE are 
types of evening cloaks and 


three times 
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Gowns aDO 
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three pronounced itable function would be to trip the 


wearer. 


three or more of To add to their 


dress forms, and in addition more va- of these skirts, 1 


riations of each 
form than have 
ever been pre 
sented at the 
opening of a 
modern fashion 
season. Some of 
the gowns are 
marvels in col- 
or combinations; 
some run to sev- 
eral overlayings 
of transparent 
fabries; some to 
wide skirt forms; 
some to extremely 
narrow ones. 
Some have elbow 
sleeves, many 


three - quarter - “ 


length sleeves, and 
others short, 
while others still 
have no_ sleeves 
at all. Again, sin- 
gle, double, and 
treble puffs add 
to the diversity. 
There are veiled 
and plain gowns, 
with long turned- 
back or tucked-up 
and knotted dra- 
peries, and others 
with scarfs that 
bind the hips ob- 
jectionably, or 
which appear to 
be slipping. down 
about the feet as 
if their inev- 





EVENING CLOAK of blue velvet with steel and sil- 
ver embroidery and tassels. 


incongruity, most 
1arrow and _ scarf- 
draped, are  re- 
served for the ball 
and the dancing- 
party. The ma- 
jority are made 
over a_ princess 
sheath, but, 
again, a_ satin 
dress may begin 
at the top as a 
princess, follow 
these lines to the 
thighs, where it 
will slope abrupt- 
ly into a spoon- 
backed tunic or 
drapery, below 
which falls a 
skirt of some 
quite different 
color and materi- 
al. Dresses de- 
signed for public 
dinners, the thea- 
tre, or the opera 
are usually tight- 
fitting 
forms with or 
without the per- 
pendicular Flo- 
rentine drapery; 
or they are full- 
skirted, tight, and 
long-waisted Co- 
lonial models. 
Some of them are 
really wonderful 
creations in color 
and in grace,-but 
what they will ap- 
pear to be when 


princess 
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This position of the scarf is mean- 
ingless at best, but when, in addi- 
tion, it is laid under the drapery, 
its purpose is more puzzling than 
ever. Sometimes an embroidered 
band takes the place of the knee 
searf. 

Of the three varieties of cloaks 
the burnous is perhaps the latest 
and most likely to be seen in rich 
satins and velvets; but the Dal- 
matian drapery is beautifully de- 


GOWNS 
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_GIRL's EVENING DRESS of pleated white chiffon with 


Venice lace and pink ribbon. 


worn by the wrong woman is another and 
perhaps a sadder story. 

Many chiffon and net-draped dresses are 
caught in at the knees by a sash of satin or 
silk and even of velvet. The weight of the 
latter is objectionable, however, as it drags 
the delicate tissue to which it is attached Si aitntiaiieata: diakie ih uae nea 
and may end in being ugly and even untidy. ered silk voile or crepe de Chine. 
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Opera Gown of pink satin under black mousse- 


line and Chantilly lace; jet buttons 


veloped in ivory and pearl cloth with 
figured foulard lining; and the pretty 
hooded Carrick cape, though the sim- 





plest cloak form, will probably enjoy 


the greatest popularity. All these 
styles and also the Tonkinese, of 
which a few examples are being 


shown, fall to within two inches of 
the hem of a walking-length dress. 
The majority are trimmed with vel- 
vet bands having metal embroidery 
or with long thick tassels or fringe. 
The short dress prevails even in the 
evening dress except for the occa- 
sional woman who will insist upon 
wearing a short train. 

The smart point in these dresses is 
to have the sheath secant at the top, 
and a plain hem of it visible beneath 
the veiling material over it; and this 
notwithstanding the extreme width 
to which some of the new skirts are 
carried. To meet the needs for these 
seant dresses the underwear is of the 
thinnest; to meet the necessities of 
the short ones, shoes and stockings 
must match the sheath. ‘ 

All new evening models show rich 
trimming and novel coloring. They 
may not be beautiful, but, n’importe, 
they are fashionable. There is a pale, 
sickly, yellowish green which is seen 
much in chiffons and embroidered 
voiles. It is called lime green. The 
chrysoprase and olive tones are dis- 
tinguished even in masses of self-tone. 
These olive shades are especially ef- 
fective and classic when combined 
with gold and silver nets and fringes. 
Silver and gold bugle trimmings, es- 
pecially the former, are considered 
more distinguished on such colors 
than jet, of which quantities are also 
used. 

Gold and white combinations, too, 
are revived, and some are lovely, with- 
out qualification. Here are two de- 
signs from among the first I have 
seen. The first had an ivory-satin 
sheath draped with a full-length gold 
net tunic, which was finished across 
the foot with a two-inch border of 
pearls. The second was in white 
satin, with a pleated tunic drapery of 
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gold net which was given a ten-inch 
border of gold spangles. 

Let me add here that much of this 
elaborate hand-embroidered trimming 
is now made in Japan, by extremely 
low-priced labor, and shipped to 
Paris, where, including the duty, it 
can be marketed cheaper than the lo- 
eal hand-workers can produce it. This 
condition is causing more industrial 
uneasiness in Paris than that city 
has experienced in many years, and 
probably explains the revival of the 
pipings and flouncings and puffings 
of the early nineteenth century. All 
these trimmings require to be made 
directly upon the gown. Many of the 
later gowns are entirely so self-trim- 
med. Some charming voile robes are 
given deep borders of English eyelet 
embroidery, which a year ago was 
introduced upon lingerie robes, and 
the Colonial fashions which bring 
into favor the embroidered voiles all 
call for quaint pipings and flouncings. 

The newest models of evening 
gowns are illustrated in these pages. 
That shown in the frontispiece is of 
light tortoise-shell satin, with a bor- 
der of gold and jet sequin embroid- 
ery on the corsage, and a_ striped 
group arrangement of the same on the 
petticoat. The latter is edged with 
gold fringe, each strand of which ends 
in a jet ball. The back drapery is 
pleated flat to the figure at the waist 
line, where it is attached under an 
embroidered belt. 

An example of the eyelet embroid- 
ery on voile is shown on page 959. 
The gauging of the sleeves sets into 
a square back yoke, where there is a 
scant baby-waist form, having a sin- 
gle embroidery motive in the centre. 
The belt continues the line which (in 
the view given) slopes under the 
arm. 

The dinner gown shown on page 
960 is of pink satin veiled with black 
mousseline and Chantilly lace. The 
small ruches are worked over with jet 


EVENING GOWNS AND CLOAKS 











EvENING Gown of violet net over white satin; 
violet net scarf weighted with roses. 


sequins and carved jet buttons form 
the sleeve garnitures. 
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CoATs and Wraps 


fashion still continues to plan for . 
the slim person. Coats are narrow 
in the shoulders and hips, and are 
cut with the merest suggestion of an 
indentation at the large waist line 


|: the tailored suit in particular, 
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FANCY CUTAWAY dress coat of woollen material 
or silk with brandebourg fastenings 


and a marked preservation of the 
straight silhouette. Parisians look 
upon this form as more youthful and 

Lone coat of olive cloth; the moire revers are graceful than such modifications of 
given black satin edges; insets of satin at the foot the Louis XV. coats (for example) as 































































COATS AND WRAPS 





that shown in the color plate that 
faces page 952. The coat there pic- 
tured is of bottle-green moiré. 
The skirt flares, but, even in this 
style of coat, the tendency is to 
straighten the seams, and to narrow 
the skirt to the prevailing sheath 
form. 

At the same time the separate long 
coat, whether of cloth, silk, velvet, or 
plush, shows as decided a tendency 
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THE COLLEGIENNE OPERA CLOAK in maize satin, 
vith wide bands of black satin 


to widen slightly, but the width is al- 
ways the result of added portions, 
such as pleats or silk folds or small 
braided gussets. 

As a rule the handsomer street 
coats are massed in the back with 
passementerie and are given wide 
cuffs and revers and sometimes wide 
band trimming. The newest revers 
for fancy separate coats are on the 
SEAL-BORDERED EVENING CoAT in dark violet order of those shown in the illustra- 
rhadame with cord loops and button tion of the first coat pictured on page 
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962. The revers here are of moiré 
with an extending border of satin, 
which is again introduced in narrow 
V forms in the seams at the foot of 
the skirt portion. 

Wide, loose, long draperies in cloth, 
velvet, or satin; queer little shoulder 
wraps in taffeta or satin, almost cov- 
ered with quaint, not to say prim, 
pipings, and shirrings and cordings; 
also Isolde tulle searfs, meant only 
to serve as a shoulder-throw between 
danees, are all included in the eve- 
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SPANISH DRAPERY WRAP in pale yellow satin with 
ermine, sable or swan’s-down edges 
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SHOULDER-THROW in pink crepe de Chine with 
shirring and marabout bofriers 


ning-wrap forms. Of the more sub- 
stantial evening cloaks, the most novel 
are of antique yellow, or old-gold silk, 
satins and velvets, and are lined with 
floral foulards or figured Oriental 
silks. Fringes, heavy tassels, and 
Algerian agraffes are the conspicuous 
trimmings of the more elaborate bur- 
nous and Dalmatian cloaks. 

The Carrick and military 
which are always pretty and gener- 
ally useful, are in pale-toned cloths 
with attractive, full hoods of silk 
matching the cloth. 


capes, 
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an inereasing number 


of persons each year dispense 


entirely with 


the wearing of 


formal mourning, yet when worn at 
all, it is of a much more fashionable 


and artistic char- 
acter and infinite- 
ly more fastidi- 
ously developed 
than it ever has 
been in the past. 
The hats, waists, 
princess and Mid- 
dle Ages frocks, 
and the accesso- 
ries offered by 
special mourning 
houses _ this 
are all conspicu- 
ons for their style 
and beauty. They 
repeat the lines 
and the _ trim- 
mings of ordinary 
but this 
suddenly 
more distinguish- 
ed and more re- 
fined when car- 
ried out in all- 
black materials, 
properly — associ- 
ated. I have seen 
one dinner dress 
designed for early 
second - mourning 
which 
so handsome that 
not to give a de- 
scription of it 


year, 


dress, 


seems 


wear was 


ing the mourning jet. 





The founda- 


tion dress was a fitted princess, with 


the merest suggest 
foot of the dress 


ion of a train. The 
was given a two- 


inch border of heavy dull silk em- 





WAIST IN DARK MAUVE 
flounces and buttons; whit: 


would be to deprive those interested 


in mourning of a 
suggestions. 


It was of armure 
one might almost describe it as match- 


host of excellent 


satin, very dull; 








with black crepe de Chine 


crepe chemisette 


broidery, in the 
plumetis - stitch. 
Embroidery of the 
same sort, but cov- 
ering the entire 
eentre of the front 
of the waist, fill- 
in the 
which, ordinarily, 
would have 
completed 
brassiére. 
striking part of 
the dress, how- 
ever, was the long 
filet - net coat 
which fitted over 
the bust and hung 
in long lines to 
the foot of the 
dress: in the front, 
weigktted with dull 
jet, but which, in 
the back, was 
caught up the 
shoulders and al- 
lowed to fall be- 
hind the arm like 
angel sleeves..- 


ed space 


been 


by a 


The 


at 


The chemisette 
and collar were of 
fine embroidered 
white tulle, with 

’ pearls (the first 


I have seen intro- 


duced into a mourning costume, but 
surely most appropriate) set in here 


and there among t 


he motifs. A tuck- 


er of black filet was carried up over 


the chemisette fro 


m the yoke line. 
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Fu MOURNING COSTUME for a young woman 
side-draped veil of heavy crape 


The chief materials employed for 
the mourning gowns this season are 


silk cashmere and the wool weave; 
silk and wool armures, jet-finished 
silk voiles and marquisettes, also 


étamines and dull silks. For the :suits 
and the long coats, jet-dyed serges 
and an occasional homespun or rha- 
dame are used. Henrietta cloth also 
serves in very fine grades for the 
house or receiving dress; or, in its 
heavier weights, for the street suit. 
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Black China silk is used almost ex- 
clusively for linings, and nets of va- 


rious sorts are used over or with 
crépe de Chine. There are also 
mourning fringes of crinkled silk, 


or of strands of spun silk forms, and 
much dull jet trimming in band and 
drop form. 

A great deal of white crépe is used. 
It appears in some shops to be super- 
seding the sheer linen euffs and eol- 
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CREPE-TRIMMED WIDOW'S COSTUME with Marie 
Stuart bonnet with a long veil 























MOURNING 





BLACK CREPE DE CHINE waist with white crepe, 
soutached revers and cuffs 


lars which for years have been the 
sole bit of white allowed to the widow 
in her first period of mourning. For 
young girls it is made up in round 
Dutch collars and worn with low- 
necked dresses. Very charming little 
butterfly bows of this material will 
sometimes complete an otherwise all- 
black waist. Sometimes these are 
diversified by trimming in the form 
of pure white crocheted drops. Such 
drops, by the way, are important 
among the millinery novelties re- 
served for mourning wear. They 
sometimes centre a crépe rosette or 
a sunflower form, or are grouped into 
a cabochon mound among crépe hat 
drapery. 

When made up into cuffs and col- 
lar, the white crépe is usually dis- 
tributed as follows: the centre, an 
entre-deuz, is formed of two thick- 
nesses of tulle, laid one over the 
other, which, whether in black or 
white, has a curious moiré effect that 
can be gained in no other way. Half- 


FASHIONS 


inch folds of the crépe are then added 
to the upper and lower edges. The 
collar rises to a medium height; the 
cuffs are usually three to four inches 
deep. Sometimes a small wing bow 
is made of the crépe-bound doubled 
tulle. Black crépe and tulle are 
combined in exactly the same way: 

One of the most pleasing changes 
of the year is the revival of the Marie 
Stuart bonnet, either sharp or round 
pointed, which is so becoming to the 
majority of women, and from which 
draperies hang as from no other hat 
form. For the first three months of 
the period of mourning this bonnet 
is made entirely of crépe, with a 
black crépe face ruching; thereafter 
a white crépe ruching may be sub- 
stituted, and the bonnet may be bor- 
dered, in addition, with unpolished 
jet beads or cabochons. Also, the 
heavy crépe veil worn: during the ear- 
lier period may give place to another 
of silk voile or veiling cashmere. The 
little face veil of ribbon-bordered 
net may also be used at this period. 

For young girls cavalier and half- 
English walking-hat forms are being 





SECOND-MOURNING WAIST; white crepe de Chine 
soutached in hair lines with black 
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with 
hats. 


shown, together 
round-brimmed 


girls these are likely to be of felt, 
with crépe or dull silk ribbon trim- 
for young women 


ming; 
shapes are of wire, and 
crépe-covered. The pre- 
ferred ornaments are 
two-inch unpolished jet 
agraffes (similar to bar 
lace pins), which gre 
set at intervals around 
the crown and which 
serve as well to attach 
a loose crown drapery. 

Spun-silk cabochons 
and wired tulle and 
crépe wing and leaf 
forms are all seen on 
the late hats, and the 
tendency appears to be 
to set the trimming on 


the left side near the 
front in a low mound 
form. For second 
mourning the black 
feather which is high 
and mound-like in 
form, is seen among 


films of black tulle and 


filet. Some of the more 
elaborate hats of this 
sort are given wide 


strings of black tulle, 
which are brought for- 
ward and tied _ loose- 
ly under the chin. The 
heavy glacé~- glove is 
generally preferred, but 
the black Suéde is rath- 
er deeper mourning for 
the earlier months. 

In waists there are 
many pretty combina- 


tions of net alternating with half-inch 
Net so alternating may 
be either plain, slightly gathered, or 
laid on in knife-pleatings. To give 
it variety, the crépe for the folds is 
eut in such way that its crinkles form 


crépe bands. 


rather 
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wavy, horizontal 


school- 


For 


the same the 





YOUNG WOMAN'S COSTUME of black 
armure with crepe folds. 


Two models 


lines. 
pleasing novelty among the bias lines 
usually seen. 


waist of the last 





This provides a 


I have seen one such 


waist (which, by the way, was not un- 


like 


costume 
shown in this group) 
that was given a round 


tucked chemisette of 
handsome filet over 
black China silk. Be- 


low this was a length- 
wise tucked brassiére 
of crinkled crépe, out- 
lined with a band of 
silk cashmere, of which 
the rest of the costume 
was formed. 

The sleeves 
cashmere and 
sheath - fitting. They 
were trimmed with a 
centre panel of tucked 
filet, set between two 
half - inch folds of 
erépe. At the throat 
a butterfly bow of crépe 
was worn, each end of 
which was finished with 
crocheted drops. 

Three models are here 
shown for first-mourn- 
ing costumes. The 
first, pictured on page 
966, is made with a 
pointed Colonial waist 
and redingote drapery. 
banded with crépe. 

The lines of 
gown and also 
of the widow’s cos- 
tume -shown on _ the 
same page are so new 
that six months hence 
the crépe portions may 


were of 
were 


this 
those 


be removed and net or silk substituted 
without loss of style in the garment. 
Black-veiled white and violet waists 
are now worn in second mourning. 


of such garments are 


shown on page 967. 
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Drawn by Eruet Ross, of Paris 


EVENING GOWN OF PINK BROCADED SATIN IN COLONIAL STYLE 
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S if in reaction from the preva- 
lence of skin-tight satin un- 
derwear which was marked a 

few months ago, the new lingerie ap- 

pears to run to great extravagance in 
its ornamentation. Never 
much Venice and other 
costly lace upon 
batiste garments, nor 
this material made up 
in such seanty forms. 

Every garment appears 

to have 

to its smallest possible 


was 80 


seen 


been reduced 


size and to dispense 
with every possible 
pleat or fulness. The 
forms such garments 


take at the hands of 

. > . id 
exclusive Paris makers 
will be seen in the two 
lingerie 
The re- 


narrow, 


full pages of 
which follow. 
turn to the 
tight-fitting “ knick- 
ers” of batiste is per- 
haps the latest point to 
be noted, and the lav- 
ish trimming of some 
of these will be seen 
in the picture. 


Another is the gen- 


eral adoption of the 
Madeira or English 
eyelet embroidery and 27 IK} 


" pe ee. 
the application of em- 


7 — ? Corree-jACKET of sprigged net over 
broidered tulle bands to ciored silk: shirred belt 


the edges of lingerie 

flounces. The matching corset-cover, 
drawers, and chemise-top shown in 
the group on page 971 will illustrate 
how these bands are put on. They 
are also conspicuously used upon the 
batiste princess slips which at pres- 
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ent are such important items among 
the lingerie of the fashionable woman. 

What are spoken of as antique Ven- 
ice and Irish laces, which revive the 
very early stitches and patterns, are 
now lavishly upon the richer 
coffee-jackets and break- 
fast- blouses that are 
among the early winter 
models. These jackets 
and blouses serve every 


used 


possible purpose save 
that of the public break- 
fast-table, from a_bed- 
gown to a_convales- 
cent’s reading - jacket. 
They may be made up 
very simply, like the 
garment shown on this 
page, with shirrings or 
pipings, and over some 
pretty silk lining; or, 
they may be given all 
the elaboration of a rich 
daytime blouse; but 
from the waist of the 
breakfast garment a 
full flounce of from ten 
to twelve inches falls. 
This is again given a 
six-inch frill of heavy 
lace or of eyelet em- 
broidery. The belt is 
generally shirred like 
that seen in the illus- 
tration on this page, 
over a ribbon which is 
drawn to the front and 
there tied in a long bow and ends; or, 
a made buckle form of ribbon fin- 
ished with a ruched ribbon edge is 
used. Some of the newest China silk 
bedroom garments are laid in box 
pleats, with beading as trimming. 
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A GROUP OF PaRIS LINGERIE, showing the narrow pantalons and the scant chemise of the moment: 
also the liberal use of Madeira eyelet-work and Venetian lace, and of ribbon, even upon plain garments 
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1, a new kimono nightdress of China silk and Venice lace; 2, 3, 
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the season’s 
class some of 
illustrated in 
facing page 984 and 
the pictures grouped 
under this heading. 
The gown shown in 
color is a rich gar- 
ment in brocaded 
blue pompadour sat- 
in, patterned in pale 


pink. The belt is of 
royal blue, the vest 
and the sleeve ruf- 
fles of Alencon lace, 
lined with tulle. 
The back of the 
dress waist is har- 


moniously trimmed, 
and opens also over 
a shallow V_ of 
white. Gowns sim- 
ilar to this some- 
times have filmy 
tulle lower sleeves 
introduced below the 
short sleeves, which, 
on the whole, will 
be found more pleas- 
ing than the uncov- 
ered arm. 

An illustration of 
such sleeves is given 
on this page. 


The gown here 
pictured is of black 
cashmere. a 
made with a_ loose 
cuirasse top, and 
two ruffles that in- 
crease in fulness as 
they descend. The 
first is scant, 
full. 
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the second twice as 
They are each gathered over 
cords that form diminutive headings. 
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fashions of this 
the prettiest are 
the color plate 





Housr Gown of black cashmere; linen collar 
embroidered with black. 





The yoke and the sheer puffed sleeves 
are of cream lace, and the shawl col- 
lar, edged with lace, and the cuff 


bands, are of white 
linen with embroid- 
ery. 

There is a charm- 
ing model of a high- 
necked dinner gown 
illustrated on page 
973. It is of ame- 
thyst satin, with a 
flounce and _ waist 
shirring of darker 
amethyst chiffon. I 
want to call special 
attention to the 
blind puff that serves 
as heading to the 
knife-pleated flounce, 
as this will illustrate 
a trimming much 
seen in the new 
models, and one to 
which allusion has 
several times 
made in this num- 
ber. The chemisette 
and collar are of 
white lace, incrusted 
on net. The bertha 
shown is introduced 
(without cutting ) 
under the side shir- 
rings of the waist, 
reappearing as caps 
to the sleeves, and 
again below a round- 


been 


ed yoke at the 
back. Smart little 
black satin bows 


complete the sleeves. 


The waist shirring, which could only 
be repeated in the thinnest of mate- 
rials, is an especially pretty note, and 
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another of value is the big satin bew 
which will be seen arranged at the 
side of the front, on the heading of 
the flounce. 

The first 
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AT HOME DREssS of black cashmere, satin facings 
{\ ind jet buttons; lace sleeves veiled with chiffon 
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ILDERLY WOMEN 
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HIGH-NECK DINNER GOWN of amethyst satin and 
mousseline; black satin bows. 


silk cashmere, has the late turned- 
back and knotted drapery, and effect- 


ive narrow satin panels. The yoke 
and the sleeves are of Venice lace, 
veiled with black chiffon. Jet but- 
tons and a black satin corsage dra- 


pery complete this graceful costume. 
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elaboration. Whether long or short 

or half length, they appear, all, to 
associate several materials. In the 
newer models the leaning is toward 
puffs, short or long, cross or length- 
wise. All are fashioned over a sheath 
lining, and the majority of the long 
sleeves end in a transparent mit form 
that half covers the hand. In six of 
the illustrations shown in the panel 
below you will note that the forearm 
portion is added, and might be dis- 
pensed with if a shorter sleeve were 
desired. The fashionable sleeve of the 
moment often combines three or four 
materials, such as cloth, silk, and satin, 
with an inner puff of sheer plain or 
figured net or tulle or chiffon (seen 
through a slash), and, in addition, a 
smart note of black in satin, velvet, 
or jet. 

Skirts, whether kilted or cut circu- 
lar, are nearly all given a top yoke, 
and are designed to fall close to the 
body in an almost vertical line. They 
end in a five-inch hem, and are all 


[’ sleeves the tendency is all toward 





Group or SLEEVES SUITABLE FOR AFTERNOON AND EVENING DRESSES 
crosswise puffs is especially to be noted. and the lace lower sleeves 


made a short walking length, easily 
escaping the ground. At the same 
time the width of the skirt is steadily 
increasing at the foot. Some of the 
smartest are set upon Middle Ages 
jersey tops. Rather stiff panel effects 
are seen in the strictly tailored gar- 
ments, and both side and box pleats 
are let in at seams where fulness ap- 
pears to be desirable. This sort of 
garniture is introduced on skirts of 
serge, étamine, homespun, and man- 
nish worsteds. For thinner materi- 
als closely set half-inch pleats and fine 
knife pleats are popular. In evening 
and reception gowns these are some- 
times hung straight from just below 
the bust line, though a belt of jewels 
or embroidery may confine them 
slightly lower down; but the smartest 
of the new models are all in the 
quaint, early Victorian styles, which 
mean full skirts corded to a tight- 
fitting, pointed waist. Some of the 
first of these skirts are in satin or fig- 
ured taffeta. They are trimmed with 
three rather scant flounces, graded al- 








The liberal use of long and 
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SKIRTS AND SLEEVES 


select trom in the midwinter designs. At pres- 
ent they ornament only the house and evening 
models. 
Again the shallow chemisette, often ex- 
tending no farther than an inch below the 
collar seam, is general. The idea seems 
to be merely to deepen the rim of white 
which the collar forms about the 
throat. 
The newest of the Middle Ages 
dresses are carried down to below 
the hips plainly, and there are 
rippled. A novel trimming on 
one of these is a short sash 
of soft Louisine ribbon 
nine inches wide. It is 
made with fifteen-inch 
ends that are finished 
with a frill of Val- 
enciennes lace, 
edged, in turn, 






































most with the narrow- 
imper- est satin ribbon. 
ceptibly, The sash was 


made with 
two rather 
stiff bows 
and the 
two ends 
told of 


above. 


which rise 

from __ the 
hem to the 
waist _ line. 
The finished 
skirt spreads at 
the foot to pro- 
portions that sug- 
gest a small hoop- 
skirt. The waists of 
such dresses are usual- 

ly given a lace or ruffled 

bertha, with a V of lace 

or a round tucker filling in 

the space crossed by the ber- 

tha ends. 

Of the numerous other waist 
features, the disappearing belt, 
of which many examples have been 
given. in earlier numbers, is still 
a favorite in evening and afternoon 
suits; also, the bolero is slowly coming 
back. Just how far it will be adopted 
popularly is so undecided at present that 
I advise the conservative to go cautiously 
in selecting any of the first forms shown, but 
those to whom these jaunty little garments are 




















° ° (GROUP OF SEPARATE SKIRTS show- 
becoming will find numerous bolero forms to ing methods of trimming 
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WO methods appear to clash 
in the selection of children’s 
dress at the present moment: 


the first, that of choosing the hygienic 
and the comfortable, and the second, 
the purely fashionable. The first 
disregards fashion entirely except as 
it provides for the protection and the 
comfort of the child, while the second 
often seems to consider how best to 
imitate in the child’s apparel the com- 
plicated forms of older persons’ dress, 
irrespective of the comfort of its little 
victims. The garments for children 
illustrated in this group belong essen- 
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PLAIN AND PLAID SUITING COAT, with braided 
band and bone button trimmings 
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PLUSH-EDGED CLOTH coat for girl of ten year: 


The vest is of white cloth 


tially to the first class, and represent 
the sort of dress that specialist houses 
are bringing out this season for school 
and general wear. 

All of them are a full knee length; 
all have roomy skirts, and the major- 
ity of coats, as well as dresses, are 
one-piece garments. Practically all 
frocks for girls under ten years are 
hung, unbelted, from a yoke. This 
may be round, rising over the shoul- 
ders; it may be defined after the 
style of the outlined yoke of the coat 
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shown on this page with a gauged or 
other simple trimming; or, what is 
even more general, it may be hung 
from a straight-across yoke that is 
carried down to an inch below the 
armhole, banding the body. This 
style of yoke is variously trimmed, 


and the trimming of it makes or mars | 


the dress. In some cases a plain vel- 
vet yoke is given to a serge or plaid 
or homespun frock. The skirts are 
gathered or pleated on to the yoke, 
according to taste. 

The favorite materials for 
coats are heavy tweeds, plain or with 
a double face, and wool serges. Many 
of the dress coats are in white curly 
lamb, or in white fur-trimmed cloth. 
Quantities of ready-to-wear models 
are offered in plush and other cloths 


school 














DkEsS COAT in seal-brown grosgrain silk with 
hirred trimming; fur neck and wrist bands 


CHILDREN’S 
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KNITTED DOUBLE-BREASTED REEFFR AND TAM 
in scarlet wool, with gilt buttons 


that imitate furs. The fancy for the 
all-white outer for children 
under eight was never before so gener- 
ally followed. Sometimes it is varied 
by an all-black costume (where the 
family is in mourning), or by a pale 
tan or gray suit. The imitation and 
real fur suits usually comprise leg- 
gings and caps or bonnets to match. 
When completely dressed in an outer 
costume of this sort the small child 
is “comfy” as can be. mer- 
chants are speaking of such suits as 
“Teddy bears,” but called by any 
other namie they will be as attractive. 

For early winter school wear for 
girls of from eight to twelve years 
the knitted wool Norfolk and reefer 
coats with accompanying “ Tams,” or 
hoods, are popular. These coats come 
in all the dark and bright shades of 
the season, but the favorite form is 
that double-breasted reefer shown in 
the right-hand upper corner of this 
page. 

In children’s furs gray 
squirrel, brown calfskin, 


costume 


Some 


“ 


white 
white 
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so-called ermine are principally shown. 
Close little hoods and bonnets, of 
which a variety is shown in the upper 
panel on page 980, will be worn on all 
oceasions by girls under eight years. 
The first and last models seen in the 
upper line in the panel, and that in 
the centre of the lower line, show the 
newest bonnet forms. 

The handsomest school hats for old- 
er girls are of the cavalier and crush- 
ed Henri II. shapes, and all are most 
simply trimmed. A big bow of vel- 
vet or ribbon or some large fancy 
rosette, with perhaps a quill stuck 
through or behind it, or, a scarf with 
fringed ends wound about the crown 
and arranged with drooping ends at 
the left side—usually is the extent of 





BELTED VELVET BLOUSE suit for boy of cight 
years. The belt is of velvet, leather-lined 


the trimming. Many of the larger 
girls’ hats have contrasting brims, as 
have the felt hats for women. Plain 
felt and hairy beavers are both seen. 
Hats with wide and rather soft brims 
are sometimes tied under the chin 
with ribbon strings, the brims under 
the tension framing the face like a 
scoop bonnet. The ribbons in all such 
instances are wide and soft, either the 
louisine or liberty ribbon being chosen. 

Full straight-legged trousers that 
end at the knee in a falling puff are 
worn by boys of twelve years or un- 
der, while the older boys’ school suits 
ScuHoot suit of mixed goods; high vest and band- usually consist of knee-length, half- 
ed knickers for a small boy equestrian trousers and a reefer. 














ERE is a partial survey of the 
season’s dress accessories, for 
some of which the conservative 

woman will have not the least use, 
but of which she will want to know 
in order to be really up to date. Doz- 
ens of dainty bags are being shown 
for day, evening, and carriage use, 
but some which can serve no use at 
all, save that of ornament in complet- 
ing the picture, say, of a Middle Ages 
costume. Among these are the little 
or alms-bags, made in 
gold and white and sometimes com- 
bining azure and pale green beads. 
They are costly trifles, as a rule, and 
are worn low on the side of the dress 
described, often suspended from a gir- 
dle by means of long ribbons. 

Then there are the big disk-topped 
hat-pins, or others set with the lus- 
trous scarabeus or “ devil’s darning- 
needle,” and still others in the form 
of a single cabochon of topaz, emerald, 
sapphire, or other richly colored stone. 
A great many hair ornaments are set 


aumonteres, 


with equally large and brilliant stones, 
especially the new hair-pins with 
jewelled tops. These are sometimes 
thrust through the hair over the fore- 
head, where they rest like the star in 
Diana’s head-dress; or sometimes 
through the puffs and curls at the back. 

All the winter fan forms are small 
and liberally spangled. Few are long- 
er, when closed, than eight inches. 
The oddest are the silk-flowered im- 
ported fans. These, covered With 
rose, hydrangea, carnation, or iris 
petals, when closed have the appear- 
ance of a small bouquet. 

Very few pale-toned evening gloves 
are seen, but occasional individuals 
will wear them with self-toned 
tumes. The usual glove is the long 
white mousquetaire of glacé kid. 
For day wear, colored gloves, either 
matching the dress, or pale écru or 
grayed yellow Suéde gloves, are the 
newest. 

Many striking veils have been de- 
vised to wear with the dashing cava- 


cos- 

















IN THIS GROUP are (1), a gold-beaded aumontere; (2, 4, and 5) ty es of prevailing hat-pins; (3) a fash- 
ionable pendant; (6, 7, and 8) jewelled hair-ornaments, (9) modified Empire fan 
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eight years 
all- beaver 


Hoops FOR GIRLS from one to 
2, a plush hood with beaver edge; 3, ar 


lier hats of velvet or cut beaver. Filet 
lace with big figures in tan shade is 
of the latest of these, but the 
black meshes with lace flowers or: but- 
terfly forms are preferred by the crit- 
ical. The chiffon-cloth 


one 


new motor 
veils are thirty inches wide by two 
and three-quarter yards long. They 


tie smoothly around the Quaker motor 
hats and are brought into a 
bow under the chin. 

There is a fancy far tulle-edged 
handkerchiefs, for those embroidered 
in pale tones, and for handkerchiefs 
having eyelet edges and corner pieces. 
The low, collarless neck will probably 
he seen here and there throughout the 
winter, but the transparent stock 


huge 
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hat with plumes GQ 


7 are of irred velvet or silk; A 


and 


collar is so much more becoming gen- 
erally that it appears in nearly all the 
smart models for women’s gowns. 

Buckskin underwear, flannel, 
or satin lined, is another of the nove! 
accessories. Pantalons and petticoats 
of buckskin are being advanced by the 
tailors who are interested in retain- 
ing the slender sheath outlines. The 
garments are said to be warmer than 
more glove-fit- 


silk, 


wool tights, and even 
ting. 

Very long earrings ar 
harlequin bracelets, which have four 
or five narrow bands of different col- 
ored jewels across the back are great 
novelties. Again, the prevalence of 
pierced settings is noticeable 


worn: and 


metal 
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Tue sHoes of the early winter; including the high-cut country boot: 


types of slippers for house and evening wear 
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the 


smart city shoe, and 
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EXAMPLES of every-day neckwear for women and ing girls, including the newest llar and cuff ke 
sets suitable for morning and school wear, and the prevailing jabot shapes Ae 
in all sorts of jewelry. Also the chrys- cause it is too costly to become really 
oprase and peridot (a green stone popular) to be a favorite display by 
which is of a milky opaqueness) are the exclusive jewelers. The pouch 
much used in marcasite and filigree portion is very full. 
brooches and lace-pins. Apropos of links and meshes the / 
Theatre-bags are just large enough first matinée toques are of very open Ge 
to carry the glasses, a handkerchief, metal cord or bead meshes. The mesh "w 
and a change-purse. Usually they are usually lies over a gold or other bright 
of embroidered or embossed silk with silk lining that clasps the head. A 
a draw ribbon at the top. As a rule pompon of silk or a bunch of roses or 
they match the dress. velvet loops is arranged over the ear 
There are being offered innumerable at the left side, and this is the sole acy 
little odd purses and hand-bags of trimming. They are like the harem ord 


Or 
beads or of metal chain links. The caps one sees in pictures of the East, 
bag of silver or gold mail mesh with and for this reason are unlikely to b | 
straight or convex top of metal and worn save by the very few who go to 
a short chain appears (probably be- matinées in carriages. 
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THE ACCESSORIES here shown are (1 and 2) soft silk belts with metal clasps and drops; (4, 7, and by, 
8) types of change-purses; (4 and 5) two views of the floral fan; and (6) a moire belt, kid lined ‘af 
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NE of the most perplexing prob- 
lems I have had to wrestle with 
in several seasons is this of 
how to direct Bazar readers to the in- 


expensive fashions of a winter in 
which there are none. That is, 
apparently. The question is, how 


shall I do it? What is fashionable at 
present is far beyond the region of 
things inexpensive, and what is in- 
expensive is not fashionable. To wear 
apparel that is not calls for a dread- 
ful expenditure of self-esteem. In 
the long run that economy in dress 
is always extravagant which causes 
the wearer a feeling of inferiority or 
dissatisfaction. 

The high prices that at present pre- 
vail handicap us all the more because 
for years we have been learning to 
depend so largely upon ready-to-wear 
wardrobes that we have come to look 
upon them as a long step toward finan- 
cial and domestic economy. Consider 
the conditions that have existed for 
the past several years. During them 
we have seemed to be progressing 
steadily toward a day when even the 
simplest, or perhaps especially the 
simplest, sewing would be abandoned 
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TYPES OF THE SEASON'S HATS: 1 
with velvet and feather trimming. 





A soft, large hat with velvet fold and 


to the professional and wholesale man- 
ufacturer; just as soap-making, spin- 
ning, weaving, butter and bread mak- 
ing, ete., all of which were once looked 
upon as housewifely duties, are left, 
with far more generally satisfactory 
results, to the specialist. 

A glance at the still increasing 
wholesale and retail tailoring estab- 
lishments centred in every large city, 
which establishments are the centres 
of supply for the feminine half of 
the population of the country, has 
seemed to foster this idea of central- 
ized rather than dispersed dressmak- 
ing. The fact that the manufactur- 
ing of dresses in numbers tends to de- 
stroy individuality in dress, to an in- 
creasing uniformity in it, has appear- 
ed to be more than offset by an in- 
creased perfection in making, in the 
time gained, and in money actually 
saved. Moreover, by means of this 
superiority of workmanship, standards 
of dressing have really improved. Yet 
here we are, actually face to face with 
a difficulty where we seemed, in fact, 
to have solved one. 

Well-made tailored suits in sub- 
stantial cloths, fashionably cut and in 
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3. Fashionable fur turban with feather mount. 
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2. Afternoon hat, 
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TAILORED SERGE svUIT with plain collar and 
faced revers; seamless back form. 


fashionable colors, two or three years 
ago were offered, even at the beginning 
of the season, at from twenty-five to 
thirty-five dollars. Again, less than 
five years ago tailors with some rep- 
utation would make such suits indi- 
vidually to your order at from thirty- 
five to fifty dollars. Women of edu- 
cated taste, but limited means, were 
glad to economize in some other di- 
rection in order to have one really 
well-made suit of this sort each sea- 


son. This year many are consider- 
ing how to go without one. There is 
a rise of from fifteen to thirty dollars 
in dresses of both these classes. As 
to those of more exclusive materials, 
of newer colors, of the very latest. 
turn, and especially with some per- 
sonal touch, they are “out of all 
reckoning.” 

What are women of moderate means 
to do under such circumstances? How 





SHOULDER WRAP AND MUFF of velvet (or cloth) and 
fur, length of wrap is about two and a half yards 
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THREE EXAMPLES of prevailing separate skirt 
forms for serge and cloth garments. 





are families in which there are sev- 
eral girls besides the mother, fam- 
ilies of moderate means and station- 
ary incomes (in which class, of course, 
tailors’ families are not included), to 
dress presentably under prohibitive 
conditions such as these ? 

It seems to me we should seek the 
answer in the country which is re- 
sponsible for present dress conditions 
—namely, in France. To find it it 
will be necessary to close our eyes 
against the dazzling array of costly 
tailors’ exhibits, and enter the home 
of the real Frenchwoman, she who 
alone has perfected the art of how to 
be fashionable though economical. 
Usually her income is not large. It 
is generally less than the average in- 
come with us. Were she to live as 
well as the average woman here her 
expenses would be far greater than 
ours. Naturally the great army of 
Paris dressmakers and model-makers 
do not thrive or even sustain them- 
selves upon the purchases made by the 
large majority of Frenchwomen. They 
depend for support, on the contrary, al- 
most wholly upon visiting foreigners. 
Yet the average Frenchwoman is al- 
ways well dressed. How does she do 
it, and in doing it, what does she do 
that our women with the same re- 
sources cannot also do? The reply 
which she herself would make- is, 
“ Nothing!” . 

Her secret is this: She makes a con- 
scientious study of prevailing lines 
and details of fashions; observes how 
these are combined by the prohibitive 
tailors, and then, personally, or with 
the aid of an efficient maid or seam- 
stress, begins to work out her own 
sartorial salvation. 

The one bit of economy counsel that 
is actually worth while, therefore, is: 
to back to first principles, made wiser 
by your freedom for several years 
from the cares of home dressmaking, 
and make your own dresses, in the 
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RECEPTION GOWN OF BLUE SATIN WITH VELVET BELT 
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light of the endless details of late de- 
signs that appear in these pages, and 
with the aid of the numerous and sim- 
ple inventions now made to simplify 
such work. 

Just now everything favors the 
woman who is willing to enter upon 
such lively enterprise in her dress. 
There is a revolt against the cheaply 
produced Eastern embroideries which 
threatened to supplant the handiwork 
of the Paris workers. To protect 
them, quaint fashions, which neces- 
sarily must be done by hand, are be- 
ing revived. You will find numer- 
ous illustrations of them scattered 
through these pages. This protection 
of the French needlewomen has had 
the excellent effect of tempering the 
wind to the shorn American lamb 
also; for the new cordings, pipings, 
and shirrings, also the flouncings and 
the frillings and the plain tight waists, 
all come under the name of simple 
sewing which any woman can accom- 
plish who has the smallest knowledge 
of neat needlework. 

I have come to the optimistic con- 
clusion, after a careful study of this 
season’s fashions, that any woman who 
is prudent enough to provide herself 
with a good dress form, a reliable 
pattern, and possibly a handbook of 
dress finishing, may make suecessful- 
ly even such a tailored suit as that 
shown on page 983, or any of the sep- 
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(iA arate skirts and waists shown on 
Fo page 984 and on this. I should not 


eal recommend a cheap  papier-maché 
A form for this purpose, since these are 
generally irregular, and at best are 
incomplete. To make such forms 
serviceable they must be padded out 
to fill a lining that exactly fits the 
person whose clothing is to be made 
over it; but there are numerous dress 
forms which are adjustable to several 
figures or to the peculiarities of one, 
and which are not only full length, GROUP OF SMART yet simple morfiing and aiter- 
but are provided with two arms (also noon blouses, suitable for all ordinaty occasions. 
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adjustable), and a neck portion which 
may be regulated to one’s own meas- 
urements, and over which a stock col- 
lar may be fitted exactly. 

None of the garments illustrated in 
the group accompanying this article 
presents real difficulties in making, 
which the deliberate amateur cannot 





SIMPLE EVENING GowN of dotted silk, with lace 
bertha and sleeve trimming. 
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ONE-PIECE HOUSE DRESS of striped suiting; silk 
band and button trimming 


meet with the aid of such a form, 
plenty of pins, and patience. 

The two gowns shown on this page 
are one-piece garments. The band 
trimming on the first would natur- 
ally be purchased by the yard and ap- 
plied; but as such trimming is cost- 
ly, relatively speaking, it may be re- 
placed by rows of corded shirrings. 
A gown which in general effect would 
reproduce this pretty French model 
could be made in dotted voile for ten 
dollars, including a taffeta underdress. 
The pattern of the embroidery shown 
in the illustration also suggests a sim- 
ple home-trimming as follows: Select 
a lace insertion, say one and a quarter 
inches wide, and finish on each edge 
with double-shirred cordings of the 
voile used in a pretty design. 
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I 
HEN Appleton, wit 
added much to the gayety of Bos- 
ton and Newport fifty years ago, 
was told that he was about to die he said, 
“ How interesting!” 

And really there is nothing so interesting 
as this dying. Not merely to those immedi- 
ately confronting the great fascination, and 
many of these have not the wit to see it as 
that, or to regard it with the degree or kind 
of imaginative expectancy which the occasion 
warrants. The loving, who are left behind, 
may be excused for not looking upon the 
event in that light at all. The sense of loss 
blurs their vision, and when grief as- 
suaged by time the “world beyond” seems 
interesting chiefly because so many dear ones 
have passed thither. 

Putting away the poignancy of separation 
from our thought of death, and thus becom- 
ing disinterested as to any purely personal 
point of view, we are possessed by a larger 
interest in mortality itself. 
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From its beginning, mortality has been 
bound up with love. There is no mortality 
in the inorganic world, none in the lowest 
order of organisms—the unicellular, in which 
there is propagation by simple fissure, the 
continuity never broken. The ameeba of to- 
day is the original ameba. The one half of 
the cell, thus divided, was indistinguishable 
from the other. They were not mates— 
each was the other. How could the or- 
ganic world escape this utterly unromantic 
identity ? 

If the cells could have held counsel to- 
gether (and who knows what “holding 
counsel together,” in ways unknown to wus, 
there may have been) they would have agreed 
that such existence as they had was in- 
tolerable, each member of the whole assembly 
isolated and independent, none wanting any- 
thing of another. They would have had as 


wild desire for some kind of otherness as if 
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they had been reading Professor William 
James’ A Pluralistic Universe. This desire 
was met by the specialization of sex, and 
with that came death, as if it were part and 
parcel of the great romance. 

All that we can think of as interesting in 
organic existence followed—all the flora and 
fauna of this world. But every member of 
this higher order of beings must die; and 
each individual was made up of organs so 
mutually interdependent that the chances of 
death were multiplied. 

We cannot look upon this mortality—thus 
associated with all the beauty and glory of 
the earth—as a penalty. It would seem 
rather to have been supremely desirable. Hu- 
manity, which would have been impossible 
but for this higher and more complex or- 
ganization —in which partition is for the 
sake of union—shares most largely and deep- 
ly in its beauty, glory, and romance. Why 
it, then, that man alone should protest 
against the complementary term and _ look 
upon death—just because of its intimate and 
inevitable association with love and whatever 
is lovely—as the supreme irony? However 
we may account for it—most reasonably, per- 
haps, because man alone has developed a 
tragic sense which inclines him to magnify 
the pathos of his own story—it is certainly 
not a normal or natural view, not an accept- 
ance of life upon its own terms. 

Besides, it is a most ungracious attitude. 
Mortality is chiefly interesting because it 
belongs to the Kingdom of Grace. The asso- 
ciation of it with the Realm of Law—or., 
rather, the kind of conception of that asso- 
ciation which has generally been entertained 
—has been the gravest of human mistakes. It 
is true that we comprehend the law only when 
we see it as love. But men have not thus 
comprehended it, and this failure has been 
most apparent in the kind of connection 
which they have insisted upon between death 
and law—as if Nature were punitive and 
death the abhorred penalty she holds over us, 
inevitable finally in any case, but also forever 
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impending. All the perverted conceptions 
that have been entertained of God and Na- 
ture began with this false idea of death as 
something terrible—this death which had 
come into the world before there was any- 
thing that could be thought of as punishable 
or as in any way other than it should be, 
and which, ever since it began to be, had 
been bound up with natural Jaw as it had 
been with love in an association as beautiful 
as it is possible for us to imagine. 

But the more we look upon the world as 
a continuous creation—a constant becoming 
—the grace of it all impresses us rather than 
the law of it, which, after all, is only our 
mental generalization. Harmony is inherent 
in creation, where everything is fit in beeom- 
ing at all. This identity of “ becomingness ” 
with “fitness” is registered in our common 
speech. “Grace” is a more expressive word 


than “fitness,” because it is more intimate 


to the thought of creative and abounding 
life. The very fact, then, that mortality is, 


that it beeame—in the series of becomings— 
that it is inevitable in the higher order of 
organic existence, that it is inseparable from 
every quality which makes them beautiful or 
interesting, should not only quell in us any 
doubts or fears concerning it, but convince 
us of its grace and bounty. 

The more we ourselves are in the King- 
dom of Grace—the more we are Christians, 
following the Master’s own thought and lead- 
ing—the more gracious and significant will 
this mortality seem to us. They who live 
sordid lives, full of greed, envy, and ambi- 
tion, are hostile to death, which loosens their 
tenacious grasp of earthly prizes. There is 
in our loves a nobler kind of avarice which 
denies to death the full measure of its sweet- 
néss and worth. But the first word or token 
of the spiritual life is Release—we lose to 
find. We give up, without the thought of 
gain for ourselves, just for the sake of others, 
even “in honor preferring one another.” We 
do not thus yield because we ought; it is a 
vital and spontaneous altruism. It is by a 
natural grace—I had almost said politeness 
—that one generation gives place to an- 
other, and the courtesy is more appreciable 
because it is not sudden, but waits to yield 
a maturity of service in a gradual and de- 
liberately conscious descension. This grace 
of waiting leads to the development of all 
the domestic and social graces—the amenities 
and sympathies which are the heart culture 
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of humanity. This culture could never, in 
any generation, have been so quick and zest- 
ful save in the face of death, and it couid 
not have attained its present scope and va- 
riety, forever retaining its freshness, but for 
its constant renewal and increase with each 
successive generation. And if we consider 
the culture of the mind and soul, beyond the 
range of the affections, prompted by disin- 
terested curiosity, as summed up in human 
science, art, and imaginative literature, we 
see that it could never have had a beginning, 
any initial impulse, in a race whose continu- 
ance upon the earth was stable, not broken 
by mortality and renewed by nativity. What 
stimulus to growth, what possibilities of ex- 
pansion, would Imagination have in that level 
and sterile world 


IIl 

Divest man of his mortality, then all that 
remains to him as an investment 
value. As a denizen of the earth, he would 
be placed in a situation involving the dullest 
irony, supposing that on such terms he could 
have life at all, or partnership with the liv- 
ing world about him—really an untenable 
hypothesis, since there is no life we know 
the other side of which (and that side next 
and most intimate) is not death, no par- 
ticipation in any life without partaking also 
of mortality. But granted the anomaly, 
there is the irony. Every living thing else 
is part of an ever-changing scene, budding, 
blossoming, fruit-bearing, decaying. The sea- 
sons come and go. The meanest seed may 
die and from its grave have quick ascent 
and increase. He alone dryly abides; for him 
no passing, no increment. This is an irony 
by the side of which that poignant irony 
which pierces his heart because all that is 
loveliest must die and he too must die, leav- 
ing behind all that he most loves, is sitir- 
passingly interesting; and indeed he makes 
the most of its pathos and romance in his 
art and in his literature. 

The romance of death, while it is so large 


loses its 


-an element in our appreciation of it, is never 


quite dissociated from its pathos. 

The mere body of death has no attraction 
for us; we instinctively put it away from 
us and bury it out of sight. Death itself 
repudiates it. and refuses to be defined in 
terms of a corruption which no longer lies 
next to such life as it has served but which 
belongs to purely physical forces outside of 














THE OTHER 
its kingdom. What life has abandoned death 
also has left behind. 

As I have said, life has no romance save 
in the face of death. While we live, the 
physiological reaction is measured by the ex- 
tent and quickness of our dying. Sleep, 
which is at once our undoing and our re- 
creation, would abortively fall short of its 
full meaning were it not the image of death; 
and the dream in like manner lose its subtle 
complement. The psychical reaction is of 
greater moment. The term of life is marked 
by a limited cycle, enclosing for each of us 
our individual experience. At every point 
of advance there is a new horizon. When 
we reach the end—what then? There could 
be no greater challenge to the imagination. 
This is the largest romance death offers. But 
within the cycle there is at every step the 
thanatopsis. History is the record not only 
of past times, but of a humanity that has 
passed—an unreturning host, of whom but 
few in any generation have left so much as 
their names behind them. But for this pass- 
ing and the human sense of it there would 
have been no record at all, and no motive 
for preservative art. Sic transit: and be- 
cause glory was of the transient deed, and 
beauty of forms that vanish, there was the 
quick sense of these and the desire to hold 
them in arrest, as the poet and the seulptor 
hold them. 

Death has always haunted the poet’s 
thought, insisting upon its own note, piercing 
or pensive, in every imaginative creation— 
against it in bold relief must stand heroism, 
love, and friendship. In tragedy it was death 
out of time or precipitated by mysterious 
fate that heightened the pathetic moment 
as in the epic it had heightened the heroic. 
Iphigenia, whose story would seem to in- 
timate that there was in the untimely death 
of the victim something so sharply sweet to 
tle gods that it turned them from wrath to 
mercy, was for Euripides what Patroclus was 
for Tlomer. The grief in Shelley’s Adonais, 
in Milton’s Lycidas, and in Tennyson’s In 
Memoriam is set against death, thus untime- 
ly, in gentler relief. 

Very different from the pathos, mingled 
with our esthetic impressions, which we feel 
in this distant contemplation of death face 
to face with a life indirectly presented to us 
in art or literature and in every chapter of 
human history, is that which we feel in our 
immediate experience. The poet may ex- 
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press the thought and sentiment of it for us 
in pertinent phrase and illuminating meta- 
phor, but not the reality of it;.nor can I at- 


tempt to express that for my readers. 


IV 

This pathos is too deep for tears, and the 
sombre habiliments of mourning contradict 
rather than express its true meaning. Black- 
ness befits the dulness of despair, not the 
quickness of this grief for loved ones Jost. 
If the angel of death is not here the angel 
of life, then indeed has his brightness van- 
ished and we are duped by mortality. No! 
Here more than anywhere death is the quick- 
ener of human hearts, expanding hope, faith, 
and love beyond all visible limitations. The 
curtain folding us closely about unfolds to 
another light, as night unveils the stars. The 
sharpest grief pierces into this strange 
brightness. 

Our praise of mortality therefore halts not 
because of the keen affliction that has first 
pierced our hearts, but—to use Isaiah’s phrase 
—with “a sword bathed in heaven.” Here- 
in, indeed, lies the chief value of mortality, 
—that, closing one door, it opens another, 
never leaving life’s thoroughfare for the by- 
ways of corruption. “ Let the dead bury its 
dead.” Death speaks in the words of the 
Master, “Come thou and follow me.” It is 
not yet our own time to follow, but we hear 
the voice, and we see in swift vision the 
winged Psyche free of her chrysalis. 

Vv 

Life takes the highway, which never even 
skirts the tomb. It is the highway of end- 
less change. It was the way of the physical 
world before death entered it—that world 
which seems to us uniform and immutable 
because its transformations have so vast a 
seale and scope that the latest of them was 
earlier than anything we call living. Beyond 
that, the retrospect is hidden from us. Pos- 
sibly it was from the beginning a living uni- 
verse. But now, in our strange partner- 
ship with it, we are sensible only of the side 
turned to us—its dying side—its descent for 
our rising, and in our fancy we picture to 
ourselves its long course of decadence before 
its gracious obeisance to the Cell. Of its 
ascending side we know nothing. Perhaps 
mutation is a truer word for its procession 
than evolution. Certainly it is a truer word 
for the procession of what we call life— 
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truest of all for the human soul on its path- 
way here and hereafter, with Death for its 
shining leader, whose torch is never inverted. 
The light of this torch, while it is thrown 
forward farther than our eyes can see, is also 
forever turned backward upon our earthly 
life, by its illumination revealing the glory 
of that life more and more, from generation 
to generation; and the light is more and 
more the light of love, since Death is forever 
bound up with Love. 

Hence the growth of a deeper humanism 
from age to age, through changes in emo- 
tional and psychical sensibility — changes 
which cannot be accounted for by natural 
selection and which involve surprises not 
precalculable. Néw interests and new mo- 
tives emerge, new beauty, new truth, and a 
new sense of life. The changes are more 
rapid with every generation because we op- 
pose less resistance to the current whose 
pulsations are death, in the falling, and birth 
in the rising—the systole and diastole. We 
more willingly let old things pass into new, 
while we pass with them, yielding to the 
stream without misgiving. This it is to 
have faith in life through comprehension of 
death. 

VI 

Looking beyond the term of individual life, 
we are thus better prepared to expect a new 
surprise, of which we seem to catch a radiant 
glimpse. It cannot be otherwise than that 
a marvellous change awaits us, though we 
know not what it is. 

Some of us who are nearing or have passed 
the scripturally allotted term have been 
asked to say in this series of papers what 
we think and feel concerning this matter. We 
may well be supposed to find the theme more 
interesting—the romance of it more inviting. 
For us the land slopes down, with a western 
exposure, to the Garden of Hesperides whose 
apples are golden, and we breathe fragrant 
airs from an unknown sea suggesting the 
new adventure. But that sea is hidden from 
us, as from all others, until we fall asleep. 

Our mature experience avails not, except 
by way of preparation if we have acquired 
the habit of dying, thus making the most of 
the life that now is for all of its values—by 
the closest culture of its whole field. 

Our experience does not enable us to know 
ourselves—that larger part of us which 
creatively determines the scope of our 
powers, the mutations of our sensibility, 
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and the very physiognomy of individual 
bodies and souls. All this is hidden from 
us, though it is the ground of our experience 
in this earthly life. The ground of our mys- 
tical partnership with Nature is also hidden, 
as is the bond of our kinship with all life; 
yet these are natively our heritage. We have, 
as natively, a real knowledge of this continu 
ity as something implicit and unbroken. 
But what we know about ourselves or the 
world outside of us is only that which is 
definable in our consciousness through dis 
continuity and disintegration, so that we ex 
press judgments or discriminations. To de 
fine is to note the limit, the line of cleavage. 
the contour. We call the words by which 
we do this “terms,” as denoting endings 
We know in this explicit way only the boun 
daries of things and, of things that pass, the 
interruption of the current. We bind like 
things together by a mental process of classi- 
fication, which is not reintegration, and ar- 
rive at general concepts. Thus we have 
formal as distinguished from real knowledge, 
because we have “discourse of reason,” 
cause we have intellects which react upon 
the phenomena of the world and of our ex- 
perience, defining them, making inductive 
and deductive judgments concerning them, 
reducing them to systems in our minds—all 
of which we express in our speech. It is a 
very important kind of knowledge, such as 
pertains distinctively to human intelligence. 
It has the same relation to the development 
of human thought that experimentation has 
to material and social progress, but a very 
much larger range. We think about every- 
thing, and our speculation seems to gain 
greater facility when it passes beyond all the 
data of our observation amd experience. Our 
abstract conceptions, especially when we can 


be- 


express them in words beginning with a 
capital letter, like “ Absolute” and “ In- 
finite,” have a kind of tyranny over us. Our 


philosophical speculation from Plato to our 
own time, as Professor James has shown in 
his latest book, is made up mostly of these 
imposing but empty abstractions. 

This “thin” philosophy, as Professor 
James expressively calls it, cannot help us 
to any real sense of our present existence and 
still less of the life to come. Our thought 
about a future life, however “thin,” when it 
takes the shape of a theory, has some “ thick- 
ness” from the desire for the continuity in 
that life of the individual consciousness and 
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for conscious reunion with loved ones who 
have gone before. It would seem strange to 
us that, in connection with the resurrections 
recorded in the Gospel, no light should have 
been thrown upon these points—that, indeed, 
no questions concerning them seem to have 
been put to the risen Lazarus by his friends 
or to the risen Christ by His disciples. But 
we must remember that then, as during the 
whole time then past since the beginning of 
history, there was no margin for curiosity 
about these things, since everybody knew all 
about them. There were no questions to be 
put. Not only was there no doubt, there was 
absolutely fixed certitude. The geography of 
the underworld was more accurately known 
than that of the next province on the earth’s 
surface. 

The question, “If a man die, shall he live 
again?” is as old as philosophy itself—but 
it was not a question with the common, un- 
speculative people of the ancient world. Now 
everybody thinks, and where there is no doubt 
as to the main issue there is frequently 
solicitude as to this one point—the survival 
of individual consciousness, the interest in 
which is heightened by, and for many quite 
dependent upon, the possibility of future re- 
unions of families and friends with full 
mutual recognition. 


VII 

As to this concern regarding the future 
restoration of intimacies broken by death, 
a careful study of the record of any com- 
munity would show how much more stress 
very many people put upon it as related to 
the future than as related to the present 
life—which does not seem quite consistent. 
Homes are broken otherwise than by death— 
forever, in the most natural way, by the 
marriages of the younger generation for the 
making of new homes. Separations and 
divorces break the most intimate of human 
ties, and those who are widowed in many in- 
stances marry again. An adopted child often 
displaces one that has been early lost and, 
after years of cherishment, would not be 
given up even for the one that is gone. We 
do not love because the object is lovable; the 
object is lovable because we can love. Then, 
too, we reflect that, though we may have 
lived before this life, we do not seem to miss 
anything from past lives; on the contrary, 
we would stoutly aver that those we most 
dearly love we have always loved in however 
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many lives have been ours. Still, so strong 
is the sentiment by which we would cling to 
our dear ones for all lives to come, even 
though we call it the avarice of love, that it 
is painful to discuss it as if it were a ques- 
tion. The sentiment will persist to the end 
of human time; and as love grows more and 
more in the world, excluding hate, and is 
more luminous and significant, being con- 
stantly lifted to a higher plane of finer feel- 
ing, so that what is elemental and instinctive 
in natural ties not only shows leaf and 
flower rather than root, but takes ori psy- 
chical veils, it seems more intelligently to 
demand expansion beyond the limits of the 
present earthly life. 


VIII 

And it is just this demand for expansion, 
for fuller development, which prompts the 
desire for a continuation hereafter of our 
identical individuality, even if there could 
be no renewal of earthly associations. Those 
who have the largest development here have 
the keenest expectation of the future and 
would be satisfied with the assurance of just 
enough reminiscence of this life to establish 
the sense of continuity. More than that 
might be distressfully confusing, involving 
a sacrifice of all the advantages of individ- 
uality itself. I would rather give up the 
reminiscence altogether than these very ap- 
preciable advantages. The Occidental mind 
does not take kindly to the conception of 
Nirvana. Nothing could be “thinner” than 
that. We would rather wait for a new uni- 
verse—and the wait would not be sensibly as 
long as that between going to sleep and 
waking—and have back some sort of bodies. 
with a comfortable sequestration of our in- 
dividual souls, and all the beautiful and va- 
ried cosmic phenomena about us to which 
we have been accustomed, than to be sudden- 
ly and forever swallowed up in the inane 
Absolute. If we care so much for recog- 
nizable identity we should doubtless, in the 
new-born universe, have sometimes that sense 
of familiarity, seeming like a reminiscence, 
which we are now often surprised into by 
some especially novel scene or situation. We 
might really be very much like our old selves 
and the world about us substantially the 
same as this, for our study and delight. The 
Demiurge, it is true, may be Protean, beyond 
our possible imagining, and the whole in- 
vestment might he a surprising transforma- 
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tion, even bathingly unanological to anything 
we know. We might have transformed capa- 
cities and faculties and not miss old things 
or any reminders of them. Of course, then 
as now, we might regard the whole thing as 
illogical and see how it might have been bet- 
ter fashioned, but it would be new. We may 
reasonably suppose, if our reasoning counts 
for anything, that each new universe, if not 
better than its predecessor, would be an ad- 
vance. There may be a comparative mo- 
dernity in universes. 

But I am not propounding this as even 
a working hypothesis of a future life. For 
all we know, instead of universes proceeding 
in tandem, a new universe is now rising syn- 
chronously with the falling of this one, in- 
volving as this evolves—as the new year of 
a tree begins with its exfoliation. We see 
the katabolism, the expenditure, the 
descent. The tension side is hidden from us. 
But, as to any application to our theme, that 
also is a theory. I am casting about for any, 
even plausible, chance of being saved from 
absorption into the Absolute. 





only 


1X 
What I would fain insist upon is indi- 
viduality. Continued individuality from one 
life to another seems to involve a contra- 


diction of terms. Formed life—that struc- 
tural result of habit which we call character, 
our developed tastes, and our intellectual at- 
tainments—we can hardly conceive of as car- 
ried over into a future existence whose emer- 
gence is even newer than birth. But most 
people do so conceive, however unphilosoph- 
ical the conception may be; they think of 
that other life as beginning just where it 
stops here and going right on from that 
point. Evidently the Society for Psychical 
Research rests its whole procedure upon this 
assumption, and if the expectations of most 
of the members of this society should be 
satisfactorily realized in verifiable proofs of 
this hypothesis, what can the candid phi- 
losopher do but accept it? On the other 
hand, we cannot positively assert that, be- 
cause it is not proven it is therefore unten- 
able. We do not, perhaps, comprehend to 
what extent our mental fabric is undone 
in sleep and rises again, renewed by. the re- 
creative office of this same sleep. Is there 
in death some like miracle of release and 
restoration, the soul receiving back its proper 
vesture, wholly fresh and mystically trans- 
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formed by the very power that wrought the 
ruinous divestiture‘ We do not know—but 
if it is so, is it necessary or of any. value to 
the soul that its reinvestment should include 
the complete equipment it acquired on earth 
—of information, technical skill, and prac- 
tical maxims, along with the trivial curiosity 
of a gossip? Is there no absolution in the 
great change? Must we think of these souls 
as forever waiting, as we imagine the Mar- 
tians to be, for the chance of a casual -com- 
munication with us? 

The conservation of individuality would, 
with this handicap, seem less desirable. We 
would have it as.light-weighted, at least, as 
we have it here and We value it in 
the present life for its inviolate insulation, 
which at the same time shuts us in from 
distracting interruptions and leaves us open 
to the larger invisible currents of life. It is 
the essential of perfect accord with other 
Thus, while it seems a kind of dis- 
continuity by reason of its sequestration, in- 
dividuality serves the continuity of life. But 
it does not make that continuity, which is 
indeed the first premise of all existence. 

We think ourselves as being here and now; 
it is the way of our thinking—the only way 
in which we can think at all. By the same 
formal habit of the mind we think of dying 
as going elsewhere, and speak of being 
“launched from time into eternity.” But 
this phraseology is not applicable to the spir- 
it itself. Distance is not real, but an illusion. 
The earth never really left the sun. Be 
cause of its apparent separation, which em- 
phasizes the bond of union, it becomes the 
explicit expression of solarity. Eternity is 
not quantitative; it is the quality of this life 
as truly as it can be of any other. Resur- 
gence is an essential attribute of life; it is 
not a coming or a going, but a new becoming. 


how. 


souls. 


X 

As mortality was not always, so it may not 
always be. Before it, was a lower order of 
life—beyond it, may be some higher order. 
So said the Master—that in the world to come 
there is no marrying or giving in marriage; 
neither shall they die any more. Sex and 
mortality began together and together they 
cease. The life without these and beyond 
these, as we know them, transcends our com- 
prehension. 

We confront the great change not with a 
theory, but as our most interesting venture. 
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WHICH 


DEALS WITH A TIMELY PROBLEM 
OOTS,” Mr. Thomas Wilbour 
began abruptly, helping him- 
self to an enormous spoon- 
ful of orange marmalade 
and spreading it over a bit 
of heavily buttered toast 
with the leisurely accuracy possible only to 
holiday breakfasts, “have you noticed any- 
thing out of the way lately with Aunt Em?” 
“With Aunt Em?’ Susy repeated absent- 
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mindedly, dragging her youngest dex- 
terously out from the coils of the electric 
table bell, which he rang furiously with e\ 
ery motion of his entangled feet (a disturb- 
ance which would have softened the brain 
of any ordinary waitress, but to which the 
Wilbours’ servants were thoroughly accus 
tomed). “ Why. I don’t think so, Tom. She 
seemed very well to me.—Martin, please don’t 
kick your chair so much, and you know very 
well that those crusts will be saved for your 
dinner, so you might as well eat them now!” 

“T’ll never eat none of them,” said Mar 
tin quietly, but very, very firmly. “ Ill never 
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eat nothing, if it has to be them. Thomas, 
I'll kick your head if you smell my boots 
again.” 

Susy drew a long, resigned breath. This 
was to be one of Martin’s “ days.” 

“There’s no use arguing with him, Tom,” 
she interposed hastily, as her husband gulped 
his marmalade down with a portentous ex- 
pression. “ When he gets to a certain point, 
he knows what he’ll have to do, and he doesn’t 
like it at all. So he’d better be careful.” 

Martin made no reply whatever, but  os- 
tentatiously cleaned bits of bread down to 
their crusts and piled these latter in the 
shape of a log cabin by his plate. 

“ Binks no eat cushts, naughty Binks go 
swraighttobed,” Thomas murmured _tactful- 
ly, edging with good generalship out of his 
brother’s way, but slightly miscaleulating the 
reach of that avenger’s arm, so that a neat 
nip in the fleshy part of his back elicited 
agonized squeaks from the injudicious com- 
mentator and destroyed for the moment the 
serenity of the morning meal. 

It was the Fourth of July, and in honor 
of the day Myron Plummer had early sus- 
pended the emblem of his country from the 
neat white flagpole that had for a week past 
adorned the side yard. This pole was mask- 
ed for several feet of its otherwise bare and 
undecorative surface by a fortunate clump 
of syringas, an arrangement somewhat un- 
gratefully insisted upon by Mr. Wilbour be- 
fore he would consent to accept the flag, 
which was a recent gift from his aunt, 
and made him feel, as he somewhat enig- 
matically described it, like a German den- 
tist, anyway, but less so when the syringas 
partly covered the thing. Pressed for an ex- 
plantation, he had admitted that a German 
dentist who had lived near him in boyhood 
had owned and frequently used a flagpole, 
and that he objected to the resemblance, but 
as the position was somewhat untenable, he 
had finally admitted its inherent weakness, 
and had even, at Aunt Emma’s insistence, 
purchased a flagpole of proportionate size to 
attach to her gift. 

“ After all,” Aunt Emma had urged, “ the 
children are Americans, and as the public 
schools are the only place where patriotism 
is taught, and they aren’t to go to them, they 
ought to learn it at home. And the first 
step is a flag.” 

So, as has been said, the banner of his 
country floated like a mammoth peppermint- 
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stick in the breeze, when Martin and his 
brother sallied forth to take the air after the 
somewhat tempestuous scene which closed his 
breakfast and threatened at one moment to 
banish his modest bundle of firecrackers from 
the programme of the day. To any collec- 
tion of adults unaccustomed to the constant 
presence of a pair of youths of six and two 
years, respectively, the scene of the breakfast 
whose harrowing details have been, in the in- 
terests of domesticity, repressed, would un- 
doubtedly have spelled nervous headache and 
an acute attack of pessimism at the very 
least; but to the Wilbours it was but as the 
merest ripple on the surface of family life, 
and passed as such, with little comment. 

Tom took another cup of coffee on the 
strength of the interruption and resumed his 
previous topic with the ease which only long 
practice in this art could have given him. 

“ About Aunt Em,” he began—“ is it only 
my idea, or isn’t she just a little—er—well, 
just a little .. .” 

“Why, what do you mean, Tom?’ Susy 
was honestly quite ignorant of whatever fine 
shades of meaning her husband had intend- 
ed to convey and he was forced to speak more 
plainly. 

“T can’t exactly think of the word I want,” 
he began again, but at this simple statement 
Susy gasped irrepressibly. 
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“Goodness! If you can’t think of it, Tom 
my, who in the world can?” 

Passing by this apparent tribute to his 
mental powers with an airy wave of the hand, 
Mr. Wilbour continued. 

“ Maybe it’s only me she favors, but 1 give 
you my word, Toots, I haven’t opened my 
mouth for the last week that I haven’t been 
—been, well, been sat on, you know!” 

Susy scowled thoughtfully. 

“Do you mean to say you haven’t noticed 
it?” he demanded. 

“ Why, now that you speak of it, I remem- 
ber that you have been rather argument—” 

“ Arguments!” Tom interrupted. “I be- 
lieve you! Heavens above! how can I help 
it, when she talks such nonsense? Am I or 
am I not supposed to know whether or not 
a married woman can control her property 
in this State?” 

“Oh, well, what does it matter?” said his 
wife philosophically. “I don’t know how on 
earth we got into the subject, anyhow.” 

“That’s it—that’s just it!” Tom leaned 
toward her dramatically, rolling his after- 
breakfast cigarette with the air of a con- 
spirator. “Don’t you observe that we’re al- 
ways getting into those subjects? Three or 
four days ago what were we scrapping over? 
Oh, I know—child labor. I got it, hot and 
heavy, just because I said—and very proper- 
ly—that there were two sides to that ques- 
tion and that a great many ignorant people 
were going to get themselves into a fine box 
if they went around ventilating their half- 
baked ideas about it without realizing what 
they were getting at in the end with their 
erazy ‘sweeping reforms.’ ” 

“ Well, I know; but why will you talk about 
those sort of things, Tom?” and Susy glanced 
out of the window and jumped nervously 
as the first explosive bang assured the neigh- 
horhood that the independence of America 
was forever memorialized in one faithful 
patriot’s heart. 

“T talk about them? I?’ Tom swelled 
with disgust. “What should I talk about 


‘em for? I tell you it’s Aunt Em. Toots, 
she’s got something up her sleeve! She’s 
at it again—you mark my words. That’s 


why she’s always roping me into some—” 

Bang! Bang! Bang! 

A frantic wail from Thomas and abnor- 
mal silence on his brother’s part struck ter- 
ror to their hearts, and they raced out to the 
flagpole to meet, after all, a reassuring tran- 
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“T SAW THAT I WAS JUST LIKE THAT NEGRO.” 


quillity, as the bangs turned out to have been 
merely three unusually successful celebra- 
tions of the day and Thomas’ wail nothing 
more than his ingenuous protests against the 
fate that confined him to paper torpedoes, 
which but feebly expressed, it would seem, 
the patriotic emotions that stirred his youth- 
ful breast. 

They sat down comfortably under the sy- 
ringas and Tom, after a few reminiscent 
whiffs of the burning powder, yielded, like 
the war-horse, to its seductions and touched 
off a few of the firecrackers, to the great de- 
light of his heirs. Aunt Emma, who scorned 
late breakfasts, having taken that meal, as 
she succinctly put it, for considerably over 
half a century at half past seven, now joined 
them, crackling in a speckled black and 
white morning dress, and commented favor- 
ably on the effect of the flag and its undoubt- 
ed educative results. 

“And though I understand, of 
Susy, your objection to those rough boys in 
the public school and the horrid things Mar- 
tin would undoubtedly learn there, still I 
must say that the system is most excellent 
and it is so beautiful to see them all stand 
up and do that about my God, my home, and 
my flag!” 

“What do they do when they stand up?” 
Tom inquired lazily, jerking his youngest 


course, 
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back suddenly from a too intimately con- 
ducted analysis of that species of pyrotechnic 
known as a “sisser,” an effect which the 
chief operator produces by the simple proc- 
ess of bending a firecracker in the middle 
and applying a light to the exposed and 
bursting powder, with the pleasing result, and 
almost as pleasing uncertainty as to where 
the object will jump, which might be expect- 
cd from the method employed. 

“ Why, they all rise,” Aunt Emma explain- 
ed, herself suiting the action to the word, 
“and point upward —like this — when they 
say ‘my God’; then, then—well, really now, 
I can’t remember where they do point for 
‘my home’; they can’t all point in different 
directions very well, now, can they? It 
wouldn’t be orderly—” 

“And then, people move so often, too,” 
Susy added absent-mindedly. 

Tom gazed with interest at Aunt Emma’s 
suspended gestures and suggested, 

“Perhaps they put their hands on their 
hearts—you know ‘home is where the heart 
rr 
“Well, anyway,” Miss Wilbour resumed, 
“when it’s ‘my flag,’ they kiss their hands 
all together to the flag over Washington’s 
picture, and it really brings tears to your 
eyes, Tom, to see all those little Jewish and 
Irish and Italian children so patriotic!” 

“Um!” said her nephew thoughtfully. “I 
don’t doubt it would have brought tears to 
Washington’s, Aunt Emma. But if you ap- 
prove of it so highly, why not teach it .to 
the kiddies? At least they know where 
to point for ‘my home.’ Wouldn’t you, 
boys ?” 

“ That’s a very good idea, Tom and Susy,” 
Aunt Emma cried enthusiastically, “and it 
make a nice little ceremony for the 
Now, just come over here for a 

Thomas dear, and stand by Mar- 
tin. So; stand up straight and hold your 
heads up—” 

“T have to tie m’ shoe,” Martin grumbled 
suspiciously, “let Thomas do it.” 

“ Now, Binks dear, don’t be disagreeable,” 
Susy interposed, “and don’t begin to make 
objections before you know what it is Aunt 
Emma wants you to do, even.” 

“T don’t care what it is—I don’t want to 
do it,” said Binks flatly; “I’m too big to kiss 
my hand. I’m six and a half.” 

“Stand up here, sir!” Tom commanded 
shortly, and Martin hurriedly assumed a lop- 
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moment, 
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sided and unconvincing pose next his broth- 
er, who braced himself for the coming or- 
deal by stepping firmly upon one foot with 
the other, thus throwing himself forcibly 
upon the ground and requiring to be un- 
twisted before he could arise with any degree 
of success. 

“Now,” said Aunt 
‘my God’ together—” 

“ Mother won’t let 
ed doggedly. 

“Won’t let you! What do 
dear?” Susy asked anxiously, her maternal 
imagination requiring no aid in prophesying 
a strained and unfortunate morning if things 
took no turn for the better. 

“That new Mary that cooks things in the 
kitchen says ‘my God’ all the time, and 
when I said, ‘My God, Thomas, you’ve lost 
your rubber,’ you said if I said it again 
you’d speak to my father, and so I can’t,” he 
explained in injured tones. 

Tom turned his head, after the simple 
formula in vogue among adults when they 
wish to conceal inconvenient emotions from 
eyes sharper than the average squirrel’s, but 
Susy was too involved in explanation to find 
time for mirth and hastened valiantly into 
the awkward discussion. 

“ No, no, dear; you don’t understand. You 
mustn’t say it about Thomas’ rubber, but 
this is different. This is a—a sort of a little 
speech—an address—” 

“Whose dress ?” 

“Oh, dear—Aunt Emma, if you want the 
children to say it, I really think you might 
explain it!” 

“You are looking up into heaven, Martin 
—and Thomas,” Aunt Emma began, “ and so 
it is perfectly proper to say ‘my God.’ It’s 
not at all the way Mary says it. I’m sure 
you know why.” 

“Yes,” Martin interrupted eagerly, with 
the first evidence of interest he had vet 
shown, “I do, Aunt Emma.” 

“T thought so, dear,” said she, with an ir- 
resistible glance of triumph at the child’s 
parents—that concentrated essence of  in- 
quiry, peculiar to the unmarried, as to why 
Providence has seen fit to implant in their 
breasts alone that exclusive comprehension 
of infancy so often displayed by them. “ Tell 
me why it is different.” 

“ Because,” Binks returned importantly, as- 
suming a Daniel Webster attitude, “you say 
‘my Godd’ and Mary says ‘ my Gawd’!” 


Emma, “we all say 


me,” Martin interrupt- 
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MAKING A COLLAR OF KISSES. 


Again Tom turned his head and this time “Well, at any rate, 
Susy sided openly with him, and Aunt Emma _ it will never be done, 
looked the pain and disillusionment reserved _ briskly, “and so don’t let us argue any more, 
for those who grapple with the youthful children, but do it, if we’re going to.” 


mind. “T will if mother will,” Martin bargained 
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shamelessly, noting his mother’s relaxed air 
and sure of his ground. 

“Of course I will,” Susy returned prompt- 
ly, “we all will; father, too. Come on, Tom 
—get up!” 

Somewhat unwillingly, but alive to the re- 
sponsibilities of his example, Mr. Wilbour 
arose languidly and lined up with the other 
four on the edge of the little slope behind the 
flagstaff. 

“Now,” Aunt Emma began approvingly, 
“all together, looking up—look at the sky, 
Thomas dear—now!” 

And from the throats of the united Wilbour 
family rang such an unexpected and thrilling 
shout as would have made the fortune of any 
stage manager of Bowery melodrama. 

“ My God!” they cried, then ceased abrupt- 
ly; for the extraordinary and undreamed-of 
effect of the exclamation proved altogether 
too much for two of the performers, and Tom 
and Susy staggered back, weak with laughter, 
and literally rolled down the little slope, in 
which manceuvre their sons enthusiastically 
joined, leaving Aunt Emma, a disgusted god- 
dess of liberty, alone beneath the flagstaff. 

When they had picked themselves up and 
climbed, still giggling hysterically, to the seat 
of the experiment in applied patriotism, Miss 
Wilbour had composed herself and was en- 
gaged in the morning paper, which she had 
brought out with her. Susy would have 
glided over the incident with the placidity 
known only to the mothers of boys, but Tom 
could not resist the opportunity of a final shot, 
and observed, as he settled himself beside her: 

“You see, Aunt Em, it’s all because we’re 
not Jews or Italians. I’m sure we could have 
pulled it off if we’d been even as nationally 
inclined as the Irish, perhaps—but it’s the 
stern repression of the Anglo-Saxon nature 
that—” 

“ Anglo-Saxon grandmother!” Aunt Emma 
interrupted briefly; “ it’s all very well to joke, 
Tom, but there won’t be any Americans—in 
spirit—if this keeps up, 1 can tell you.” 

“Good heavens! Aunt Em, what do you 


mean? If we keep on rolling down-hill?”’ 
“Miss Shaughnessy says that the—the 
other Americans are just as easy to train 


into it as the Irish, if you take them young 
enough, but that the older ones act foolish 
about it—just like you and Susy.” 

“The ‘other Americans’ is good, anyhow,” 
Tom commented. “ Who’s Miss Shaughnes- 
sy ?%—not one of the ‘ others,’ I take it.” 
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“She’s the principal of the public school,” 
said Aunt Emma with a curious decision of 
manner, “and a very fine woman!” 

“ Well, well,” observed her nephew. “ Since 
when have you been so interested in the pub 
lie schools, Aunt Em? [ didn’t know women 
could be principals, anyway—I thought they 
had to be men.” 

“T don’t doubt you did,” replied Aunt 
Emma with a certain asperity, “ but you were 
mistaken, you see. Women are not entirely 
helpless, even in this country.” 

“For heaven’s sake, I should think not!” 
Tom declared in amazement. “‘ Even in 
this country’! Lord! If can 
show me any country where they’re less help- 


Good you 
less—”’ 

“ Finland,” Aunt Emma articulated abrupt- 
ly, causing her niece and nephew to stare at 
her in empty surprise. 

“Finland! Why, Aunt Emma, what do 
you mean?” Susy cried. “Do you mean the 
Finland that the Sears’ waitress came from ?” 

“T do,” said Aunt Emma firmly, “though 


that is a curious method of describing a 
country, Susy.” 
“Well, but—but what do the women do 


there?” Tom inquired vaguely, touching the 
short fuse of a firecracker with a bit of the 
brown, pungent light-stick known to youth- 
ful patriots as “punk,” and tossing the 
cracker cleverly so that it exploded in mid- 
air, to the delighted admiration of his 
sons. 

“Did you ask me what they did in Fin- 
land?” Aunt Emma repeated, with a curious 
determination in her manner, as the tumult 
and the shouting (to the words of a 
modern bard) died. 

“Why, yes,” Tom returned carelessly, “ yes. 
Aunt Em, since we appear to be conducting 
this conversation on the lines of a nigger 
minstrel show, yes, Brother Bones, I do ask 
you, what do the women do in Finland?” 

“They vote,” said Aunt Emma shortly. 

Tom dropped the punk from a relaxed 
hand, and it burned, slowly and silently, but 
surely, through his gray flannel trousers. Not 
till the seorching heat stung his actual per 
son did he develop sufficient presence of mind 
to push it off, and even the round, smoking 
hole in the light fabric elicited only a casual 
murmur from Susy, so utterly taken aback 
were the Wilbours by this brief announce- 
ment of their relative. 

The unusual silence impressed even the 
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children, who turned inquiring faces toward 
their elders, and Martin asked curiously, 

“How do they vote, Aunt Emma?” 

“ With ballots,” said Miss Wilbour firmly— 
“with ballots, Martin. As you will see, some 
day,” she added with a concealed meaning 
of some sort, evidently, all the more dreadful 
because no one knew just what meaning it 
concealed. 


“ Ballads?” Martin repeated, “ like—like 
‘Young Lockervar has come out in the 
West’? I like those. Does the Sears’ 


waitress know that one?” 

“The two are very much alike,” said Tom, 
catching his breath at last; “at least some- 
body or other once said he didn’t care who 
east one, if he could get royalties on the 
other, I believe.” 

“But as he was a man, there was nothing 
to prevent him from doing both,” said Aunt 
Emma quickly. 

Tom looked at her and shook his head sad- 
ly once or twice. Then he took a cigarette 
from his pocket,- tapped the end slightly, lit 
it, and puffed out a full breath. 

“So that was it, all the time!” he said re- 
proachfully. “Oh, Aunt Em! Aunt Em! 
Married women’s property, indeed! Child la- 
bor, forsooth! And I never once suspected! 
Do you want my vote, woman? Take it, take 
it! It never did anything yet but keep me 
from winning a gold cup on election day.” 

Aunt Emma nodded sadly and yet as one 
who takes a certain pride in seeing her deep- 
est convictions fulfilled. 

“Just what Miss Shaughnessy says!” she 
mourned. “ The sex that put: a paltry game 
of golf before its country’s welfare is the sex 
that stands selfishly in the way of—in the 
way of—” 

“The only other sex there is,” her nephew 
finished helpfully. “Go on, Aunt Em, get 
it out of your system and don’t mind me! 
Is this part of the public-school instruction ? 
When did you begin to feel this way? I be- 
lieve you’re planning to be mayor before you 
die—they always get in with the schools.” 

“Not at all, Tom; not at all,” she replied 
eagerly, “that’s just what the better class 
of women don’t want. We don’t want to hold 
any office—it’s only to vote.” 

“The more fools you,” her nephew remark- 
ed impolitely. “Why not draw the salary, 
while you’re about it? And incidentally, dear 
aunt, keep your eye on anybody of the name 
of Shaughnessy, when it comes to office-hold- 
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ing, and watch ’em get away with it! There’s 
no one, short of a Reilly, to beat ’em! I'll bet 
you your friend the principal knows the proper 
length of a mayor’s train this minute, and 
whether plaids or stripes will be most worn!” 

“Tt’s all very well to make fun, Tom,” 
Aunt Emma persisted, “ but making fun is not 
arguing and can’t be accepted as such any 
longer. As the Reverend Byram Boskowitz 
told us at the Normal luncheon last week—” 

“The Normal luncheon?” cried. 
“ Was that where you were the day you miss- 
ed the four-twenty? What on earth is a 
Normal luncheon ?” 

“Tt is a luncheon of all the alumne of the 
Normal Training School for Teachers,” Miss 
Wilbour informed them quickly, transparent- 
ly delighted to have relieved her open mind 
of such unnatural secrecy. “ And there were 
over a hundred of them there. Miss Shaugh- 
nessy gave me a ticket for the speeches af- 
terward. She was toast-mistress. And you 
ought to have heard Doctor Boskowitz, Tom; 
he was wonderfully interesting—and he cer- 
tainly is masculine enough for anybody,” she 
added conclusively. 

“ Really!” said Tom, 
but Aunt Emma would 
suspicious interest. “ 
of his masculine ideas ?” 

“Yes, indeed, Tom,” answered with 
pleasure, “they’re here in this paper; I saved 
it especially.” 

And assuming her glasses, the good woman 
read, with the impressive monotony dedi- 
eated to newspaper interpretation, the fol- 
lowing selection: 

“Dr. Byram Boskowitz charges the Alum- 
ne of the X—— Normal Training School 
with favoring the harem idea of women—not 
to the full Oriental limit, but in the sense 
of a confined, restricted life. 

“And that was rather startling, Tom and 
Susy,” she interpolated, looking mildly at 
them over her glasses, “but you will see he 
makes it even stronger.” 

“Your harem of the United States may 
little than the Mohammedan 
woman's,” he told them, “ but your ‘ sphere’ 
is not a sphere—it is not a hemisphere; it is 
only a segment.” 

“Well, well!” said Tom with increasing 
interest. “Isn’t he the startling old bird, 
though? Only a segment, eh? What did 
the Shaughnessy think of that?’ 

“T know you are all devoted to your wash- 
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“Dear mie, no indeed,” he 
interrupted hastily. “In the 
circumstances, I must say, dear 
aunt, I should think the ma- 
jority of. the normal alumnez 
—the very normal alumne— 
would have been dissatisfied!” 

“Tommy!” Mrs. Wilbour 
warned him, “don’t be ab- 
surd!” 

“Absurd! I?’ Tom looked 
highly virtuous. “With the 
Reverend Boskowitz on deck? 
Toots, you wrong me!” 

“T—I don’t think there’s 
any more,” Aunt Emma began 
somewhat unconvincingly, but 
her nephew snatched the pa- 
per with a quick movement 
from her hand, and, defend- 
ing himself easily against her 
feeble attempts, read with 
great relish the- peroration 
\\\ of the lecture. 

\ x | “JT would invite you to be- 
SNA come dangerous women, (For 


“ALL TOGETHER, NOW—LOOKING UPp—Now!” heaven’s sake, Aunt Em!) 


tubs and your children,’ Aunt Emma read 
on hastily, “ but the question is whether these 
should absorb your vitality.” 

“Hold on!” Tom interrupted at this. 
“ Didn’t you say this luncheon was in New 
York? Wasn’t the Reverend Byram just a 
little, just a little, teeny, weeny—” 

“Well, Tom,” said Miss Wilbour honestly, 
“as Miss Shaughnessy said afterward, that 
was the only weak point he made.” 

“Ah” (her nephew eyed her closely), “ not 
so many washtubs, perhaps .. .” 

“Well, you see, Tom, they were all teach- 
ers but eleven—they married superintendents 
of schools—and only six of them had any 
children. So—so—well, that part didn’t ap- 
ply so much.” 

“No; I can see that,” her nephew replied 
readily enough. “So that was his only 
weak point, was it? I should say that was 
rather a good thing, Aunt Em, for many 
points like that would be likely to swamp 
the lecture, don’t you think? Well, go on. 
Did he add any more little gems?” 

“Surely no woman should be satisfied to 
he mérely the mother of a family,” Aunt 
Emma continued, stopping involuntarily at 
his chuckling. 


Did you hear that at some re- 
cent foregathering of females (females is 
good—perhaps they weren’t normal) a wom- 
an from Boston warned her hearers against 
certain women who try to improve social con- 
ditions as ‘dangerous women’? (Look out 
for Miss Shaughnessy, Aunt Em!) 

“T would have you become dangerous wom- 
en (1 take it back, Aunt Em, you needn’t look 
out for her at all!) dangerous to hoary, sen- 
ile injustice, antiquated civics, superstition, 
disease.” 

Mr. Wilbour handed the folded paper cere- 
moniously back, and drew a long breath. 

“T’m no palmist, dear aunt,” he said at 
last, “but I would guarantee to give the 
Reverend Byram a reading, free, and urge 
him to look out for a tall, strong woman re- 
sembling a trained nurse, because if he ever 
meets one, it’s all up with him, if she has 
a strait-jacket with her. I can see a large 
building like an institution, right from here, 
looming up in his life.” 

“Of course, Tom, you can take ail these 
things the wrong way,” Aunt Emma began. 

“Tf you mean Boskowitz, I wouldn’t take 
him any way,” said Tom decidedly, “not as 
a gift. And I must say, Aunt Em, that if 
he has a vote, you might as well have five.” 
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“ Perhaps the address wasn’t quite so suit- 
able for just those women—” 

“Will you tell me any women it would 
have been suitable for? Lord! Harems and 
washtubs and mothers of families, to a pack 
of normal school-teachers! 

“ Although,” Mr. Wilbour added thought- 
fully, ““what d’you suppose he’d have said 
to abnormal ones? It makes my head swim!” 

“Did you know,” Aunt Emma observed 
somewhat irrelevantly, “that women commit 
only one-fifth as many crimes as men ?” 

Her nephew stared uncomprehendingly at 
her. 

“That is taken from statistics,” she con- 
tinued triumphantly, “collected by—oh, by 
somebody important, and so, as that doctor— 
remember that Englishman that spoke 
over here and said he was so surprised that 
the American woman should be behind Rus- 
and Bohemians—as he said, women 
would lift politics out of the slime. Te made 
that, at least, very clear.” 

Tom still gazed at her dumbly, but here, to 
the surprise of both, Susy, who was holding 
Thomas, now grown sleepy with excitement 
and heat, entered the political arena. 

“T think it’s awfully silly, Aunt Emma,” 
she said, “to worry about all that when, as 
a matter of fact, most women don’t want to 
vote, anyhow. It’s just as that nice old Doc- 
tor What’s-his-name says, if they wanted to, 
of course they would, but they don’t. I don’t 
know a single one that does except Minnie 
Sears, and she says it would be very repug- 
nant to her feelings to ride in that smelly. 
old coupé they send round for voters in Lau- 
relmere, but still, she would do it for Doro- 
thy’s sake.” 

“ Suffering Satan!” Tom cried, “ how would 
it help Dorothy ?” 

“ Oh, that about the slime that Aunt Emma 
said, I suppose,” Susy returned vaguely; “ but 
then, Minnie would do anything if it was 
disagreeable enough.” 

Aunt Emma began fumbling in the capa- 
cious pocket that dignified all her dresses, 
and produced, to the complete mental rout 
of her niece and nephew, a small red blank- 
book. To be more exact, it had once been 
blank, but was now nearly filled with notes 
on the various lectures she had attended dur- 
ing Martin’s infancy, at which period she 
had eagerly collected every available theory 
of child culture, to the mingled alarm and 
amusement of the young Wilbours. . They 
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had not seen this book siuce long before she 
left them, nearly two years ago now, to join 
domestic forces with a favorite cousin of her 
own age, and with sudden memories of those 
days, that seemed so long past, when boyish 
Martin was babyish Binks and Thomas was 
not at all, moved them to join hands quickly, 
half with tears, half with laughter. Binks, 
who would not talk, and when at last he 
would, talked unquotably; Binks, who would 
not walk until tied into a humiliating creep- 
ing-bag; Binks, who bore so patiently enough 
psychological experiments to have permanent- 
ly stunted the growth of a less determined 
infant—all this the red book brought up to 
them, and they glanced wonderingly with one 
accord at the trousered citizen now searching 
hopefully among the burned-out firecrackers 


for one possible treasure, his hat cocked 
over one ear, his hands in his bulging 
pockets, and—vyes, an actual whistle on 


his lips. 

Aunt Emma’s voice woke them as from a 
dream. 

“Tt is just there, Susy, that the most im- 
portant point of all comes in,” she eried 
triumphantly. “Miss Shaughnessy cut this 
bit out of a great speech—it was in the 
Sun—and bought fifty copies to cut from, 
and mailed them to all the women—the unin- 
terested women—she knew. She said if that 
didn’t stir them, nothing would. Just after 
it, the clipping says, the house fairly shook 
with applause so that the man couldn’t go 
on for some minutes—it was a man, you'll 
notice! Listen to this: 

“ As for the assertion that women did not 
want the Abraham Lincoln had said, 
when he was told that the negro didn’t want 
the vote, that if the negro had sunk so low 
he hugged his chains, the hour of his deliver 
ance had struck. 

“¢Had struck!’” Aunt Emma _ repeated 
solemnly. “And that is what convinced me, 
Tom and Susy. I suddenly saw that I was 
just like that negro! For I didn’t want to 
vote, then,” she added frankly—“ that is. not 
particularly.” 

“Dear, dear!” Tom murmured, “is it as 
bad as that! Well, that certainly is a smash- 
er. That ends it, as far as I’m concerned. 
T’m all in. All I can say is, when you are 
President, don’t forget that here’s a likely 
young Attorney-General, will you? There’s 
a good fellow! The only other thing I can 
think of it in this connection—and heaven 


vote, 
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knows it’s a mere bagatelle, after an argu- 
ment like that—I hope, I do earnestly hope, 
my dear aunt, that your use of the vote won’t 
resemble the negro’s—after his hour had 
struck!” . 

“T—I don’t think I know just what you 
mean, Tom,” Miss Wilbour began uncertainly. 

“Of course you don’t,” he returned cheer- 
fully, “neither does the man who made that 
speech, when the house, as the Sun so pithily 
puts it, fairly shook—I should think it might 
have. However, why should you waste your 
vitality, as friend Boskowitz said, in under- 
standing it? Don’t understand—just vote. 
In the words of the poet, ‘ Vote, and the coon 
votes with you; think, and you think alone!’ 
—It’s going to rain. Get up, you unnatural 
woman,” he turned upon Susy, who was, at 
Thomas’ request, making a collar of kisses 
for his hot little neck, and taking great pains 
to make the kisses join neatly; “it’s sicken- 
ing to us—Miss Shaughnessy and Aunt Em 
and me, I mean—to see you sitting there, 
dead to every responsibility, with the negro 
sinking and striking all around you and you 
hugging your chains like—like anything!” 

“Pooh! I’m not,” said Susy, laughing and 
completing the collar with an elaborately 
constructed buckle of complicated design, 
which entailed an enormous deal of kissing, 
and tickled Thomas so that he squealed again; 
“T’m only hugging my baby!” 

“Toots,” Tom declared, waving his hand 
oratorically and concealing it between the 
second and third buttons of his coat, “ you 
have hit it! In your benighted, feeble-mind- 
ed fashion you have certainly hit it—it’s the 
same thing!” 

They turned toward the house, laughing, 
dragging Thomas between them, and Aunt 
Emma stood puzzled beneath the flagstaff, 
whose banner hung languidly now in the 
dense calm that preceded the coming thunder- 
storm. A few slow drops sprinkled her fore- 
head already, and she was starting to follow 
the others when she remembered the new flag 
and turned hastily to lower it. Tugging at 
the fastenings with nervous fingers—Aunt 
Emma detested thunder—she seemed only to 
knot them harder, and her frantic tug at the 
main rope appeared to have no effect what- 
ever. She put her whole weight on the rope; 
the flag did not move. 

“The thing’s bewitched!” she cried irri- 
tably. “ Martin, run and call your father to 
come and take in the flag before it pours.” 
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“Can’t you do it, Aunt Emma?” asked 
Martin curiously. 

“No, I can’t,” she said; “it’s too heavy. 
Hurry and call your father.” 

“Why, I'll do it for you,” he assured her 
tolerantly. “I don’t need to call father. 
Didn’t you see how he ran her up?” and his 
little brown fingers hovered over the knot. 

“Ran it up,” she corrected. “A flag isn’t 
she, Martin.” 

“That’s what Myron Plummer says—run 
her up,” he replied placidly. “You were 
pullin’ on the wrong rope. It’s a slip-knot.” 

And the flag began to descend, easily and 
steadily, while Miss Wilbour watched it, half 
chagrined, half amused. 

“ Evidently a she can’t take it down, even 
if it is she,” and she watched him slip the 
bright folds loose from the guy-rope. 

“Oh, well,” he said with a curious effect 
of his father in his gestures and voice, “ flags 
is men’s work. Father and Ill take care of 
her.” 

“Indeed!” she answered, absurdly nettled 
by the amazing precision with which he wove 
and wove again the loose ropes, pursing his 
lips in umneonscious imitation of Myron 
Plummer, and breathing heavily as he clum- 
sily but with a certain rough effectiveness 
folded the lengths of canvas together, and 
knotted them into a compact bundle with the 
loose short end that depended from one cor- 
ner. “Indeed! But I bought this flag, Mas- 
ter Martin—neither of you two men, I no- 
tice.” 

“Oh, well, that’s all right,” he said absent- 
ly, making the main ropes taut about the 
lower brace of the pole, in a fever of impa- 
tience to effect a triumphant finish before 
Myron, already hastening toward them, could 
interfere, “that’s all right—you can buy ’em. 
We'll put ’em up and take ’em down, though.” 

“But can’t I do anything else, Martin?’ 
she cried, seizing his hand and hurrying from 
the seudding drops. “ Won’t you let me do 
anything else for my flag?” 

He caught instinctively at the note of real 
seriousness in her voice and did his best for 
her. 

“Oh yes,” he began, “:you can—you can—” 
A great clap of thunder drove them at a 
run to shelter, and with a sudden memory 
of the patriotic drill of an hour before he 
concluded hastily, “You can point to her, 
Aunt Emma!” 

(To be continued. ) 





























the sick or the morbid is that of fos- 

tering the spirit of dependence and 
blind obedience. Many persons acquire what 
is known as the “doctor habit,” which is 
a kind of moral slavery and must be destroy- 
ed if the individual is to be really free. 
There are, no doubt, exceptional cases in 
which it would seem only constant medical 
or spiritual direction will avail to make 
life tolerable. For example, some women 
throughout their entire history are haunted 
by over-conscientious scruples which return 
again and again, and these persons can win 
peace of soul for a time only by repeated 
interviews with doctor or clergyman or con- 
fidential friend. They are like the French 
noblewoman whom ™ 


’ | ‘HE danger attending all efforts to help 


Fénelon describes as “a 
good clock, but with so short a cord that it 
is necessary to wind it up often.” But the 
aim of every one who would help others, 
whether as minister or teacher or physician, 
must be to bring about self-direction, to en- 
able the miserable or the immature to get 
a hold of themselves and to become their 
own legislators. The purpose of the best 
therapeutic work is not to create spiritual 
weaklings, but robust, self-governing, and 
efficient personalities. Many nervous people 
think that their salvation must come from 
the outside: now, it is some great specialist; 
again, it is a particular kind of bath; or 
again, it is some highly recommended gym- 
nastic; or yet again, it is some special form 
of electricity that is to be the saving power. 
If only they can but give themselves passively 
up to these agencies, they think that all will 
be well. Now it is no undervaluing of any 
sound physical agency which leads me to in- 
sist that the cure, if cure there is to be, must 
come from within, that it is, in the ultimate 
analysis, an achievement of one’s own will, 
a product of the personal character. Let 
the nervous sufferer then keep in mind the 
saying of a great German physician: “ When 
a man tries with all his power for a certain 
object, he will attain it. To him who knocks 
it will be opened. We find daily examples 


of adventurers who have striven for wealth 
and fame and gained them; why should it 
be otherwise for health ?”’ 

How then can the nervous sufferer help 
himself? To begin with, he should ask him- 
self: “What is there in my physical life 
which may account for my nervous weakness ? 
Is my diet sufficient in quantity and nutri- 
tious in quality? Do I get enough: sleep? 
Is my work congenial? Is my environment 
in any degree suited to my tastes and apti- 
tudes? These are simple questions, and yet 
upon their answer often depends the possi- 
bility of nervous health or nervous disease. 
If the sufferer discovers that any of the 
physical causes of a nervous breakdown are 
in operation, it is obvious that it is his first 
duty to fight against these causes, to lessen 
them, and, if possible, to remove them alto- 
gether. In the next place—and this is es- 
pecially to be noted by nervous women—one 
of the essential conditions of nervous balance 
is the control of the emotions. The tendency 
on the slightest provocation to give way to 
a paroxysm of tears is dangerous because it 
leads to weakness, bodily‘ and mental. No 
doubt there are moments of poignant agony 
when tears are nature’s beneficent provision 
for some relief to an overstrained nervous 
and mental organism, but these moments 
come at rare intervals in our lives, and, as 
a rule, so far from weakening our mental 
or moral life, they uplift and purify it. 
What nervous people must be warned against 
is the tendency to let themselves go because 
of some petty worry or some slight domestic 
difference or through some morbid impulse 
to self-pity. When such a tendency is about 
to assert itself, the sufferer should at once 
turn her mind to some other subject of 
thought, or should pass out into the open air 
and take a few breathing exercises, or should 
apply herself to some gentle gymnastic exer- 
cises. It is through this diversion or distrac- 
tion of mind that the cause of the nervous 
trouble is side-tracked. 

But it would be idle to deny that there 
are objective causes of nervous wretch- 
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edness—unrequited love, frustrated ambi- 
tions, moral and intellectual aptitudes that 
have not found any sphere for their en- 
ergy—these are genuine causes of nervous 
weakness and cannot be dissipated by a wave 
of the hand. What then, in such cases, 
should be done? It is here that we must call 
in a little philosophy to help us. We must 
take up a new attitude to life. “The great 
guiding landmarks of a wise life,” Mr. 
W. E. H. Lecky, “ are indeed few and simple; 
to do our duty—to avoid useless sorrow—to 
acquiesce patiently in the inevitable.” Noth- 
ing is more futile, nothing more harmful, 
than the constant brooding and worrying 
over some evil that appears to be inevitable, 
the death of one whom we have loved, or the 
grief inflicted upon us through the cruelty 
of relative or friend, or the failure of some 
great purpose wrecked by uncontrollable cir- 
cumstances—to allow these experiences so to 
lay hold ‘upon the mind as to paralyze its 
normal functions and turn life into a kind 


of hell— 


says 


“ Oh, that way madness lies; we must shun that.” 
There is but one path of deliverance. The 
mind must be directed into new channels; 
old interests that have been allowed to die 
must be stirred afresh; new interests must 
be created; and perhaps of all methods 
whereby the soul can be saved from spir- 


itual suicide the best is by sinking itself 
in the sorrows and trials and burdens of 
others. 


But to return to the lesser nervous ills of 
life. Another method of self-help is that 
which goes by the name of self-suggestion. 
By this term is meant the power of the mind 
to receive a good suggestion on a hint from 
the outside or in the course of one’s own 
reflections and unconsciously, as in lighter 
states of sleep, to amplify it and so narrow 
consciousness upon it that it sets up a heal- 
ing process. Cure by self-suggestion rests 
upon the fundamental dogma of modern 
physiological psychology, that mind and body 
constitute an entity, that for every thought 
and feeling, however slight, there is a corre- 
sponding nervous event. It follows that, 


within limits, as is the mind so is the body. 
Our thoughts concerning our bodies are not 
inert, dead things; they are living forces 
that tend to find expression in corresponding 
physical states. 


At first sight, self-sugges- 
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tion seems an impossibility. How can the 
mind be at once subject and object, actor 
and acted on? But mind is not, the 
older writers supposed, a clear-cut and defi- 
nitely outlined entity. Profound differences 
are quite compatible with a profounder en- 
tity. The mind as healthy can dominate the 
unhealthy elements, and again, the morbid 
elements inf consciousness often command the 
normal. We know that morbid self- 
suggestions acting subconsciously or uncon- 
seiously play a great réle in the production 


as 


now 


of nervous troubles. The sense of fatigue 
which comes to the neurasthenic sufferer 


after the slightest effort is itself the product 
of expectant attention. Whatever physical 
state we strongly expect is likely to be ex- 
perienced unless it is in the nature of the 
case impossible. Hence, by a manipulation 
of our own minds, we ean free ourselves of 
many of the miseries that mar our happi- 
Bad broken worry, 
anxiety, morbid self-consciousness, psychical 
fatigue, “ habit-headaches,” functional di- 
gestive disturbances, and various bad habits, 
mental and bodily, can be got rid of by per- 
sistent and systematic self-suggestion. Let 
us take ont illustration. There is a form of 
misery to which many preachers, teachers, 
actors, musicians, and others who do work 
under the public eye are particularly prone. 
It goes by the name of stage fright. In the 
majority of cases, it is purely episodic in 
character, arising in a mind otherwise nor- 
mal and healthy, and is to be carefully dis- 


ness. or sleep, undue 


tinguished from those systematized fears 
which spring out of profound psychical 


weakness. Yet it is distressing, humiliating, 
and intensely embarrassing to its victim; 
moreover, it induces a feeling of helplessness 
which accentuates the trouble. The woman 
teacher, for example, who has to face her 
pupils day by day, sometimes falls a victim 
to this misery. She blushes as she stands up 
to teach her class, or she grows incoherent, 
and is conscious that she does her work only 
under a constant strain. She tries the vir- 
tues of fresh air, gymnastic exercises, baths, 
medicines, especially of the “ nerve-toniec ” 
variety, but all to no avail. She forgets that, 
however the stage fright originated, it has 
now become a pernicious trick of the mind— 
she is frightened now because she was fright- 


ened before. Now the characteristic of a 
habit is its automatic character. It is the 


product of a subconscious activity of mind. 
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Obviously, if a wrong habit is to be met and 
conquered, we must somehow or other get 
into touch with it in the subconscious re- 
gion. To a great extent, we can do this by 
self-suggestion. In a state of mental calm 
and bodily relaxation, as in the minutes pre- 
ceding sleep, let the victim of stage fright 
assure herself again and again that there is 
no ground for her fear, that her heart will 
beat regularly, and her breath be under con- 
trol, and that she will have a sense of peace 
and self-mastery as she faces her pupils. She 
will be astonished after a time to find that 
it is even so. 

By constant, persistent self-suggestion, 
weakening inhibitions can be removed and 
latent powers of mind and heart enabled to 
go forth in free and unimpeded fulness. If 
to the potency of self-suggestion we could 
add the releasing and quickening quality of 
some great interest or deep affection or cher- 
ished ideal, the would be irre- 
sistible. For and 
would then co-operate and 
lifted to a new level, even as 
and cowardly by temperament, has been 
transformed under the influence of some 
pure emotion into a hero with strength to 
do or die. One reason why so many lives 
broken and ineffective is that into them 


combination 
subconscious 
would feel 
a man, weak 


conse lous 


we 


are 

has never come, in the famous phrase of 
Dr. Chalmers, “the expulsive power of a 
new affection,” affection for a man or a 


woman or a child or a great human cause. 
Finally, it cannot be too often insisted on 
that a strong will is a powerful therapeutic 
agent. One may that or pres- 
of will power makes all the difference 
between him who and him who wins 
the game of life, between a real man and 
an empty simulacrum. We are really only 
as we will. Whatever, then, weakens the 
will, saps the substance of personality and, 
therefore, the foundations of happiness and 
health. A rather constant complaint of 
nervous sufferers is that they have no will 
power; hence, their indecisions, their em- 
barrassments, their vacillations, their feeling 
as if between them and their wishes stood a 
mountain not to be surpassed. How is this 
lost will power to be restored? Only by will- 
ing, just as the lost power to think is re- 
gained by thinking. As Feuchtersleben puts 
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it in an imaginary conversation between a 
patient and a physician: 

“How can I will, dear doctor, the 
power to will is the very one in which I am 
deficient ?” 

“When the remedy 


since 


you require, dear pa- 


tient, is yourself, what can I prescribe but 
yourself ?” 

But, how is one to will who feels he can- 
not will? Well, we know that there is a 


very close connection between will and mus 
that 


cular tone, so any graduated physical 
exercise, regularly and systematically pur- 
sued, will suffice as an instrument of will 


training. The reason is that all voluntary 
movements imply the power of attention, and 
the power of attention is of the essence of the 
will. Hence, the nervous patient should be 
encouraged to take up, under trained direc- 
tion, the elements at least of physical cul- 
ture. Even such simple 
implied in the right way to stand, or sit, or 
lie, or walk are not to be neglected. Even 
the re-education of the voice, which reflects 
so easily the nervous state, is productive of 
good results. These exercises have their re- 
flex influence on the mental state. But the 
training of the will involves also the power 
to rest and to refrain from willing. To con- 
strain oneself to rest at regular intervals, to 
refrain from physical movements, to keep 
the muscles absolutely quiet, to let the mind 
lie- blank and passive, is often a task that 
taxes the utmost powers of the will. Yet rest 
there must be, for rest is as much a law of 
life as is work. In resting we are allowing 
nature to re-establish the disturbed equilib- 


movements as are 


rium of the mental and physical forces. The 
rreat rule, then, in nerve hygiene is that 
work must be interrupted by brief periods 


of rest in order that the nerve-cells may have 
a chance to recuperate and the tide of will 
power once more rise within the soul. 

In closing, I would say to every nervous 
sufferer: Do not despair. There are forces 
within you which, if roused into activity and 
wisely guided, will sooner or later restore to 


you the power of self-control. Only, you 
must be prepared to pay the price. This 
price is faith in the human soul, persever- 
ance in the fight for nervous health, per- 


sistent refusal to acquiesce in any weakness 
as a final fact. 
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Sout Experiences of am English Suffragette 


By Cuelyn Sharp 


ILLUSTRATED BY FLORENCE SCOVEL SHINN 


aa HAT are they doin’ it for? That’s 
\W what I want to know,” remarked 
one newspaper-seller to another, 

as two of us stood shaking collection-boxes 
outside a railway station during our “ Votes- 
for-Women ” self-denial week, last February. 

“ What are they doin’ it for?” repeated his 
friend, with scorn. “ Doin’ it to git their- 
selves ’usbands, of course!” 

If one thing more than another charac- 
terizes the militant suffragist, it is the equa- 
nimity with which she has learned to accept 
contradictory statements about herself. Dur- 
ing the last three years she has been told 
alternately that she is in the pay of the 
Socialists, and is financed entirely by Tory 
gold; that she is promoting a sex war by 
creating a situation in which all men are 
opposed to all women, and that she has still 
to convert her own sex; that it is her exclu- 
sive business to mind the baby, whether she 
has one or not, and on no account to protest 
when the House of Commons takes this busi- 
ness out of her hands and legislates for the 
baby, as it did recently, without so much as 


asking her permission. And although the 
male objector of the street corner tells every 
suffragist he sees that her campaign is di- 
rected against the sanctity of marriage—he 
calls it the wash-tub—he is equally ready to 
jeer if he thinks he detects in her any desire 
to seek that sanctity on her own account. 
All this would be very confusing if the mili- 
tant suffragist had not discovered long ago 
that it is her business to go straight ahead 
without listening to anybody. 

Suffragist though I am, I find it sometimes 
difficult not to listen when the enemy is be- 
ing particularly illogical; as, for instance, 
when, though a bachelor himself, he tells a 
passing procession of women to go home and 
darn their husbands’ socks. And this in a 
country where, even if all men were com- 
pelled by law to marry, there would still be 
a large proportion of women forced into the 
unwomanly sphere of spinsterhood. The man 
in the street, especially if he is unmarried, 
always talks -as though every woman were a 
wife, every wife a mother, and every baby 
endowed with the elixir of perpetual infancy; 
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and it never seems to occur to him that this 
theory of his should logically foree him at 
once to quit his single state and so to save 
one woman from the reproach of having no 
socks to darn. 

One of these male objectors stood on the 
edge of the pavement, not mahy weeks ago, 
when the suffragettes were conducting a com- 
rade in procession from Holloway Gaol to 
the Aldwych Theatre. His countenance 
grew more and more gloomy as company 
after company of women went by without 
paying the least heed to his constant remind- 
ers of the baby left languishing at home. 
Just as my section of the procession came 
filing past, it occurred to him to make one 
last attempt to arouse our lost sense of wom- 
anhood. 

“What would you do if you had twins?” 
he asked, with emphasis. 

And all the while, neither this class of ob- 
jector, nor any other, seems to worry about 
the present state of the law in this country, 
which certainly does not place the wife and 
mother in the honored position that a for- 
eigner, listening to the man in the street, 
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might naturally conclude to be that of the 
Englishwoman who marries. This side of 
the question was brought home to me very 
forcibly, not long ago, when I had occasion 
to stand surety with a married friend of 
mine for the future good conduct of one of 
our comrades, whose desire to interview the 
Prime Minister had led her into Holloway 
Gaol. The police inspector, who interviewed 
us before the arrival of the magistrate, was 
inquiring whether we should each be worth 
twenty pounds after the payment of our debts 
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and liabilities; and he seemed doubtful about 
my friend, who, although the wife of a pro- 
fessional man and in receipt of a generous 
dress allowance, had no property in her own 
right, and by the English law had no legal 
claim upon any proportion of her husband’s 
salary. 

“I do not know if the magistrate will ac- 
cept your assurances,” he said to her, polite- 
ly. “ You see, madam, you have nothing of 
your own in the world, if I may say so, ex- 
cept the clothes you stand up in. Now, the 
other lady, on the contrary ”—turning to me 
—“being a professional woman, has a cer- 
tain and substantial income in her own 
right.” 

The inspector, though a little picturesque 
in his estimate of the incomes earned by 
womén writers, was correct enough in his 
definition of the economic position of the 
English married woman; and I am always 
puzzled when I see the anti-suffragist tilting 
at a bogey called “ destruction of the home” 
when he might be expending his enthusiasm 
for the dignity of the married woman in a 
campaign to win for her the right to control 
the laws which at present belittle that dig- 
nity. 

It is satisfactory, however, at the end of 
three years of militant effort, to eount the 
many bogeys that have been overthrown by 
courageous action on the part of the so-called 
suffragettes. Three years ago we we: all 
dismissed as female hooligans, bent on no- 
toriety. To-day, in face of the fact that 
over four hundred women, drawn from every 
class of society, 
have suffered terms 
of imprisonment 
ranging from sev- 
en days to three 
months, under con- 
ditions meted out 
to common crim- 
inals and not under 
those enjoyed by 
men political of- 
fenders; in face of 
the fact that, every 
day, fresh women 
are volunteering 
for what they call 
danger service, 
leading almost in- 
evitably to arrest 
and punishment, it 
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is no longer easy to maintain the theory 
that notoriety is the aim of those who, after 
a forty years’ campaign of patience and gen- 
tle persuasion, have been driven to extreme 
measures in the hope of winning their en- 
franchisement. Nor is it safe any longer 
for the anti-suffragist in society to jeer at 
female hooligans, when the lady he takes 
in to dinner may have been thrown out of 
a Cabinet Ministers’ meeting the night be- 
fore, merely for protesting against the re- 
fusal of the government to deal with her 
question. Nor can he take refuge in describ- 
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ing to her the unwomanly violence of the 
suffragettes who went on a recent deputation 
to the House of Commons; for there is al- 
chance that may stop him by 
saying that she happened to be one of them 
and has just come out of Holloway Gaol. 
Of course, he can always take his stand in 
the last ditch of the anti-suffragist and say 
that he was not referring to exceptional 
women like the lady at his side, but to all 
the others. I have been a suffragette my- 
self for three years now, and T have never 


ways a she 


vet met those others. 
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The notoriety bogey has received another 
blow in the formation of professional wom- 
en’s franchise leagues, the membership of 


which can show a large number of names 
known to be connected with the militant 
movement. Women who are painters, ac- 


tresses, authors, are out after fame, not no- 
toriety; and if to be a suffragette involves 
the latter, then the woman who has made 
any kind of name in her profession has 
nothing to gain and may have something to 
lose, by becoming one. It is not usual for 
the eagle to give up his possession of the 
mountain heights in order to lord it over a 
mole-heap down in the valley. 

As a matter of fact, the notoriety theory 
is almost dead. It occasionally flickers into 
life again in that most conservative of places, 
the House of Commons, when a fresh body 
of women, declining to take “no” for an 
answer, go to prison sooner than relinquish 
the ancient right of the British taxpayer to 
lay a grievance before the King or his rep- 
resentatives. But outside the House people 
cannot easily quiet their 
by pretending that the harsh treatment of 
the women demonstrators is justified because 
the “suffragettes like doing this sort of 
thing.” Those who have the women 
again and again approach the doors of the 
House, unarmed and showing no hostile in- 
tention, to thrust back each time with 
increasing violence by those acting under 
orders from the government; those who have 
seen the women knocked about, hustled, be- 
spattered with mud, exposed to the coarse 


sO conscel1ences 


seen 


be 


ridicule of the disreputable loafer who is 
never absent from the most friendly of 
crowds, know well enough that women of 
this kind, indeed of any kind, would not 


submit themselves to such indignities unless 
they had a very great end in view and were 
inspired by a very high purpose. To 
that they do it because they like it is as 
idle as it is malicious; and, what is more, 
the public has ceased to say it. After the 
demonstration Parliament Square last 
March, public opinion, through the press, 
wanted to know why the women were knock- 
ed about before they were arrested. If their 
action was legal, it was said, they should 
have been admitted to the House; if illegal, 
they should have been arrested at once, as 
a pickpocket would have been. 

I remember, on that very occasion, seeing 
a young woman the 


say 


in 


dragged away from 
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House, at which she had 


presented herself, not for 
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the first time that after- 
noon. Her hat had been 
torn off, her hair was dis- 
hevelled, her dress rent and 
covered with mud. I hap- 
pened to know how bitter- 


ly she would feel these 
defects in an appearance 
that is generally scrupu- 
lously neat and pleasing, 
and how great must be 
the mental torment she 
was going through in 


being thus exposed to the 
publie gaze. For all that, 
she was smiling; and 
when thoughtless 
person gave a huge laugh 
at her expense, I turned , 
and told him who she was, ~ 
and how academic 
letters she was entitled to 
place after her name. He did not laugh any 
more, and he greatly impressed the bystanders 
by passing on the information to them. La- 
ter, when the woman was taken to the police 
station, between two policemen, she was 
greeted with cheers all along the route. Only 
the members of the House of Commons, se- 
cure in the protection of some thousands of 
police, stood and looked through the bars of 
their locked gates and did not cheer. 
Fortunately the British public is not so 
slow as its legislative assembly seems to be, to 
admit that the women are fighting for some- 
thing higher than self-glorification. -Person- 
ally, I find the open-air crowd more intelli- 
gent in this respect than the ordinary draw- 
ing-room audience. This may be partly be- 
cause the open-air speaker is genera!ly more 
- impressive, from the very desperateness of 
her situation. When at any moment the 
sugar-box you have borrowed from a friendly 
grocer may crack in the middle and deposit 
you on the heads of your listeners you natu- 
rally feel that you must use as many forcible 
arguments as can be possibly squeezed into 
the few moments that remain to you. And 
when a crowd begins by throwing mud and 
stones, which occasionally happens in a dis- 
trict that has not yet been touched by the 
movement, a suffragette feels in honor bound 
to convert that crowd before she has done with 


some 


many 
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it. It is much more difficult to combat the 


veiled contempt for women that characterizes 
the polite remarks of the well-groomed object- 
or in the drawing-room audience, than it is 
to meet the actual stone thrown by some open 
enemy at a street corner, though when the 
stone is a chestnut it is very hard to bear, if 
only because of the subtle significance that 
chestnuts seem to bring with them when a 
speaker is mentioning a suffrage argument 
for the hundredth time. 

But the man who throws stones does know 
that no one goes to prison gladly, even for a 
political reason, and that the woman who 
stands up suddenly at a street corner and be- 
gins by saying, valiantly, “People of Lon- 
don,” to a little girl and a baby, is not doing 
this because she likes it. One has to avoid 
subtlety in speaking at the street corner, nat- 
urally; not because one’s audience lacks in- 
telligence, but because it is a constantly mov- 
ing one. Arguments have to be plain and 
simple, retorts quick and direct. 

“How could find time to to 
vote on polling day, if you had a husband 
and six children to look after?” asks a work- 
ing-man, with the air of having put a poser. 

“How do you find time to vote on polling 
day, if you have a wife and six children to 
support?” demands the speaker in return, and 
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“They go to prison because they like it,” 
scoffs a well-dressed opponent who has just 
strolled up. 

The woman on the sugar-box turns on him 
swiftly, and the crowd waits expectantly. 

“Tf you think a woman’s life is so dreary 
that she has to go to Holloway for a pleasant 
change, don’t you think it is time you gave 
her a vote so that she could improve the con- 
ditions under which she lives at home?” 
comes the quick retort. 

A favorite question from the party poli- 
tician is this one, “ How can the government 
find time to deal with a woman-suffrage bill, 
when it has already more on its programme 
than it can possibly get through?” 

“Tt can always find 
time to talk out the 
woman-suffrage bill,” 
is the reply to this. 


“Tt would take less 

time to pass it.” 
Sometimes, in his 

desire to support the 


woman on the sugar- 
box, a would-be friend 
overreaches himself. 
One of these gentle- 
men energetically in- 
formed the crowd at 
the end of an open- 
air meeting, one day, 
that nothing would 
ever be done in this 
country until all the 
men were turned out 
of Parliament and the 
women sent there in- 
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stead. So far, so 
good. It was extravagant; but it impressed 
the crowd. Unfortunately, the speaker did 


not leave it at that. 
“The present Cabinet’s nothing but a set 


of old women!” he concluded, with more 


scorn than logic. 

It is not only at open-air meetings that the 
working-man shows himself open to convie 
tion. When the suffragettes present them- 
selves at a Cabinet Minister’s meeting with 
the object of drawing his attention to their 
grievance, it is not from the workers in the 
audience that they have to fear violence, as 
a rule. More than once working-men have 
been ejected themselves for trying to protect 
the women. 

On one occasion, 


I remember, it was a 
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working-man who helped one of us to obtain 
admission to a so-called public meeting, from 
which all women were to be excluded un- 
less they were accompanied by a voter re- 
siding in the district. As the women turned 
away from the door, a man pulled off his cap 
to one of them and offered to pass her in as 
his wife. He added that, in case she might 
have to use the information, his name was 
Harry. 

At the door, being a resident in the con- 
stituency, he was immediately admitted, but 
a hand was put out to thrust back his com- 
panion, who followed him with what she 
hoped was a wifely demeanor. 

“Can’t you leave a fellow’s wife alone?” 
he growled out; and she was instantly al- 
lowed to pass with apologies, made, by the 
way, not to her, but to him! A few mo- 
ments later she mildly asked the member of 
the government on the platform why, since 
he was so anxious to explain to the audi- 
ence his firm belief in “free speech for every 
one,” he had not allowed it to be extended 
to the women who were excluded from his 
meeting; and all the protection that “ Har- 
ry” could give her neither prevented her 
ejection nor obtained her an answer to her 
question. 

It must not be thought, however, that the 
support of our militant movement comes 
only from the working-classes, though these 
have naturally more reason to understand 
militant action than the leisured classes, be- 
cause it is not so long since working-men 
used real violence in order to win their own 
enfranchisement. But the possession of 
wealth is by no means an insuperable ob- 
stacle to a passion for liberty, and one of 
the most hopeful signs of our movement has 
been the readiness of the cultured and lei- 
sured woman to come out from her sheltered 
home and fight side by side with the wage- 
earning woman. A glance down the names 
on our prison list and our balance sheet will 
show that there is not a class in the king- 
dom that is unrepresented in the Women’s 
Social and Political Union. I sometimes 
think that much of our success is due to this 
fact. A war-chest into which women have 
poured their thousands of pounds as well as 
their hard-earned pence, is worthy to rank 
with all the horns of plenty in fairyland. 
Whether’ you have gone without your sum- 
mer frock or your dinner in order to help 
the suffragette exchequer, the money you 
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raise brings luck to the cause for which you 
have raised it; and that is why suffragette 
gold becomes fairy gold. 

In the same way women of all kinds work 
together in carrying out the smaller details 
of the militant campaign. Strictly speak- 
ing, our militant tactics are shown only in 
two ways—in protesting at political meetings 
because our questions are unanswered, and in 
standing our ground when we are refused 
admittance to the House of Commons. In 
both instances what we do is not in itself 
militant, though it becomes so through the 
foolish opposition shown to us. If our ques- 
tions were answered the meetings of Cabinet 
Ministers would not be disturbed, as they 
now are, by the tumult caused by those who 
throw out the women; if our deputations to 
the Premier were received, there would be no 
hostile demonstration in Parliament Square, 
ending in the imprisonment of women. Still, 
in the result, these two actions of ours are 
distinctly militant. But the public says we 
are militant in all our actions, because, 1 
suppose, everything we set out to do is car- 
ried through irrespective of the cost or the 
suffering to ourselves. 

We are called militant, for instance, when 
we go to by-elections to speak against the 
nominee of the government that refuses to 
enfranchise women, though this is a perfect- 
ly constitutional form of agitation. We are 
militant when we stand in rain and snow, 
selling our paper, Votes for Women, though 
we have a police permit enabling us to do so. 
We are militant when we patrol the gutter in 
single file, carrying on our backs sandwich 
boards for the same purpose. If to do things 
that are disagreeable, things that bring us 
the publicity that no woman courts will- 
ingly, things that none of us, three years 
ago, would have felt capable of doing, 
then the suffragette is never anything but 
militant. 

And though she may suffer both physical 
and mental discomfort in the process, the 
suffragette finds her reward in that very 
public opinion she goes forth to brave. The 
omnibus driver who waves his whip at her 
and shouts, “Stick to it, ladies!” when he 
sees her campaigning in the street; the gen- 
tleman who raises his hat to her with the 
words, “ That’s to your colors ”; the lady who 
drops her skirt in the mud in order to en- 
courage the woman in the gutter by taking 
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from her a handbill she has seen before; the 
small boy who testifies to the strength of the 
movement by saying, in a hushed tone, 
“There goes one of them!” when, a year ago, 
it would have been: “Yah! Suffragette! 
Votes for women, indeed! Votes for my old 
tom-cat !”—these and other passers-by make 
it more than worth 
while to be a _ suffra- 
gette out on the war- 
path. 

I heard a stranger 
speaking the other day 
to one of our women. 

“T guessed you were 
a suffragette directly 
I saw you,” she said. 
“You can always tell 
a suffragette by the 
way she holds up her 
head.” 

It is in little remarks 
like this that one can 
best gauge the strength 
of any popular move- 
ment. I was riding on the top of an omni- 
bus not long ago as it passed a building dec- 
orated with the purple, white, and green 
colors of the Women’s Social and Political 
Union. 

“What’s that?” asked a child, evidently 
up from the country, to whom other features 
along the route had been pointed out in suc- 
cession. 

“That,” said her London relative, “ is 
where the suffragettes are. I suppose it’s a 
bazar or a meeting or something. Anyhow, 
it’s the suffragette colors.” 

“My teacher’s a suffragette; she wears a 
‘votes for women’ brooch, and she’s been to 
prison!” said the child, proudly. Here, at 
all events, was a chance to show that she was 
no country ignoramus. 

An old gentleman looked round and glared 
at the couple behind him, who talked in this 
ingenuous manner of the conduct of female 
hooligans. 

“Am IT to understand, madam,” he asked, 
coldly, “that you defend the actions of the 
militant suffragists ?” 

Up went the head of the little woman he 
addressed. 

“Certainly not,” she retorted. “TI eonsid- 
er that they need no defence!” That is the 
attitude of every true suffragette. 
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BY MARTHA 


HE time has come when we must tear 

ourselves away from the fascinating out- 

of-door life and turn a thoughtful and 
critical eye upon the scene of the coming 
winter’s activities, our homes. Having lived 
for a brief month or two months among the 
soul-satisfying beauties of nature, the in- 
stinctive feeling of dissatisfaction with our 
home surroundings should give birth to a 
doubt as to whether we ought not to have 
learned a few lessons from nature as to the 
essential tharacteristics of surroundings that 
give such complete satisfaction and peace to 
body and soul. How we have loved the 
stretches of green forest, of softly undulating 
fields, and delicately tinted sky or sea! 
What a rest and relaxation it has been to 
cast our eyes over broad unbroken spaces 
of harmonious colors without a note out of 
key! Nature breathes space, simplicity, dig- 
nity, and soft, restful color. Conscious of 
these unquestionable characteristics, we need 
happily look no farther for our lessons. 

Those who live in a New York apartment 
will smile at the requirement of space, but 
the smaller the place the more important the 
lesson of space-making, either real or ap- 
parent. Moreover, the owner of the large 
house will find that her greater opportunities 
have but tempted her to sin the more. 

The first ostensible step toward space- 
making lies in elimination. She who is not 
blessed with a small or large sum of money 
to invest in new furnishings will find this 
method of beautifying her home both inex- 
pensive and surprisingly effective. There are 
few who may not safely begin their refur- 
nishing with this purifying process, for over- 
crowding with things that are not worth 
while is one of the greatest sins of modern 
house-furnishing. Even when the things are 
worth while, the crowding is unpardonable. 

Let each house-owner turn a critical, 
frankly destructive eye upon her possessions 
with intent to kill, and try to decide the 
fate of each one with a mind unprejudiced 
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by morbid thrift-or false sentimentality. Let 
her forget who gave it to her and its un- 
questionable durability. Given a country 
house with a roomy attic, or storeroom, one 
may compromise with thrift and sentiment 
by retiring the objectionable possessions 
apologetically for a supposedly temporary 
absence until one’s heart and conscience have 
become hardened to the inevitable; but given 
instead an apartment, or compartment, as 
it might more properly be called, no compro- 
mise is possible; one must be as adamant. 

The question to be asked is, “Is it beauti- 
ful, and is it useful?’ Things that are not 
useful must be supremely beautiful as an 
excuse for existence, and things that are not 
beautiful must be absolutely indispensable 
if they are to eseape just condemnation. 
Bric-h-brac and pictures are the prime of- 
fenders in the first class, and furniture in 
the second. Draperies and rugs may belong 
to either. Pictures and bric-di-brac do not 
take up much actual room, but they break 
up plain surfaces that would otherwise be 
restful. They interrupt the eye at every 
turn. Better bare walls than crowded walls; 
better bare shelves and tables than cluttered 
shelves and tables. If they are so beautiful 
as to make their retention excusable, then 
only a few should be brought forth at a time 
and those few should harmonize. Nature 
and the Japanese teach us the same lesson, 
that great beauty must stand alone with 
a wide neutral background if it is to have 
its full effect. 

Nature gives us a beautiful sunset with a 
background of gray sky and a foreground of 
blue sea or green trees. The Japanese hangs 
his one picture on his plain neutral wall 
and places his one vase on its standard. No 
matter how small the room, there is a sense 
of space, rest, and beauty. The next day he 
may change his picture or his vase, or both. 

Let us first weed out the good and the bad, 
retiring the bad for all time. Then if there 
are too many good to preserve our sense of 

















AUTUMN REFURNISHING 


space let us, too, alternate and change. Many 
small pictures, no matter how well arranged, 
crqwd a wall much more than a few large 
ones. The eye finds no central point to rest 
upon; the detail is too small to be clearly 
understood, and all effect is lost. Bric-a-brac 
to be excusable must be beautiful in form 
and color. There should be only a few pieces 
at the most, and those distinctly worth while, 
adding either a needed touch of color or 
an interest to the room. 

Furniture falls in the class that may un- 
fortunately be indispensable when not beau- 
tiful. Wholesale destruction must needs stop 
and consider carefully the difference between 
useful and indispensable; where to draw the 
line. Let it be drawn as closely around the 
indispensable as possible, remembering the 


desirability of space. Nothing eats it up like’ 


furniture. Many pieces will doubtless fall 
justly beneath the ban, useful but not indis- 
pensable. The faint voice is heard to remon- 
strate, “They are perfectly good,” and an- 
other, “ What shall we do with them?” Let 
some one else enjoy their ‘ some 
one who cannot afford to consider beauty. 
Have a rummage sale or an auction or send 
for a representative of the Salvation Army. 
Get rid of them at all costs, and if to some 
one who will enjoy them, so much the better. 

Pieces that must be considered indispen- 
sable may be made more beautiful by refin- 
ishing if the lines and proportions are good. 
While a piece of light oak among mahogany 
will stand out disagreeably, showing all its 
weak points and ealling attention to them, 
given a coat of mahogany or dark brown 
stain it will become inconspicuous. An up- 
holstered chair that causes discord may be 
well worth a new covering. If its lines are 
not all that is to be desired, a plain covering 
almost like the walls will make it much less 
conspicuous. ‘ Inharmonious rugs, curtains, 
and portiéres may be dyed. A dark dye will 
easily obliterate conspicuous and ugly figures 
and bring discordant elements into harmony. 
The indispensable may usually be improved. 

If one is seeking space, let the heavy dra- 
peries go, certainly those that are lined and 
interlined. Fortunately over-draperies are 
very little used except in elaborate houses, 
and one seldom sees the triple sets of cur- 
tains—net, lace, and heavy-lined damask or 
velvet—that used to be considered necessary. 
If rooms are small, it is sometimes best to 
dispense with portiéres entirely or to at least 
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use some of the linen and cotton materials 
that do not need lining. A second set of 
curtains may be made of very thin silk or 
linen or be dispensed with entirely, leaving 
only the thin net, either figured or plain. 

After the weeding-out process has 
completed we may resort to methods of ap- 
parent space-making intead of real space- 
making. <A skilful use of color will accom- 
plish this. There seems to be much more 
space in a room where a few colors are used 
than in one where many are used, and in one 
where the colors blend and sink softly into 
one another than in one where they contrast 
sharply. The contrasting colors make the 
objects stand out as separate units, while the 
blended colors make them combine into one 
harmonious whole, without distracting the 
eye at any point. 

To add to the impression of space made 
by elimination, then, we should have wall 
coverings that are plain or nearly so and cur- 
tains, upholstery materials, and rugs that 
match or harmonize. We should have, at the 
most, only three colors in the room, two har- 
monizing colors used in large amounts and 
contrasting color very small 
amounts and only one or, at the most, two 
figured materials for upholstery. Light wall 


been 


one used in 


colors make a room seem larger than dark 
colors. Dark colors seem to draw the walls 
together. 


If we are to obtain nature’s color effects 
we must study the colors she uses in large 
masses and those she uses in small amounts. 
Her favorite background colors are greens, 
browns, grays, and blues in an infinite va- 
riety of tones both light and dark, and tinged 
with other colors. She introduces her bright, 
warm colors in several quantities here and 
there. These touches of color warm up the 
entire color scheme and give it life and in- 
terest. We can safely follow her example in 
the color arrangement of our rooms, the 
walls and floor in the softer neutral tones, 
with rich color introduced in small quan- 
tities in rugs, pillows, and a few pieces of 
bric-a-brac. 

When we have obtained space and harmony 
in color we may safely assume that we have 
also simplicity, dignity, and restfulness. If 
we attain this end in our fall refurnishing 
we may congratulate ourselves upon having 
stolen a little of the beauty and peace of 
the woods to help us in the strenuous life of 
the winter. 
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HEN the summer fruits and vege- 
tables begin to disappear from our 
markets in the early fall, we are at 


first inclined to grumble; then we take a sec- 
ond thought and realize that in their places 
come all sorts of good things which may be 
served in new and appetizing ways and we 
are consoled. Shell fish, for one thing, is 
always doubly weleome after its absence, and 
mushrooms and chestnuts and desserts suit- 
able for cold weather are all delicious. 

A new dish made of lobster is excellent 
for just this between-season time: 














TIMBALES MADE OF PEASE. 


Lobster shells—Make some very thin, rich 


paste—puff paste, if possible—and line small 
open tin shells with it. Boil a lobster and 
cut it up into dice; add a cupful of canned 
button mushrooms sliced thin and fried till 
pale brown in a little butter and chopped 
parsley; cool these, season to taste with cay- 
enne and salt and fill the baked shells; cover 
with stiff mayonnaise and dot with capers. 
These will do for luncheon, or for an entrée 
at dinner. 

Lobster and mushroom cream.—Make some 
bread patties by cutting squares from slices 
of stale bread three inches thick; mark a 
square or round opening on the top, dip into 
milk with a beaten egg mixed with it, and 
salt and drain; drop one at a time into hot 
fat and fry brown; put into the oven on 


paper after cutting out the marked square 
and taking out the crumb. Mix the diced 
meat of a small lobster with a cup of white 
sauce made of half a cup of cream, half a 
cup of stock, a heaping tablespoonful of but- 
ter, and as much flour, all cooked thick and 
smooth. Stir in the beaten yolks of two eggs, 
and season with salt and pepper. Peel six 
large, fresh mushrooms and simmer them in 
barely enough milk to cover till they are 
tender—about fifteen minutes; drain these 
and add to the mixture; fill the patty shells 
and serve very hot. Ordinary shells of puff 
paste may be used instead of the bread ones, 
if preferred. 

A new sort of sealloped oysters is made in 
this way: 

Oysters and crottons. 
rather dry bread; cut into small squares and 
brown in the oven. Drain a quart of oysters 
of medium size; put the juice on the fire 
and let it come to a boil; skim, season, and 
set aside. Put into a deep buttered baking- 
dish a layer of crofitons, then a layer of oys- 
ters, then a sprinkling of cold boiled ham put 
through the meat-chopper; season a very lit- 


Slice six slices of 


‘tle, as the ham is somewhat salt, and put on 


more crofitons, oysters, and ham in layers 
till the dish is full; pour over all the oyster 
juice, and if the dish is not moist, add a very 
little milk. Cover with bread crumbs and 
melted butter and bake till brown. As the 














CELERY BOULETTES. 





BETWEEN-SEASON RECEIPTS 


oysters cook more juice will come from 
them, so the dish should not be too moist at 
first. 

Oysters and sweetbreads, creamed.—Par- 
boil a pair of sweetbreads and cut them into 
slices the size and shape of oysters. Drain 
a pint of solid, fine oysters, and put them 
over steam till they plump but do not curl 
at the edges; make a large cup of cream into 
a smooth sauce with a heaping tablespoonful 
of butter melted and rubbed with two table- 
spoonfuls of flour; season with salt and pap- 
rika; drop in the sweetbreads and oysters 
and cook till they are very hot and the edges 
of the oysters just curled. Serve in individ- 
ual dishes, or on small squares of toast wet 
with hot cream. Or, prepare in the chafing- 
dish and serve on toast. 

Crab meat and red peppers.—Boil hard 
four eggs and remove the yolks; mash these 
and add two tablespoonfuls of rolled bread 
crumbs; chop the whites fine and add these 
next, with a tablespoonful and a 
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Salmon mousse.—Cook a pound and a half 
of fresh salmon; or take an equal amount of 
canned; pick it up and cool it; then moisten 
with two tablespoonfuls of cream and put it 
twice through the meat-chopper till it is per- 
fectly smooth; season with salt and cayenne 
and add a cup of whipped cream; put into a 
well-buttered mould and steam, or bake it 
in a pan of water in the oven. Meanwhile 
make a pint of potato balls, using a good- 
sized scoop, and cook these gently till they 
are done; have ready three tablespoonfuls 
of melted butter and one of chopped parsley. 
Turn out the mousse, when firm, on a round 
dish, fill the centre with the balls, and pour 
the butter over them, and then add the pars- 
ley; put lemon slices and more parsley around 
the edge of the dish and serve very hot; a 
cream of lobster sauce may be passed, if de- 
sired. It will take about forty-five minutes 
to cook the mousse in the oven, and about 
fifty minutes in the steamer. 





half of chopped pimentoes. Put 
into a saucepan four tablespoon- 
fuls of butter and melt but do 
not brown it; stir in the egg and 
crumbs and cook till smooth, add- 
ing, a little at a time, a cup of 
cream; then put in a cupful of 
crab meat and let it all heat to- 
gether; season highly and serve in 
individual dishes. If the crumbs 
seem to absorb too much of the 
liquid to make the whole just the 
right creaminess, add a little more 
as it cooks. 
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Finnan-haddie and peppers.— 
Put a good-sized haddie in cold 
water, the skin side down, and 
soak for half an hour; drain, put 
it into boiling milk and let it stand cov- 
ered for half an hour; drain again, take 
off the skin, pick it up, and remove all the 
bones; put it into two tablespoonfuls of 
melted butter and heat it, adding gradually 
a cup of rich cream sauce; season with salt, 
cayenne, and a little lemon juice, and then 
add a heaping tablespoonful of chopped pi- 
mentoes; stir and cook for five minutes more 
and then spread the fish on strips of but- 
tered toast; garnish the dish with lemon 
quarters. ° 

An excellent new way of serving that 
staple dish for dinner, salmon and boiled po- 
tatoes, is this: 


CREAMED CELERY BAKED IN A CHEESE SHELL. 


When the autumn celery comes in, a very 
nice little dish can be made with that: 

Celery boulettes—Chop some celery and 
cold boiled potato till you have a cupful of 
each; mix and add a tablespoonful of but- 
ter, one slightly beaten egg yolk, and half a 
cup of finely chopped pecans, and moisten 
with stock till you can mould into balls; 
beat slightly one egg white, add a teaspoon- 
ful of cold water, and roll the balls first in 
this, then in the rolled and sifted crumbs of 
dry unbuttered toast, and let them stand 
twenty minutes to dry. Fry two at a time 
in a wire basket till brown; serve on a folded 
napkin, and put a bit of parsley in each one. 
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Celery and cheese is always a good combi- 
nation; where one has the shell of an Edam 
or pineapple cheese, that comes in well in 
this dish: 

Serape out the sides of au empt ied cheese 
till they are even and fill with celery, chopped 
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of hot water on the stove till they are set; 
then turn carefully out, add a bit of parsley 
to each, and serve on toast. These might 
be baked and served in little individual 
custard cups of the brown and white ware, 
and a square of buttered toast passed with 



































in good-sized pieces and cooked in thick each. 
white sauce till it is tender, add a seasoning Before the last of the tomatoes disappear, «fe 
this new salad should be tried: 
Tomato and deviled - egg 
salad.—Select some small, 
round tomatoes, peel them and 
cut off the stem end; scoop out “i 
the inside? drain them, and dust 
with salt and pepper; turn 
them upside down and let them 
stand on ice till needed. Boil 
half as many eggs as there are 
tomatoes, and when hard, peel 
and cool them; cut into halves, 
take out the yolks and mash 
them; devil them with vinegar, 
salt, dry mustard, and cayenne 
to taste, and fill the whites; 
SALMON MOUSSE WITH POTATO BALLS. smooth them over with a knife- 
blade; press one-half into each 
of cheese; put all into the oven till the shell tomato, making it fit snugly, and serve in 
is hot and serve at once. lettuce cups with mayonnaise. 
A very nice little luncheon dish made with- A new and delicious salad is: 
out meat is this simple mixture: Chicken and cheese salad.—Boil a fowl] till 
Sweet-potato shells—Boil six even good- the flesh drops from the bones; cut this up 
sized sweet-potatoes and mash while hot; sea- into dice, put it into a shallow pan with 
son well with salt and pepper and moisten some sliced pimolas laid in regularly, and 
with cream till they are like pastry; then boil down the stock and bones till you have 
line buttered tin patty-pans and bake in a a pint of strong liquor; strain and pour over 
pan of water till firm; have ready some the chicken; set on ice till needed. Cut the 
creamed corn or pease, and heap the 
shells with this. Another vegetable 
dish is: 
Pea timbales.—Press through a sieve 
fresh or canned pease till you have a cup- 
ful; add two beaten eggs, a drop or two 
of onion juice, a quarter of a cup of rich 
white sauce, a tablespoonful of melted 
butter, and salt and cayenne to taste. 
Beat well, put into small buttered 
moulds, and bake in a pan of water till 
they are set. Turn out on a hot dish al. 
and surround with more white sauce, 
or tomato sauce; or white sauce with 
chopped oysters in it. 
After by frost comes try a dish of LOBSTER SHELLS FOR LUNCHEON. 
Rarebit timbales.—Make half a cup > 
of grated cheese, add six beaten eggs chicken into cubes and arrange on lettuce 


and a quart of milk; salt to taste, pour 


into buttered moulds and bake in a pan 


with mayonnaise; around the edge put spoon- 
fuls of cream cheese beaten with thick cream. 











N this day every one feels that he or she 
is more or less acquainted with that ever- 
interesting topic of the omnipresent germ. 

It is not the purpose of this article on 
asepsis and antisepsis, as pertaining to the 
home circle, to go into lengthy discussion of 
bacteria, their classifications and properties, 
and their deleterious or benevolent réles. 
Suffice it that bacteria, as we know them, are 
pathogenic (disease-producing) or non-path- 
ogenic; and it is against the former that our 
best energies should be exerted in the home. 

Germ life is everywhere present; the harm 
or the good it may accomplish depends upon 
the kind of bacteria, the degree of virulency, 
and the resisting power which it encounters. 
The housewife hardly pauses to think that 
the bread she kneads depends for its light- 
ness upon a germ-ferment; that the curdling 
milk presents a simple illustration of devel- 
oping micro-organisms, performing their 
normal functions in a pleasant nutrient 
medium—or, by the way, that that same me- 
dium is the ideal soil for abundant thriving 
of typhoid, diphtheria, or tuberculosis. 

The sparkling, crystal-clear water teems 
with invisible life. The spot so carefully 
pared from the white potato is but a colony 
of infinitesimally small creatures, multiply- 
ing in almost incomprehensible ratio. The 
mould at the top of the loosened fruit-jar 
cover, the cloud in the bottom of the vinegar- 
cruet, the rancid smell of the neglected but- 
ter-dish, the damp, strong odor of the un- 
cleansed ice-box, all tell the story of a life 
too small for ready realization, but which 
still plays its own very energetic part. 

Many of these yeasts, moulds, fungi, and 
other low orders of life are harmless; the 
malignant varieties, on the other hand, await 
only favorable conditions of temperature, 
light, and humidity to become enlivened. 

In this generation public health boards and 
the municipal authorities are endeavoring to 
regulate many things regarding household 
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sanitation, as well as the articles of prov- 
ender that come to the home. It is to-day 
less necessary for the housewife to scald her 
milk as a protection against the lurking 
pathogenic organism. For one thing, we have 
found that the overheating of milk destroys 
not only possible disease bacteria, but kills as 
well another germ growth known as rennet, 
which, far from being harmful, is a neces- 
sary natural ferment of the milk and plays a 
prominent part in its digestion. 

For another, matters are now so regulated 
that milk is taken only from healthy cows 
inspected by capable agents, is handled in 
clean utensils, and is delivered in sterilized 
bottles, well sealed. 

Plumbing, too, has been carefully regu- 
lated by laws compelling certain traps and 
measured pipes, properly exposed for ingress 
and egress of water; and, indeed, in most 
possible ways home sanitation has been look- 
ed after by the health boards. 

But where their work ceases the house- 
wife’s responsibility begins; and to her I wish 
to mention a few of the things within her 
power, in the way of making home not only 
beautiful, but thoroughly healthful. 

First, a word as to house furnishings. A 
moderate-priced rug on a shellacked floor is 
more sanitary, will look better, and, in the 
long run, give more satisfaction than the 
most expensive carpet. The former is capa- 
ble of frequent removal to the best of all 
germicides—air and sunlight; the latter re- 
mains nailed down until spring to receive 
and retain with amazing tenacity the sifting, 
bacteria-laden dust of those who come and 
go; and, through periodical sweeping, to de- 
liver portions into the air, for lodgment in 
the respiratory organs. 

Then a plea against such things as the 
cluttered what-not, the fringed lambrequin, 
the myriad surviving worsted devices, the 
rope eurtain, the silk lamp shade, the ornate 
ecandelabrum top, the tasselled upholstery. 
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Every one of them is a dust receptacle; their 
proper cleansing without ultimate destruc- 
tion is almost an impossibility. 

Again, the wall covered with beautiful tap- 
estry has absolutely no standing, from the 
view-point of sanitation, with the truly germ- 
proof tinted whitewash. The bacillus diph- 
theria has been demonstrated to live unmo- 
lested and without food upon a silken thread 
for six solid months; covered with plebeian 
lime, his career would have been a matter of 
minutes at best. Possibly as a compromise, 
the painted or the hard-finished wall, which 
may be wiped frequently, is desirable. 

The bathroom with tiled floor and sides 
and modern open plumbing is, of course, 
ideal; but tiling is expensive and needs fre- 
quent repairing. A bathroom can be made 
sightly and wholly sanitary in the following 
manner: Over the unfinished wall, to a 
height of five or six feet, run a stretch of 
heavy burlap and finish it with two coats of 
good white enamel paint. This gives a wall 
surpassing tile in many respects; which is 
easily cleansed; which costs considerably less 
than tiling; and which neither cracks nor 
falls away with the settling of the building. 
Let the floor be covered with plain linoleum 
and the place be divested of boxes and un- 
used medicines and stow-holes generally, and 
you have a room in every sense to be enjoyed. 

Unless very frequent changing is possible, 
portiéres and curtains, from the finest lace 
to cotton, are better omitted altogether. Con- 
sider the snowy whiteness of the curtain 
hung in October; observe its dinginess in May. 
Consider, too, that dust has worked the change 
and that dust is fairly synonymous with germ 
life—and some food for thought appears. 

The kitchen and the laundry are places 
where the need for renovation and disinfec- 
tion may not be ignored. One of the most 
annoying conditions is found in the com- 
mon summer fly. This ubiquitous little 
creature carries everything from everywhere 
to everywhere else, with a strong predilection 
for tarrying upon the exposed foodstuffs. 
The perfect household must be absolutely 
without him. His main highway is the 
kitchen entrances; and this calls primarily 
for tightly fitting screens for door and win- 
dows, and an utter absence of all uncovered 
refuse matter. As another means of discour- 


agement, the kitchen should be arranged with 
abundant facilities for ventilation 
carrying off of cooking odors. 


and _ the 
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For this reason, cooking upon an upper 
floor is very strictly sanitary, however unusual 
and unhandy in other ways. The vapors, 
greases, and fumes generally arising from 
the range are either to be drawn to the out- 
door air or are to condense and settle every 
where within the kitchen. Such a deposit, 
slight as it may seem to the eye, furnishes a 
most excellent food for micro-organisms 
brought by the fly. Cooked food, to be sure, 
is free from bacteria—save, perhaps, in the 
spore form—but it is very far from being 
immune from reinfection through the bring- 
ings of the fly. Therefore give him battle, 
with preventive methods externally rather 
than by annihilative methods internally. Let 
the watchword be to keep him ouf—and at 
once you may dispense with the covering of 
foods, the unlovely poison fly-paper, the too- 
musical buzz of the “sticky” variety, and 
the frantically swinging towel. 

Water furnishes another germ entrance to 
the household and the human system. Much, 
naturally, depends upon the source. The 
average filter will hold back the refuse in the 
water, very shortly to become clogged with a 
bed of multiplying micro-organisms, which 
pass through the filter and render the very 
means of purification one of contamination. 
In many of the larger cities it is estimated 
that more than half the population are using, 
for drinking purposes, spring waters brought 
from an uncontaminated source. In the ab- 
sence of such a practice, it is most advisable 
to boil and cool the water. 

The familiar flat taste is avoided by half 
filling a large receptacle after cooling, and 
shaking or stirring so that all parts of the 
water may be exposed to air, for the flatness 
is due to the absence of air driven out in 
boiling. Water which has been raised to 
steam and recondensed is absolutely pure 
and wholesome, and lacks the flat taste of 
boiled water, for during the process of con- 
densation it has reabsorbed a portion of its 
lost air. A small still as a household device 
would furnish a long-needed addition to 
every home, and could be sold at a reasonable 
figure. In a word, then, the germicidal 
treatment of water is best accomplished 
through high temperatures; even the dreaded 
typhoid, one of the chief menaces, while 
eapable of life in a block-of ice, succumbs 
very rapidly indeed to a temperature well 
below boiling. 

To the endless variety of antiseptics, ger- 














ASEPSIS IN 


micides, disinfectants, -and deodorants upon 


the market and the latter-day craze for 
stamping as “ antiseptic,” or “ sterilized,” ev- 
ery conceivable article, from absorbent cotton 
and soap to beer and baby food, space forbids 
much attention. We have many good, stand- 
ard disinfectant® which can and should be 
used at the proper time in every household, 
and which are as essential to us as the ice- 
cap or the hot-water bag, but unhappily 
many of the best have their drawbacks. 
Formaldehyde, for instance, has a peppery 
pungence with as great an affinity for the 
mucous surfaces of the nose, throat, and eye 
as for anything else; and while it is invalua- 
ble as a fumigator after infectious disease, it 
is hardly fitted 
acid possesses an odor both lasting and un- 
pleasant; bichloride of mercury is corrosive 
to metals and a powerful poison; the fumes 
of sulphur are intolerable. 

So through something of a list. In the 
widest field of household disinfection an 
aqueous solution of chloride of lime has yet 
to be rivalled. To flush the sink or closet, 
to sprinkle the floor to freshen the atmos- 
phere, it is pleasant and efficacious. While 
not expensive, it is easily destructible if left 
uncorked or exposed to sunlight; hence it 
should be purchased in small quantities. 

But nature, after all, has given us the very 
hest disinfectant for many purposes—the sun. 
Better to fade every rug and carpet than to 
exclude the daily thorough sun bath from 
your home. Where the sun remains the tu- 
bacilli flee. Our helio therapeutists 
have recently demonstrated much virtue in 
the solar rays as a health-restorer. The hol- 
low cheeks and hollower chests of our tene- 


for general use. Carbolic 


berele 


ment children, housed in stuffy gloom, tell 
the same story; the round limbs and bright 
eyes of the country youth tell the other side 
as emphatically. 

Don’t neglect sunlight, from kitchen to 
garret. Ventilate the cellar well. Ventilate 
every living and sleeping room; and remem- 
her, if vou be economically inclined, that a 
house flushed with fresh, bracing air is heat- 
ed much more quickly and at a lower fuel 
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cost than one filled with heavily laden car- 
bonic atmosphere. 

The whole question, therefore, is possibly 
one more of a preventive campaign than any- 
thing else—the systematic avoidance of germ- 
breeding conditions and the killing off of 


such bacteria as may be present, through 
chemical and physical agents. Eliminate 
the dust-catchers, big and little. Let the 


cuspidor be consigned to the realm of un- 
pleasant memories, and the newspapers and the 
odds and ends to the furnace fire. Remember 
that from the bacteriologist’s point of view 
very nearly everything contains germs ot 
one sort or another, and that all germs are 
capable of destruction; that chloride of lime 
and sunshine and boiling water are nearly 
always accessible; that ten minutes’ hard 
boiling will free from bacterial life any sub- 
stance capable of standing the operation— 
save only in the few classes of germs which 
sporulate, in which case the boiling should 
be repeated after twenty-four hours. 

These are a few of the salient features to 
be met in household asepsis. A little cau- 
tion, or rather precaution, in the matter is 
not unwise, nor does the accusation of “ germ 
erank” by the confer an _ eternal 
stigma. It may be irritating to learn from 
the tongue of the doubter that grandmother 
died at eighty-seven without ever hearing of 
a germ. It is also as well to recall that 
grandmother, in nine cases out of ten, was 
unacquainted. with flats and air-shafts and 
little rooms; that she lived; very likely, in a 
house exposed for a mile or so on four sides 
to air and sunshine; that unending pure 
breezes brought “the wash” in fresh and 
sweet, and unlimited scrubbing kept the 
floors in like condition; that for six months 
of the year she may have cooked in an out- 
door kitchen vegetables from which the new, 
green smell had not departed. Grandmother 
had one room, the dismal horsehair parlor, 
from which light was excluded as if by re- 
ligious teaching. She occupied that 


scept ic 


one 


apartment only for brief spells of cleaning 
at long intervals—and she lived to eighty- 
seven ! 
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AVE you ever noticed what can be ac- 
H complished when a woman likes cro- 

cheting, and is willing to use time and 
patience? Just procure a spool of real Irish 
crochet lace thread No. 42, and a fine steel 
crochet hook, and try. 

Illustration No. 1 represents a crocheted 
necktie, very simple, but decidedly stylish; 
you will notice there is a rose at each end 
and in the middle of the back; the tie is 
made in two pieces, and joined together in 
the middle of the back under the rose, 
which is. sewed on later. 

To make: Chain 7, join with a slip-stitch; 
chain 5, 1 double crochet, chain 2, 1 double, 
in the ring of 7, until you have four holes, 
then chain 2, and join with a slip-stitch, in 
the third stitch of the chain of five. 

Second. row.—One short stitch, 3 doubles, 
1 short, in each of the five holes, giving five 
tiny shells. 
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Third row.—Chain 4, hook it into the back 
of the last short stitch; repeat four times 
more. 

Fourth row.—Into the loops formed by each 
chain of four, crochet 1 short stitch, § dou- 
bles, 1 short, making seven stitches in all, and 
five shells. 

Fifth row.—Chain 5, hook it into the back 
of the last short stitch of the seven; repeat 
four times more. 

Sixth row.—One short stitch, 7 doubles, 1 
short, in each of the chained loops, making 
five shells of nine stitches each. 

Seventh row.—Chain 5, hook it in the back 
of the last short stitch of your nine; repeat 
four times, making five loops in all. 

Eighth row.—One short stitch, 9 doubles, 
1 short, in each of the chained loops of the 
previous row; five shells in all. 

Now you are ready for the necktie. 

Chain 5, hook it in the top of the first 
double stitch of the shell; chain 4, hook it in 
the top of the middle double; chain 4, hook 
it in the last double of the same shel!; chain 
4, hook it in the top of the first double stitch 
of the next shell; chain 5, turn, and hook it 
through the loop formed in the other row; 
chain 4, hook it over the next hole; chain 4, 
hook it over the next; chain 4, hook it into 
the second stitch of the (end) chain of five; 
this brings you to the end of the row. Each 
row is alike until the strip is eighteen inches 
long, including the rose on the end; break 
off the thread, and make a second piece pre- 
cisely like the first, sew these together very 
neatly, then join the cotton on, at the rose; 
chain 3, and hook it through the first hole in 
the side of the necktie; 1 short-stitch beside 
it, 2 in the next, 1 in the next three, seven 
in all; chain 3, 1 short in the same hole with 
the last stitch; repeat to the end of the neck- 
tie, making a loop by chaining 3, between 
every seven stitches; work the other side 
exactly like it. 

Make a nice large rose, and sew it directly 
in ‘the middle of the back to hide the seam. 
Out of the middle of each rose have a lit- 
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tle real Irish crochet pendant hanging, any 
style-to suit individual faney. 

The body of the necktie is simply chain 5 
for the edges and 4 in the middle. The sec- 
ond illustration represents a sort of jabot, 
which can be separated and made to do dou- 
ble duty for neck ornamentation; it is to be 
fastened at the neck with a long old-fashioned 
pin if possible. 

Make the centre of the like those 
just described; after the last row is complete, 
work 10 short stitches into each loop; now 
chain 3, hook it into the second short stitch, 
repeat four times, skipping a stitch between; 
turn, chain 3, hook it into the first hole; repeat 
to end of row; continue the same until there 
are seven rows, break off; repeat this four 
times, to represent the open-work petals; join 
on the thread at the rose, and go all around 
the flower, working 2 short ‘ 


roses 


stitches and 3 
chain in every third hole; the chains form 
the loops. Cut off the thread, and be sure to 
join it neatly as well as securely on the 
wrong side; join on the thread again, and 
make the end just like the necktie. 

Make three tabs, one five and a half inches 
long, including the flower on the end; one 
six and a half inches long, including flower 
on end; one eight and a half inches long, 
flower included. 

Join these three together at the top, and 
fasten on to the two extra flowers. 

Each piece must be pressed with a hot iron 
before joining, just at the centre of each 
hang a small pendant of crochet- 


rose 
work, 
All lace should be well pressed on the 
wrong side before wearing. 
To give Irish lace a desirable stiffness, wet 
a cloth with raw starch, place it over the 
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wrong side of the article, and press with a hot 
iron until perfectly dry. 

Lace and embroidery look much handsomer 
when pressed on a thick Turkish towel; it 
brings out the designs. 

Materials required to make these beautiful 
accessories will be: one spool of Irish lace 
thread, No. 42; a fine steel crochet hook, No. 
1; three large pendants for the necktie, and 
five small ones for the jabot. 
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NE cannot fail to be impressed with the 
() attractive features of the latest exam- 
ples of mourning jewelry. If the as- 
sociations are sombre, that does not prevent 
the jewelry from being beautiful. It has 


caught a new inspiration. 
Formerly mourning jewelry was used to in- 

















PEARL AND BLACK ENAMEL, 


tensify the note of sorrow; which now, on the 
contrary, it helps to relieve. To further this 
idea, colors, such as white, gray, purple, and 
lavender, are employed both in stones and in 
enamel, Thus truly graceful ornaments are 
no longer out of place even during the period 
of mourning. 

Owing to the vogue of black jewelry and 
also of enamel, found in black and appropri- 
ate tones, the range of suitable ornaments this 
year is unusually wide. For deepest mourn 
ing only dull black is permissible. In this 
connection there comes a crépe jet made es- 
pecially for the first months. It is seen in 


brooches, buckles, and chains. That the ef- 
fect is a trifle depressing cannot be denied. 
Dull black brooches may have diamond or 
pearl centres, or such earrings may have the 
same gems introduced. These should be the 
only light touches. It is poor taste to wear 
any but the simplest and least obtrusive or- 
naments with ecrépe. 

In black jewelry jet takes the lead. “ Jet,” 
however, has come to be a name rather than 
a substance. As a matter of fact, there is 
practically no real—that is, no Whitby—jet 
used; black agate, onyx, and French jet 
have taken its place. Whitby jet is a vegetable 
product akin to coal. Agate and onyx are 
lustrous stones really far more beautiful than 
Whitby jet. French jet is an excellent imita- 
tion made of glass. It is infinitely cheaper. 
In distinguishing between imitation, mineral, 
and Whitby jet there are two simple tests-— 
the weight and feel. French or imitation jet 
is light and has a certain warmth to the 
touch; agate and onyx are heavy and have a 
peculiar coldness; while Whitby jet is light- 
est and warmest of all, and extremely soft 
for jewelry. Ornaments in Whitby jet are 
thick and clumsy, the size being needed to 
impart strength. 

Never was such a profusion of jet jewelry. 
One Parisian novelty is a large pendant of 
cut jet hanging from a slender gun-metal 
neck-chain. Besides these shorter thread-like 
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chains there are very Jong ones in both dull 
and cut jet. Indeed, they are often as much 
as sixty inches in length and are wound sev- 
eral times around the neck. Links are of 
various shapes and sizes. Lockets, lorgnettes, 


watches, vanity-boxes, locket-mirrors, ete., 
are attached. Jet brooches are enormous. 
Some resemble huge facetted buttons. Small 


jet pieces worked into a large pattern are riv- 
eted on a wire framework for strength and 
lightness. The diversity of coiffure orna- 
ments is noticeable: bandeaux, tiaras, combs. 
coronets, barrettes, faney hair-pins, ete., gen- 
erally in cut jet. Feather effects are favored. 
This probably accounts for the “ lopsided if 
appearance of many examples. Combs have 
but two prongs. More are unmanageable in 
the present elaborate arrangement of the hair. 

Earrings increase in length. While black 
ones are a trifle conspicuous, they enhance 
the beauty of the complexion. The Parisian 
faney for capping the briolette with orna- 
mental gold-work set with gems is increasing 
in popularity. In almost all designs the 
briolette and screws are joined by contrasting 





stones. Pearls and diamonds are combined 
with jet, black enamel, or amethysts. Pear- 
shaped pearls with 
diamond caps or ame- 
thysts with either 
pearls or diamonds 


are especially appro- 
priate for half-mourn- 
ing. Very pretty also 
for half-mourning are 
bows of black or pur- 
ple ribbon outlined in 








diamonds. They are 
worn as brooches 
with the low Dutch 





or high lace collars. 

One of the most at- 
tractive stones employ- 
ed in this class of jewelry is hematite in the 
dark gray shades. It approximates the black 
pearl when cut round, as it has a_ slight 
The the resem- 
blance sometimes causes one to be taken for 
the other. The effect of hematite is decided- 
ly notable. Strung in either neck or long 
chains, these hematite beads are rather more 
expensive than imitation pearls. 

Enamel is the inspiration of a pleasing 
group of mourning ornaments. Black pre- 


SILVER AND AMETHYSTS. 


iridescence, closeness of 


dominates, but white, gray, and purple are 
also in favor. 


A new and practical idea is 


THE CORRECT MOURNING JEWELR) 
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to have a rim of gold or silver extend be- 
yond the enamel. Flowers, especially pan- 
sies, violets, and daisies, continue to hold 

















\ SET OF GRAY PEARL BAR PINS. 

their own. They are not so severe as con- 
ventional designs, which are also used. Pet- 
als are often outlined in diamonds or pearls. 
while a single gem forms the centre of the 
flower. Bar pins are in the ascendency. In 
Paris they serve to catch the long flowing 
scarfs at the throat or shoulder. A row of 
daisies with diamond centres comes in either 
black or white enamel. Black enamel lockets 
are set with pearls or white stones. Chaste 
and dainty are gray-enamel watches set with 
pearls and amethysts. The Greek fret is ef- 
fective bordering a row of pearls. 

Some enamel pendants still show Egyptian 
characteristics. They are hung on slender 
gun-metal or silver chains. A combination 
of enamel and silver promises to have a de- 
cided vogue. It is the newest thing. This- 
tles, inlaid in dull silver, are exquisite for 
half-mourning. 

Gun metal and dull silver are preferred 
metals for mourning wear. In choosing be- 
tween them certain considerations are to be 
weighed. Admitting the appropriateness of 
gun metal, one cannot but regret a tendency 
to rust. Dull silver is free from this disad- 
vantage, and when its dark finish wears off 
it can be readily restored. Moreover. a dull 
finish can be applied to any silver, thus often 
enabling one to utilize one’s own silver jew- 
elry in times of mourning without buying 
new. From the view-point of economy the 
balance seems to be in favor of silver, but 
for perfection of harmony gun metal is pref- 
erable. One has considerable scope for in- 
dividual selection of mourning jewelry which 
will be at once beautiful, and in conformity 
with the canons of refined taste. 
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HE question asked again and again is 
T “What do you mean by Home Eco- 
nomics?” Rarely does it take the form 
of “What is Home Economics?’ It re- 
minds one of the story of the Bishop who 
said to the street gamin, in his pompous 
manner, “And what might your name be, 
my boy?” To which the boy replied, “It 
might be Beelzebub, but it ain’t, sir.” 
Home economics might mean _ several 
things, but more than often the replies to 
the query convey as much information as 
the boy’s answer to the Bishop. To begin 
with, the question is vague. If a child in 
the primary school were asked, “ What do 
you mean by mathematics?” he would prob- 
ably reply, “ Arithmetic.” Whereas, if 
asked, “ What is mathematics?” he ought to 
glibly recite, “ The science of numbers,” this 
undoubtedly indicating to him nothing more 
than the trials of the multiplication table 
or unhappy weeks of fractions. It remains 
for the person to whom higher and more 
complex forms of this science are familiar 
to realize that mathematics, in its manifold 
applications to life, is capable of yielding the 
difference between income and outgo which 
indicates a livelihood, or that combination 
which produces a Chopin concerto. But this 
same person may be unable to give a concise 
definition of mathematics in its larger and 
more complete sense as a descriptive science. 
Thus it is with home economics. It has 
its grades of work—primary, secondary, and 
college, named as variously as are the steps 
of mathematics, and its scope is as compre- 
hensive, its applications as various. Hence 
it is that no better definition has been given 
than that of E. L. Youmans, who wrote 
one of the first books on this subject. He 
says, “ Household science has to do with the 
agents, the materials, and the phenomena of 
the household.” Note that he does not say 
what it is. In the world at large the more 
or less fixed idea seems to be that the terms 
domestie science, domestic economy, house- 
hold science, home economics, and the like 
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are but elaborate titles for cooking and sew- 
ing. The people who think this are in the 
same position as the boy to whom mathemat- 
ics is arithemetic and for just the same rea- 
son. Arithmetic is merely a part of mathe- 
matics, and cooking and sewing bear exactly 
the same relationship to home economics. 

It is seldom, if ever, that we can name a 
date for the beginnings of anything, hence 
when it is said that the Home Economics 
movement began about 1870, it is not be- 
eause this date marks a radical change of 
ideas or purpose in education, but 
out of great economic changes had arisen 
social demands to be satisfied only by a dif- 
ferent kind of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic than had been taught before that date. 
The tools of education changed because the 
view-point had been altered, and the view- 
point altered because changes in the social 
and economic world forced certain consider- 
ations upon the people. 

Previous to the Civil War woman’s place 
was in the home and in the main she could 
stay there. Whatever avenues of livelihood 
were open to her pertained to the home and, 
for the main part, were performed there. 
When that great struggle was over, leaving 
many of the wage-earners on the battle- 
field, women were forced into the industrial 
arena with little or no business training 
and less desire to cope with its difficulties. 
The practical knowledge of household ad- 
ministration, which had been the pride of the 
housewives of an earlier period, could not be 
passed on from mother to child because in 
many cases either mother or daughter was 
working elsewhere. 

The need of the teaching of cooking and 
sewing soon became apparent, not merely 
to the immigrant classes, who came year by 
year in greater numbers, but to the girls and 
women of our own country. “The first cook- 
ing-school was opened in 1874 in New York 
City under the superintendence of Miss Ju- 
liet Corson, who had previously organized 
cooking-classes for women of all grades. 
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THE MEANING 
Among the lecturers and teachers whose 
names are connected with the beginnings of 
this movement none is more familiar than 
that of Miss Parloa, whose first cooking- 
lecture was given in New London, Connec- 
ticut, in 1876. Her school on Tremont 
Street, in Boston, was opened in 1877, and 
in 1878 she lectured at Lasell Seminary in 
Auburndale, Massachusetts. Lasell was one 
of the first schools to introduce a depart- 
ment of domestic ‘science. In 1870, Miss 
Parloa gave the first training course to 
teachers of cooking at the Chautauqua Sum- 
mer School, but cooking was not introduced 
into the public schools until 1875. Boston 
was the first city to institute work in sew- 
ing and cooking in its public schools, but 
Philadelphia, Washington, and Providence 
followed. New York had to depend 
upon private institutions for this teaching 
for a protracted period, in spite of the fact 
that the first training-school for teachers of 
both domestic science and art, now the 
Teachers College of Columbia University, 
was opened in that city in 1888. 

One of Miss Parloa’s first pupils was a 
‘Miss Devereux, who went to Philadelphia at 
the invitation of the New Century Club to 
start its first cooking-school. This later 
came ‘under the management and name of 
Mrs. Rorer. The first incorporated cooking- 
school in America was opened in Boston in 
1879 under the auspices of the Women’s Ed- 
ucational and Industrial Association. It 
was incorporated four years later as the Bos- 
ton Cooking-School, and such well-known 
teachers as Mrs. Lincoln, Miss Barrows, 
Miss Farmer, Mrs. Hill, and others were 
connected with the school. In 1902 it be- 
came a part of Simmons College. 

The work of the cooking-schools was 
purely utilitarian, but a more important 
agent in the betterment of social conditions 
it would be hard to find. Whatever may 
have been the case in the Golden Age when 
the home was the school, when women were 
said to be interested only in the three D’s, 
dress, disease, and domestics; when men 
earned the living of wife, children, maiden 
aunts, and cousins unto the third and fourth 
generation—conditions. have changed. In 
spite of man’s inherent belief to the con- 
trary, good housewives and cooks are not 
born, but made. The changes in the social 


soon 


structure caused by industrial and economic 
valuable 


conditions have made that most 
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home training and education a thing of the 
past. It has become a positive necessity to 
teach both men and women how to build, 
care for, and maintain the home, as well as 
how to perform the duties demanded in its 
administration. 

With whatever high-sounding phrases real 
purposes may be covered over, the funda- 
mental needs of society are that its members 
shall be kept healthy and its money expend- 
ed properly, and the knowledge of how to do 
this does not come by instinct. The art of 
home-making and housekeeping is based on 
principles quite as fundamental to its suecess 
as the law of supply and demand. And these 
must be learned and practised. All forms of 
manual training in the public schools, of 
technical instruction and vocational work in 
higher institutions, have appeared because the 
need of the day is for information and train- 
ing concerning the things with which the boy 
or girl, man or woman, must deal. And it 
may not be theoretic and westhetic merely, it 
must be practical as well. 

It is interesting to note that in spite of 
the fact that the East suggested and sug- 
gests, often begins in a tentative sort of 
way, the West again and again is the first 
to follow out the suggestion. While the 
East was spending time, thought, and en- 
ergy in arguing the educability of the female 
mind, the West quietly opened her institu- 
tions of learning to women. While the Fast 
has been hotly discussing the cultural value 
of agricultural and home economic subjects, 
the Western universities and State colleges 
have been building up and extending those 
departments along the most approved scien- 
tific and economic lines. 

The pioneer college work in home econom- 
ies was done in Iowa, Kansas, and Illinois; 
and in 1905, twenty-one of the Western 
States, inclusive of Ohio, had departments 
of domestic science or home economics in 
their State institutions of learning. To-day, 
in 1909, Connecticut has a two years’ course 
in domestic science, Rhode Island has lately 
inaugurated a four year’s course in home 
economics, and Vermont and Maine are about 
to open similar departments. 

The work of the Lake Placid Conference 
of Teachers of Home Economics has been 
largely devoted to a classification of nomen- 
clature and the discussion of formulated 
courses of study. The first conference, held 
in 1889, devoted its attention mainly to the 
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selection of a suitable name for the compre- 
hensive group of subjects taught under such 
various titles. At that time Home Econom- 
ics was agreed upon as a general descriptive 
term to cover the work appearing in the 
schools from primary to college. Some years 
later the matter was again discussed, and 
this suggestion made: That the group of sub- 
jects now variously taught under the names 
of domestic science, domestic economy, house- 
hold science, home economies, and the like 
be known as hand-work in the elementary 
school; domestic science in the secondary or 
high school, where it becomes definitely allied 
with the sciences of physics and chemistry; 
economics in normal school and college; and 
euthenics in the university and club work. 

It was felt at the time that the adoption 
of this suggestion would not only assist in 
making clear some of the names, but also 
in defining the different grades of work. 
The word “euthenies” was coined by Mrs. 
Richards of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, who is the chairman of the con- 
ference as well as the wise and inspiring 
leader of the home economics movement. 
The word means “right living,” and this 
is what home economics aims directly and 
specifically to teach. 

Principles are general; the application of 
them special and peculiar. Home economics 
means the taking of the fundamental truths 
of the sciences of physics, chemistry, biology, 
and economics; the principles of art, ssthet- 
ics, and ethics, and applying them to the facts 
and acts of daily life. Whatever the inhab- 
itants of Mars may do, the citizens of the 
United States have to eat and dress and live 
in houses. The food has to be cooked, the 
clothes have to be made, and the houses have 
to be built and furnished, cleaned and cared 
for. Home economics means the teaching of 
the facts and principles of the production 
and preparation of this food and clothing; of 
personal and public hygiene and sanitation; 
of household care and decoration; and of the 
proper administration of the funds of the 
household. The introduction of this teaching 
means that the education demanded by mod- 
ern times is a preparation for active lifé, and 
active life means life in its social relation- 
ships, in the home, school, business, and so- 
ciety. The need of a nation is for men and 
women who are physically healthy and moral- 
lv- wholesome, and this can only come from 
righf living, not only in the spiritual sense, 
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but in the material, the physical. It is a 
very wonderful thing to have a little new 
soul born into the world, but there is great 
need of a keen realization that before that 
little soul can be taught one spiritual truth 
its little body must be washed, clothed, and 
fed. And a woman’s first baby or even her 
husband is not to be recommended as an 
experiment station. 

There has been considerable humbug talk- 
ed -about the cultural value of different 
studies in the college curriculum, and the 
entrance of this group of subjects is resist- 
ed in many quarters on this score. Just 
why the study of the structure, habits, and 
habitat of the clam has a cultural value 
while the same study of a baby has not, is not 
easy to understand. But this fact should be 
emphasized wherever such discussions arise, 
that after all is said and done educational 
programmes have always been determined by 
the practical value of the studies chosen. 

The movement is so in- 
tegral a part of the larger educational evo- 
lution that it is only possible in this brief 
survey to touch upon some of the salient 
points in its history. The nineteenth cen- 
tury gave the great gift of equal educational 
opportunity to both men and women. It now 
remains as the task of the twentieth to show 
that equal opportunity does not mean ex- 
actly the same studies pursued in precisely 
the same way. 

Social and economic changes in the world 
of men and women brought this teaching 
into the schools. The realization of the needs 
of society, the poor physical condition of 
such a large number of its members, the 
tremendous ‘waste of time, money, and en- 
ergy seen on every hand; the lack of proper 
standards, and, more than all, of a sense of 
relative values—has led to the widening 
scope and the introduction of these courses 
in higher institutions. These are yet but ten- 
tative. Those best prepared to lead are but 
feeling their way. No one is ready to say 
what home economics is; only what it hopes 
to do. For its conscious aim is right living. 
As taught in the college where its name is 
home economics it aims to combine the neces- 
sary technical and practical teaching which 
gives skill and aptitude, with that high idea! 
of life and living which shall enable both 
men and women to get life out of a living in 
place of spending all their lives in getting a 
living. 
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ABOVE the Birches were dreams adrift 
For spent was the bright October day, 
The flight of the homing birds was swift 
And I drank of wonder upon my way— 
Drank the draught from a wind-tossed cup 
With soul athrill and with thirst akeen, 
While the sky in the east held darkening clouds 
And the sky in the west the sunset sheen. 


The whispering Birches saw her first— 

The Autumn Nymph with her rustling feet 
The Frost had wounded her glowing heart, 

But she spoke us, fair, as she passed us, fleet; 
To her we lifted our gold-red cups :- 

“ Here’s to the maid who can smile and die!” 
Then we watched her enter the painted wood, 

The affrighted Bircehes—the Wind—and I. 
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to have them, and the only sure cure, 

to indulge in an Irish bull; in other 
words, to make a mirror our good friend and 
critic and to take strenuous steps of preven- 
tion at its first warning that we are indul- 
ging in wrinkle-making habits. 

We must try to catch ourselves when we 
are laughing or talking or indulging in deep 
thought; when we are worrying or allowing 
gloomy or angry thoughts to take possession 
of our minds. Watch for grimaces while 
we are talking, frowns and a tense lifting of 
the brow when trying to solve a simple or 
complex problem, or for a relaxed mouth 
when allowing a depressing sense of the use- 
lessness of life to overcome us. All of them 
leave their marks where indulged in repeatedly, 
and when the marks come we are surprised 
and grieved. A struggle that is well-nigh 
hopeless begins if we do not make a strenu- 
ous effort to remove the furrow-making habits. 

Of course it is difficult. The grimaces and 
the frowns are never conscious. It is not 
possible to think of one’s face all the time. 
The tensity of interest in thought or conver- 
sation which causes the contraction of the 
face also prevents a conscious care of the 
face. Shall we never allow ourselves to be- 
come interested? Some of the blasé women 
of fashion. are accused of becoming blasé, 
because they dare not disturb their features 
with laughter or signs of feeling. That is 
hardly worth while. If we are to enjoy life 
we must enter into it with new and lively 
interest at every turn. Better wrinkles than 
boredom. A saner method is to give a little 
serious thought to the nervous tension back 
of the grimaces. It is invariably there, con- 
tracting muscles uselessly and burning up 
an unlimited amount of life energy, all for 
nothing. How to get at it and conquer it is 
partly a physician’s problem. Let him give all 
the help he can. Some physical trouble may 
be causing the nervous strain. Two valuable 


Te sanest treatment of wrinkles is not 


home remedies are sleep and relaxation com- 
bined with a constant effort to be more phil- 
osophical and not take anything too strenu- 
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ously, either sorrows, joys, or daily irrita- 
tions. The strenuous expression upon the 
face is but a mild suggestion usually of the 
strenuous feeling within. Let us learn to 
assume a don’t-care attitude toward work, 
care, and trouble, to relax mentally as well 
as physically; in other words, to get philos- 
ophy and a sane perspective. Let us laugh, 
by all means, regardless of wrinkles, taking 
care to keep the skin so pliable that wrinkles 
will not form easily. 

It is very good for a nervous person to take 
exercises in both bodily and mental relaxa- 
tion; in the rest hour before dinner, for in- 
stance, in loose comfortable clothing, to try 
devitalizing the different parts of the body, 
beginning with the hands, allowing them to 
hang apparently lifeless and shaking them 
loosely around. Continue it to the arms, 
then the feet and legs, and finally the head 
and mind. Let yourself drop on to a couch 
at that point and slip off into a restful sleep. 
If you cannot sleep, try at least to stop think- 
ing and stop feeling, letting everything go— 
mind, body, the entire world. 

Eye-strain is the cause of much frowning 
and nervous tension in the face. When re- 
minded that you are frowning and urged to 
stop, have you not been suddenly conscious 
that your eyes felt tired and strained, as if 
you had been almost pulling them out of 
their sockets in a tense effort to see, although 
the effort had been an unconscious one? The 
wisest step after that discovery is a visit to 
the oculist. If that must be delayed, it is 
comforting and healing to bathe the eyes in 
boracic acid and water several times a day 
or even in salt and water. Witch-hazel and 
water is also soothing, and hot water alone 
is extremely good. A _ general run - down 
condition may explain the condition of 
the eyes without any definite trouble 
with the eyes themselves. Eye-strain will 
cause both horizontal and vertical wrinkles 
in the forehead and fine wrinkles at the cor- 
ners of the eyes themselves. Exposing the 
eyes to too bright light constantly on sea or 
land unshaded by hat or parasol will cause a 
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contraction of the face equally productive of 
wrinkles. 

It is not pleasant to tell or to be told that 
one is frowning, grimacing, or squinting, es- 
pecially since the word of warning must be 
rudely given when one is usually so intensely 
interested as to be lost to the world at the 
time and resents bitterly being brought sud- 
denly back with a disagreeable personal crit- 
icism; but the friend is indeed a good one, 
who will take the, for the moment, thank- 
less task upon her shoulders. We will be 
made acutely self-conscious and miserable 
for a time, but if the good word is spoken in 
season, the time of self-conscious reformation 
need not be long. If the mothers of nervous 
children would only use strenuous measures 
to cure nervous habits before they become 
fixed, prefacing their efforts in that direc- 
tion with a normal treatment of the mischief- 
making nerves, much trouble would be saved 
their daughters later in life. 

So much for prevention and treatment of 
causes. What are we to do with the offending 
skin, both to keep it from wrinkling easily 
and to take wrinkles out after they have been 
formed ? 

It goes without saying that it must be kept 
pliable, elastic, and firm, ready to spring back 
into place as it does in youth after every 
change of expression instead of hanging 
loosely or falling into the inevitable folds. 
Most people make the serious mistake of 
considering only the outer layer of skin and 
think that they can treat it with external 
remedies only. Some external remedies are 
good, and the outer skin with its thousands 
of pores and glands must be considered care- 
fully, but it is even more necessary, when 
thinking of wrinkles, to consider the fibrous 
true skin underneath, upon which, with its 
numberless minute blood-vessels and nerves, 
the outer skin depends. We use the fibres 
in contracting the face, and it is the fibres 
that must consequently be kept elastic and 
full of vigorous life. It is easy to under- 
stand why the skin becomes flabby when these 
muscles do not act properly. Their activity 
depends almost entirely upon the rapid cir- 
culation of good healthy blood in the blood- 
vessels. Through them we come back to a 
vivid realization of how close a connection 
there is between our complexions, our 
wrinkles, and our general state of health. 
All the blood in our bodies must be pure and 
healthy if that in our faces is to be pure. 


TREATMENT FOR WRINKLES 
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Every nerve in our bodies must be in a nor- 
mal condition if those in the face are to be 
normal. Let us look to our health and mode 
of life then. 

The pores in the outer skin must be kept 
open. That means the application of plenty 
of hot and cold water and a non-alkaline soap 
that agrees with the skin best. A pure olive- 
oil soap is found to agree with most skins. 
No experiments should be tried with the 
strong alkaline soaps, and any soap that 
leaves the skin dry and harsh should be dis- 
carded, for then it wrinkles easily. It is sel- 
dom wise to use even the best soap on the 
face more than once a day, and some people 
will find that they cannot much then. 
Hot water with a handful of fine oatmeal or 
almond meal is both cleansing and softening. 
Even that may not agree with some, but one 
should keep on trying until something is 
found that will assure a fresh clean skin. 
Cold cream is very cleansing, but the use of 
soap and water should not be given up for it. 
A simple, delightful process that will soften 
and freshen the skin, well known but not 
too frequently practised, is as follows: (It 
should not be done just before going out-of- 
doors.) Soften the face first with cold cream, 
then spread over the face a wash-cloth made 
of heavy Turkish towelling, wet with water 
as hot as can be endured. Over that place 
two thicknesses of bath towel, and leave until 
it begins to cool. Repeat this process four 
or five times; then, when the pores are all 
open, rub in cold cream and wipe it off again. 
Notice how much unsuspected dirt comes 
with it. At this point a little gentle massage 
may or may not be indulged in, and after 
that compresses of ice-water are applied, the 
same as the hot, to stimulate the skin again. 
Simplified to two or three applications of 
moderately hot water and one or two of mod- 
erately cold, with the intervening cold cream 
and massage, this process would be beneficial 
every night. If followed, only cold water 
need be used in the morning for the face. 

Cold cream undoubtedly softens and 
cleanses the outer skin. It cannot be expect- 
ed, however, to penetrate to the inner layer 
of cells, consequently those must be reached 
internally. As with soap, each person must 
experiment to discover the cream that agrees 
with her best. There are creams that are 
based on vaseline and creams that are based 
on lanolin combined with numerous other 
ingredients. One made of a combination of 


use 
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almond oil, vaseline, and lanolin makes a 
very good preparation for most skins. A 
skin that wrinkles easily is usually thin, fine, 
and inclined to be dry, especially when ex- 
posed to any extremes of weather, cold, 
rough winds, dust, ete. This kind of a skin 
will drink up cold cream greedily and be 
much benefited by it. Thicker skins with 
wide pores may be oily and require a strin- 
gent lotion, such as cologne and water, alcohol 
and water, the tincture of benzoin, etc. This 
kind of a skin will usually stand glycerine 
combined with rose-water, while to a thin, 
fine skin it is detrimental. 

Gentle massage is the best possible cure 
for wrinkles. A little given every day is of 
much more value than elaborate treatments 
given at long intervals, although the elabo- 
rate treatments by experts are delightful and 
very effective, if one can afford them fre- 
quently. The expert masseuse knows the 
arrangement of the muscles underlying the 
skin and has, of course, been trained to 
manipulate them in just the right way, but 
the home masseuse can easily learn the rules 
of the few movements that will be beneficial 
to her if practised nightly. To massage the 
wrinkles out of her forehead let her first re- 
lax her ventire face and rub it with cold 
cream, then rub the forehead with the first 
and second fingers of both hands firmly the 
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opposite way of the formation of the wrin- 
kles. After that let her hold the skin of the 
forehead firmly with the first and second fin- 
gers of one hand while she manipulates it 
with the corresponding fingers of the other 
with a rotary movement. The wrinkles at 
the corners of the eyes should be manipulated 
with this same rotary movement and those 
of the cheeks and near the ears. The move- 
ment must not be rough, simply firm, reach- 
ing the muscles beneath. For the parentheses 
around the mouth the palms of the hands 
should be used, pressing the cheeks firmly up 
with the thumbs placed together under the 
chin. 

Plasters are very effective for removing 
wrinkles, but the removal is temporary and 
inclined to be weakening to the muscles un- 
less massage is also used. Combined with 
massage and a stimulation of the muscles 
by means of improved circulation, they are a 
great help. There are bands for the fore- 
head, and small pieces made to fit the corners 
of the eyes and mouth. Worn when one is 
in retirement in the daytime, they reveal to 
the wearer the frequency with which she 
would wrinkle her face in grimaces if she 
were not under constraint, and in that way 
play the part of the looking-glass and kind 
friend, teaching her how much she needs self- 
control, as well as when and where. 





SONG 


BY CHARLOTTE 


OF 


LOUISE 


RECALL 


RUDYARD 


Deep in my eyes are tears, 


Presage of future years, 


Crushed in my 


Of the lone way. 


heart 


are fears 


Once, dear, T dropped thy hand 


I did not understand: 


Go with me through the land, 


Guard me for aye! 




















Ola Fmbroideris 
in Tew Form 


MBROIDERY means to the average 
woman a bit of stamped material pick- 
ed up when there is nothing better to 
do, and stitched in the colors some unin- 
terested department-store clerk has handed 
to her. That embroidery is an art, a little 
sister to painting, and therefore governed 


by laws that must be learned, is far from 
aside 


But setting this tire- 


per- 


her thought. 
some “average ” 
son, an awakening has 
come through the arts- 
and-crafts movement, 
which is bringing to 


scores of thoughtful 
women a new realiza- 
tion of the vital 


union between life and 
art. It is beginning 
to be understood that 
art is the orderly ex- 
pression of a_ beauti- 
ful thought, and so 
may be applied quite 
as well to personal and 
household adornment 
as to the covering of 
a square of 
with colored pigments. 
The needleworker once 
aroused to the great 
possibilities for per- 
sonal expression that 


canvas 









can never more be free of its allurement. To 
the lover of Renaissance beauty the Portrait 
of an Unknown Woman, bearing within it- 
self marks of this surpassing age, thrills like 
some drifting perfume dear in youth. It is 
not as a painting, however, that it is here 
brought forward for discussion, but because 
it is very rich in suggestion to the student 
Within it is clearly given 
so significant a design 
that, embroidered in 
the simplest stitch, it 
yet produces a sump- 
tuous effect. Then 
aside from this stitch- 
ed detail, the partly 
depicted costume is 
valuable for its beauty 
of line and color. The 
dressing of the hair 
speaks a charming 
word for individual- 
ity of coiffure; while 
the use of jewels as a 
factor in 


of decorative art. 


unifying 
dress, connecting har- 


moniously the head 
with the entire cos- 
tume, might be 


thought on with profit 
by us all. 

Perhaps a word, by 
the way, to make this 


lie in her simple steel : portrait of a gentle 
instrument, and = a AN OLD PORTRAIT SHOWING EMBROIDERY. lady, who once lived 
wealth of color (for and loved, something 


the palette of a worker in silks is very rich), 
instinctively turns for guidance to the work 
of those who have excelled in this line; and 
so through museum eollections, through 
books, and through pictures is carried little 
by little back to the age of highest achieve- 
ment, there to gain those working principles 
by which great artistic results are attained. 

The fifteenth century in Italy gives us the 
supreme achievement of beauty expressed. It 
is the rose-garden of art. A lover of beauty 
who has wandered through its fragrant paths 


more than a cold catalogue title may not 
Its paternity is almost as uncer- 
tain as the identity of its subject. For long 
it has been attributed to. Piero della Fran- 
cesea, but the modern critics trace a 
kinship between it and certain portrait 
busts in Florence by Verroechio. If it is 
by the hand that wrought the Colleone 
statue in Venice, we have one more reason 
to count him great who was goldsmith, 
sculptor, painter, bronze-founder, architect, 
musician, mechanician, and mathematician! 


be amiss. 


best 
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Be the portrait, now in Milan, by this same 
Andrea. Verrocchio,, who never married be- 
cause always too pressed with work to have 
time for love, or be it by some other, it gives 
us a delightful hint of woman and her ways 
in that romantic age when Dante sang of 
Beatrice.” One feels here something more 
than the charm of four hundred intervening 
years. Each human soul has its personal 
vision of beauty to manifest, not only 
through the mind, but, being human, through 
the body as well. If houses bespeak their 
inmates’ characters, even more intimately 
true it is that clothes bear witness to their 
wearers. So if, perforce, we must express 
ourselves by what we wear, let us do so art- 
fully—in the clear, well-ordered, universal 
speech of art. During the Middle Ages 
feminine head-dress was of particular beau- 
ty, and of great diversity. In this portrait 
it is the unique arrangement of crisp fair 
hair, entwined with pearls and braid of 
strange green, crowned with a_ splendid 
jewel, which first captivates the glance. The 
fine lines of her neck carry the eye down 
to the lovely curve of a low-cut bodice. This 
bodice is of ‘green cloth edged with a dark- 
er braid and finished with a narrow tucker 
of filmy white. Just here we find again as- 
surance of the age from which the portrait 
hails, for this fair-haired maid added to her 
gown of green cloth sleeves of rich red vel- 
vet heavily embroidered. It is this latter 
detail which makes the portrait valuable to 
the student of needlework, setting forth, as 
it does so clearly, a fine design and the 
method of its working at a period when the 
best decorative embroidery was produced. 

The embroidery pattern of the sleeve is 
mainly of iris, though a few other conven- 
tional leaves and flowers, hinting of Persia, 
serve to fill up the space at each end of the 
semicircle. Worked in twisted yellow silk, 
they call to mind the yellow fleur-de-lis of 
Treland. One’s curiosity is piqued to know 
how the design was developed below the 
painter’s margin line; but so much as is re- 
vealed possesses great decorative value and 
is adaptable to many purposes. Because of 
this, and because it sets forth so clearly a 
use of unshaded flat-stitch, it has been 
chosen for discussion here. 

The reproductions given of design and 
embroidery are as faithful to the originals 
as possible. The ground being in this case 
of velvet, it may be well to mention the best 
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method of transferring a pattern to such 
material. Lay the velvet upon a drawing- 
board and fasten at the sides with thumb- 
tacks; then upon the velvet place the perfo- 
rated pattern true to the warp, and fasten 
with other thumb-tacks. Now rub over the 
entire pattern a. white powder till the per- 
forations are thoroughly filled. Carefully . 
unfasten the pattern and lift it straight up 
off the material; then, before the little specks 
of powder which remain on the velvet and 
form the design are blurred, or blown about, 
go over all the outlines with Chinese white 
thinned with water, using a fine brush. 

To mount the velvet thus stamped in an 
embroidery frame, turn over two opposite 
edges and sew each of them to the webbing 
which has been tacked to the “ rollers,” or 
thick bars. Slip in the side bars and peg 
up the frame as tightly as possible. Then, 
having previously basted a hem in the two 
loose sides of the velvet, lace these sides 
through the double thickness over the side 
bars with a small cord. If the material to 
be embroidered is of a yielding nature, a 
stout cord, over which these side hems are 
turned, is a good preventive of straining 
when laced tightly. 

The embroidery reproduced is worked 
with apricot-yellow rope silk upon a short- 
napped velvet of fine Venetian red. As in 
the portrait, straight-stitch, that which is 
sometimes called unshaded flat-stitch, was 
employed; but, for the pattern in large size, 
crewel-stitch might well be used. Thus em- 
broidered, the design is worked out solely 
in variation in the length of the stitches, 
every stitch being laid absolutely vertically, 
and always on the surface of the material. 

Velvet is a somewhat unsympathetic ma- 
terial to work upon because of its nap, but 
by using a coarse silk with a twist in it 
one can gain an accent for the embroidered 
enrichment of such a material already rich 
in itself. Of course the size of the silk 
should depend on the size of the design to 
be worked. 

This iris pattern will be found charming 
for the decoration of many articles. A mel- 
on-shaped bag of violet satin embroidered in 
a deeper shade of silk with the iris repeated 
(the other parts of the pattern could be 
omitted) would be very handsome. By re- 
peating the pattern around an oblong centre 
of lace or linen one might make an unusual 
table decoration. For use upon parts of a 














THE 


gown it would be a beau- 
tiful and effective note of 
decoration. 

This portrait of an un- 
known woman of the fif- 
teenth century placed side 
by side with the likeness 
of a society woman of to- 
day makes the latter pale 
into insignificance by its 
own beautiful expression, 
in every detail, of indi- 
vidual character. Ex- 
pression of character is the 
end for which we should 


strive in our _ personal 
adornment. Until our 
gowns become part of 


ourselves they will be cast 
aside with the ruthless ex- 
travagance for which 
America is famous, and 
we shall seek ever the novel, to quickly tire 
of each in turn—slaves of the shop of our 
bondage; prisoners of mediocrity, rejoicing 
in the very uniform that betrays. What sat- 
isfaction there would be in having two or 
three gowns cut to fit the soul as well as the 
body—that soul which is never out of style, 
though often forgotten. And then to have 


THE 


THE 


WIFE 


DETAIL OF 
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THE SLEEVE DESIGN IN THE PORTRAIT. 

these enriched with beautiful hand-wrought 
detail which in its very design should speak 
a thought of ourselves, as this iris design 
speaks of its lady. How comfortable we 
should feel in them until they were really 
worn out; and, what is more, how much 
pleasure we should bring to others in the 


sight of their significant grace! 


WIFE 


BY THEODOSIA GARRISON 


1 stretcH out both my hands to you— 
It pleased you once to call them fair; 
Look now and see if anywhere 


Are hands more scarred and worn than 


these 


That lost their fairness serving you. 


I lift up my two eyes to you— 
It pleased you once to call them sweet; 
Judge now if any eyes repeat 
Their lack of light—poor eyes that wept 
Their sweetness out in guarding you. 


Oh, hands and eyes once dear to you, 
I would not they had served you less, 
Yet hands like these who might caress, 
Nor eyes like these win love again 
For all their wistful prayer to you. 


VOL. XLit.—71 
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By Power of Suggestion 

A MOTHER’s great danger is that of living 
in externals, she feels herself so keenly re- 
sponsible for the child’s physical welfare. 
Nevertheless, she should feel responsible, 
a measure, for the daily impressions 
plastic mind is receiving; suggestions 
come to him through eye and ear. 


his 
that 


Take impressions of fear, for example: 
Our little boy of two and a half years born 
soon after the San Francisco earthquake, 
feared noises greatly (possibly due to pre- 


natal influence, itself a powerful agency for 
suggestion). So sensitive was our child in 
this respect that to hear a dog bark, a train 
whistle, a gun discharge, or an auto rumble 
meant a sharp shock to his delicate nervous 
He would start, throw himself into 
and cling to me with.a look of 
3ut by the use of proper 
fears have been 


system. 
my arms, 
terror in his eyes. 
suggestions these needless 
gradually eradicated. 

I began six months ago. When a 
barked, I soothed and petted the baby in 
arms, repeating several times in a calm and 
confident tone, “Only doggie talking; won’t 
baby!” Whereupon he would relax 


dog 
my 


touch 


his hold and listen with wonder and interest; 
after the 


third or fourth occasion he had 





no longer any fear of a dog’s bark. He 
occasionally looks up from his play, lisp- 
ing in a questioning way, “Only doggie 


talking ?” 

Just so with each new fear that 
itself, I attack it in a similar way, 
the truthful explanation in “ baby language.” 

PrepMont, CALIFORNIA. A. EB. KH. 


presents 
giving 


Just One Key 

FINDING it necessary to employ a maid after 
some years of independence, I worried a great 
deal about locking up things I did not care 
to have her see. Not that I thought her dis- 
honest, but the little things relating to fam- 
ily life such as letters, documents, 
keepsakes, were all scattered about by a free- 
handed family, and that would never do. 

I collected every precious little article about 
the and stored it in a large desk in the 
library. This took some time, not because 
the precious things were so numerous, but 
because I was the only person who could lay 
hands on them, and it took hunting on 
part. However, during the time allotted to 
the task I finished it, and when the maid 
arrived everything was safely stored 
and I had just one key to bother with instead 
of a dozen, as first planned. 


business 


house 


my 


away, 




















THE HOUSEMOTHER’S PROBLEMS 


No one who has not tried this plan can 
realize the comfort it brings. The little 
treasures, most of them worthless from a com- 
mercial point of view, are all collected, and 
no prying eyes ever rest on them. The fam- 
ily letters are safe until they go up in flames, 
and everything is secure. Shortly after I 
had made my collection, we were threatened 
with fire, and it was the work of a moment 
to get the case containing the silver and 
make ready to move the desk out, but nothing 
The furniture was insured, but the 
precious things were not. Of course the desk 
might go up in flames some day when we 
are not at home, but there is nothing abso- 
lutely safe in this life. W. C. K. 

Kenton, Onto. 


else. 


“At Home” 

My cozy rooms are on the third floor of 
an old-fashioned building, pretty high up 
from the street. There is no elevator; and 
while I do not in the least mind the long 
run up all those stairs and through the cor- 
ridors, it was rather unfair to my friends to 
have to make that excursion, with no certain- 
ty of finding me when they reached “the top 
of beyant.” So in the western window of 
my big “bay,” visible from the street en- 
trance, I hang my “ At Home” ecard, which 
is white, and large enough (4X6 inches) 
to be plainly seen. 

At first it took a little remembering, but in 
three years the act of taking it out before 
leaving my room, and replacing it before I 
even take off my hat, on coming in, has be- 
come entirely mechanical. In summer it 
hooks against the wire screen; in winter, 
to a long pin thrust into the side of the 
window-sash. Now my friends all know that 
when the card is in, I, too, am in. (Easier 
to remember than if it was the other way 
round.) And by their advice, if I am at 
some really pressing piece of work, that must 
be finished without delay from interruptions, 
I ean take it down for the time being: but 
I own that I never feel quite square about 
doing it! A. D. 
Erte. PENNSYLVANIA. 


A Bible-Quotation Party 
Wuere there are several members in a 
family one of the most delightful ways of 
spending an hour of a Sunday afternoon is 
in a Bible-quotation party. Father and moth- 
er can take part, and not only add to the joy 
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of the occasion, but instill many a needed 
lesson without seeming to do so. 

Let one person be chosen as leader, whose 
duty it shall be to ask each person for a quo- 
tation beginning with a letter designated, as 
well as look up in the Bible the quotation 
that has been given whenever there is any 
doubt as to its having given cor- 
rectly. ~ 

In playing, the leader asks the first person 
to repeat a quotation beginning with “ A.” 
If that person gives, “ Abstain from all ap- 
pearance of evil” (I. Thess. v: 22), or, 
“ Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and 
ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened 
unto (St. Matt. vii: 7), or some other 
verse the first word of which begins with the 
letter “A”; then the leader asks the second 
person for a quotation beginning with “ B,” 
not 


been 


you ” 


which, if he answers by repeating, “ Be 
deceived; evil communications corrupt good 
manners” (I. Cor. xv: 33), 
the peacemakers: for they shall be called the 
children of God” (St. Matt. v: 9), or some 
verse beginning with the letter “ B,” then 
the leader asks the third person to repeat a 
quotation heginning with “C.” If the per- 
son called upon cannot think of a quotation 
beginning with “C,” the leader asks the next 
person, and the next, until he comes to one 
who ean give such a quotation. If no 
present thinks of a quotation beginning with 
that letter, the leader tries the next letter, 
and so continues to call for each letter in 
succession until the quotation is given and 
he has used all the alphabet; then he begins 
again with “ A.” 

This game is quite an incentive to children 
to memorize portions of Seripture, because it 
is such a pleasure to be able to think of and 
give a quotation after the whole alphabet has 
been used a few times and the particular 
letter has been passed from one person to the 
next. Small tots love to have the letter “Q” 
come to them so they can say, “Quit you 
like men; be strong,” or, “Quench not the 
Spirit.” V. R. 

Mount Peasant, Towa. 


or. “ Blessed are 


one 


Baby’s Play-Box 
I sHovtp like to describe the out-of-door 
play-box which we made for our baby before 
she walked, when could first stand a 
little. We secured from the grocer a large 
packing-box about thirty-six inches square, 
which was cut down to a height of twenty- 


she 
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four inches, just high enough so our baby 
could pull herself up, hold on by the edge, 
and view the landscape o’er. A strip of oil- 
cloth tacked over the edges prevented any 
danger from splinters. 

We padded the bottom of the box with 
straw, covered it and the sides with some 
cheap, bright-figured cloth, and bored holes 
in the sides through which a rope handle was 
passed, so that it could easily be moved. Here 
our baby passed many happy, healthful hours 
in the open air with her toys in the sun- 
shine or shade, according to our wish and 
the weather, while I accomplished much in 
the way of housework or sewing, writing or 
reading. At the same time baby was safely 
and happily learning to walk by clinging to 
the edge of the box and travelling around it. 

Santa Barpara, Cauirornia. C. L. W. 


How the Bazar Has Helped Me 

Some years ago I became very much in- 
terested in successful housefurnishing. I 
knew that it depended on something more 
than a knack of making things look pretty, 
but I did not know what the underlying prin- 
ciples were, or where or how to begin the 
study of them. I had just subscribed to the 
Bazar, then coming for the first time as a 
monthly magazine, and soon noticed that an 
article on that subject usually appeared in 
each number. I began to save and make a 
careful study of each article. 

My method of keeping the papers may not 
be scientific, but I have found it very prac- 
tical. The three or four pages of each ar- 
ticle are pinned together and placed between 
university note-book covers, the size of the 
Bazar. Similar subjects are placed together, 
as, “Concerning Windows,” “ Windows and 
their Decoration,” “Commonwealth Avenue 
Windows,” “Curtains and Draperies,” “ New 
Window Draperies,” etc. 

My study has been very interesting and 
profitable—one that I would commend to ev- 
ery homemaker. And I have really found 
nothing much better or more complete than 
this compilation of mine, now rather a stout 
volume. From it I have not only learned 
the fundamental principles I sought, but 
from the illustrations have kept up with the 
newest and best in housefurnishings, and 
have had now and then the opportunity to 
see and study carefully bits of New York’s 
most artistic homes. 

My book stands idle but little, for it has 
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been used very successfully—in connection 
with others, of course—in a club studying 
interior decoration. Even to-day I am pass- 
ing along to a friend, “Chairs Past and 
Present,” “Candles and Lamps,” and “ Fur- 
niture of Yesterday,” for a D. A. R. paper on 
Colonial furnishings. W. R. D. 
EvaNsvILLe, INDIANA. 





The Tale of a Boat 

Tuts housemother had but twelve dollars 
to spend on the family vacation, and like 
the famous resident of the shoe, “she didn’t 
know what to do” till one day she thought- 
fully surveyed the little Nashua River which 
meanders through her town, and then she 
promptly spent the whole vacation fund for 
a flat-bottomed rowboat. Hot afternoons we 
slip down the stream until we come to a 
shallow spot where the children splash about 
delightedly and I sit on the green bank and 
contentedly sew on Betty’s school dresses. 
Evenings, John, papa, and the man next door 
go fishing, and not in vain. The little river’s 
banks are lined with wild grape vines, and 
I have mental visions of unlimited grape 
jelly, grape juice, and jam. M. D. 

CLINTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Geography Made Pleasant 

Be sure to have a small geography for your 
children of six or eight. 

Maps are as interesting as pictures and the 
children enjoy being read to from the geog- 
raphy as much as from a story-book. They 
soon understand the markings of the maps, 
and recognize oceans, rivers, ete., and can 
find the dot which represents their home. As 
the children grow older a small globe becomes 
interesting. A. ©. O. 

Ware, MAssacuusetts. 


A Joy-Room 

In a family of four we have what seems 
to us a very fine arrangement in the way of 
a living-room. 

All having different, though mutual, inter- 
ests, each of us has taken one side of the 
room as his own. A desk or work-table and 
chair, bookcases and writing-materials, are 
all here. There is a bulletin where we post 
notices of meetings and lectures of interest, 
as well as-clippings we cut out for one an- 
other. In the centre we have a large table 
in common for magazines and books we hap- 
pen to be reading at the time, with, of course, 

















a table-lamp. World maps on the walls keep 
us in touch with foreign current events. 

We have found this the pleasantest room 
in the house on account of the freedom, 
profit, and pleasure we each find in it. Much 
of our time is spent here. O. S. 

Dorcuester, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Stretching Lace Panels 

For years I have had trouble in getting 
window and door lace panels to look well. I 
tried ironing and pinning them to a square 
table, but could not succeed in making them 
exactly straight. I now starch them, and 
while damp stretch on window or door where 
they belong. Here they dry, and the result 
is a perfectly straight panel with very little 
time or trouble expended. E. P. 

CrAFTON, PENNSYLVANIA. 


To Replace the Hot-Water Bottle 

I Have made in the last few hours a most 
useful discovery, which I am sending in hope 
of helping others. Having a sick child, and 
the hot-water bag having.a puncture, I took 
the electric-light bulb (this one was attached 
to a cord for reading), slipped it into a 
black stocking to prevent the glare hurting 
her eyes, and had the very thing. As in ear- 
ache, and such cases where small bags are 
needful, this method, I find, cannot be im- 
proved upon, for in many homes it is no 
easy matter to get hot water at all hours 
of the night, and this is even more effective 
than a water-bag, as it has not the added 
weight of the water. ‘ee  F 

New Berne, Nortn Carona. 


A Clever Discovery 

I nave found that a discarded woven-wire 
bed-spring makes an excellent rack upon 
which to beat rugs. I fastened several steel 
hooks along one end and hang the rug by 
these, and tilt the spring against a wall or 
fence, beating the rug from the back so the 
dust and sand will fall through the wire, 
turning and sweeping off the right side. If 
a large rug is to be cleaned, I lay the frame 
flat, drawing a part over it at a time. 

BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA. B. E. G. 


The Spirit of Service 
In my opinion there is nothing which so 
promotes a kindly feeling among brothers 
and sisters as the interchange of little serv- 
ices. The scarlet four-in-hand which eight- 
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year-old Betty knit for John is one of his 
proudest possessions, and he in turn gave 
up an exciting ball game to dig her flower 
garden. Little sister is very proud ‘to sit 
and mend brother’s stockings while I do 
papa’s, and fairly dimples when the great 
careless fellow seeks her out to have a button 
put on or a rip sewed up. And I am pleased, 
too, for I dream of a close friendship in 
their future lives which nothing can mar. 
Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. D. M. 


Timing Fireless Cooking 
TIME-TABLE. 

IN. OUT. 
Meat. 
Potatoes. 
Beans. 
Bread. 
Pudding. 
Fruit. 
Chicken. 
Ham. 
Oatmeal. 
Soup. 
Mush. 
Onions. 
Carrots. 
Beets. 
Cabbage. 
Parsnips. 
Corn. 

Memorandum-book. Pencils. Small sponge. 

These are my ready aids to success with my 
fireless cooker. 

In the experimental stage with your fire- 
less cooker, as well as when you have proved 
it “good,” a time-table is a relief to the 
busy housekeeper. A slate (a small black- 
board could be used) has the name of the 
food usually cooked written down the cen- 
tre, leaving a space on each side. The space 
to the right, under the word “In,” is for 
marking the time opposite the name of the 
food put into the cooker; the space to the 
left is for the time to take out. 

Fastened to cords attached to the slate 
are the pencil, the sponge, and a memoran- 
dum-book (this is to jot down new ideas you 
get as you progress in the use of the cooker), 
and the whole outfit is hung over the fire- 
cooker. If the housekeeper is called 
away before the time is up, it is easy for 
somebody to take up her duty. C. B. 

Logansport, INDIANA. 
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This discussion ends with the next number of the 
writers of the best papers will be published in 


Successful Work Done in Brattleboro 

Tue founding of a girl’s club through the 
efforts of the Brattleboro Woman’s Club, an 
organization of two hundred and twenty-five 
members in a town of eight thousand in- 
habitants, has been the most successful local 
work recently undertaken by the club. Feel- 
ing that there was need of such an organi- 
the woman’s club appointed its phil- 
eonsult with girls 
stores, factories, and offices 
such a club would be desirable 
Much interest on the part 
of the girls manifested, and a large 
number of them met with members of the 
woman’s club to discuss the matter, with the 
result that the girl’s club was formed, which 
at the present time has an enrolment of 
eighty members. 

For a meeting-place the club is particu- 
larly fortunate in being able to rent the local 
rest-room, which meets every need. The rest- 
room is furnished in a most home-like man- 


zation, 
anthropic committee to 
who worked in 
and see if 
and ‘practical. 
was 


ner and contains a piano, a large reading- 
table with plenty of good magazines and 
books donated by club women; couches, easy- 


chairs, good picture s, a gas-stove for cooking 
purposes, also toilet facilities. The 
room is 70 & 20 feet, and the rent paid by 
the club is eighteen dollars a month, which 
goes, of course, toward the rent for the rest- 
room, thereby helping to maintain this room 
for public use. 

The woman’s club stands back of the girl’s 
club with its moral and financial support. 
The club, which hopes eventually to become 
self-supporting, is not so at present, as is 
shown by the year’s expense The 
fifty dollars from the woman’s club was given 
toward the rent during the summer months. 
The membership fee is twenty-five cents a 
quarter, while the twenty sustaining mem- 
bers—mostly from the woman’s club—give 
from one to five dollars a year. The club 
sublets its room to an organization which 


good 


account. 
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weeks. This income, to- 
money from entertainments, 
classes, and gifts, contributes toward the sup- 
port of the club. The club is from 
seven until ten o’clock every evening, the 
matron in charge of the rest-room remaining 
through the evening, and being paid for her 
extra time by the girl’s club. Classes in shirt- 
waist making, embroidery, basketry, cooking, 
physical culture, and English are conducted 
by the club, most of the teachers being mem- 
For instance, the 
of a dressmaker 


names 


our 


meets once in two 


gether with 


open 


bers of the woman’s club. 

shirtwaist class is in charge 
who is a member of the woman’s club; the 
class in charge of the teacher 
of drawing in the publie schools; the cook- 
ing class is charge of a regular cooking 
teacher who is paid a small salary for her 
The first the cooking 
class comprised instruction in making soups, 


basketry is 


services. course in 


salads, preparing fish, hot and cold bever- 
ages, hot and cold desserts, cake, bread, and 
rolls. The second course will include mak- 


ing up of menus for every-day occasions, the 
setting of tables, and the cooking of meats 
and vegetables. These classes are not only 
for members of the club, but for any one in- 
terested, and the fee to outsiders is 
nominal. The English class, which is for 
foreigners who wish to learn the English 
language, is largely attended and greatly 
appreciated. - Most of the members are 
Swedish and Polish girls who have recently 
come to this country and are employed by 


merely 


families in town. 

The social side of the club is by 
neglected. One evening each month the girls 
keep .open house for their girl friends and 
usually musical programme, play 
games, and serve refreshments. One evening 
each month a dance is given by the club to 
which the men are invited. Besides this, the 
club has entertainments to which a small 
admission is charged. 

The following is a table of 


no means 


have a 


income and 
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expense for the club from December 18, 1907, 
to January 1, 1909: 


INCOME 
Membership dues paid.................. $ 34.00 
Sustaining mombers....... 2.6... sccecses 25.00 
SPR ay inateae Ca eee one 67.50 
Rent of room to other organizations 34.00 
ROE O%.. s Seu v's x Oe iad See ae ee eran 7:70 
DN aahinGieeecettic Sta caetdetraavawa’s 31.50 
ES errr es ST re ree 50.00 
IE a ac se occa can < 6h ae ee 108.50 





$358.20 


EXPENSES 
Rent | OO EE PEE CEs a Ee $224.50 
Matron’s salary ted west 92.00 
Classes, socials, ete. ine ets a 
RSE rr er ree re re ee 6.68 
ee i rn ry ee 1.00 


$347.13 
Signed by Mrs. Howarp C. Rice. 
BraTTLeBoro, VERMONT. 
Vouched for by Jane Morse Smith, Record- 
ing Secretary of Brattleboro Woman’s 
Club. 


General Village Work 

3EING a subscriber to the Bazar, I have 
been interested in your offer for “ The Best 
Thing Our Club Ever Did,” and send to you 
an account of the work done by our civic 
committee in the last four years. 

State College is a small town of about 
fifteen hundred inhabitants. It takes its 
name from the Pennsylvania State College. 
As there is no manufacturing interest, it is 
entirely a college town and has increased in 
size with the growth of the college. 

The membership of The Woman’s Literary 
Club of State College is composed in part 
of those connected with the college and in 
part of residents of the village. The work 
of the civic committee of the club is what I 
wish to report to you. 

It is composed of six members and has 
always been one of the most active working 
committees of the club, partly because of its 
greater opportunities. 

One of the important things it has done 
is buying and placing metal cans as recep- 
tacles for refuse paper, ete., in different parts 
of the town. The money for these, fifteen 
dollars, was donated by the club in 1905 and 
in 1906 the cans were put in place. 

In 1907 the committee carried out a plan 
which had long been under discussion, when 
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they placed a substantial drinking-fountain 
in the town. This fountain has accommo- 
dation for man and beast. The club donated 
twenty-five dollars toward a fund to defray 
the cost. The remainder was raised by the 
civic committee, by solicitation of towns- 
people and a few outsiders, and by holding 
teas at which a silver offering was given by 
those who attended. The cost of the foun- 
tain, including the placing of it, was $152.60. 

Another plan originating with the com- 
mittee and carried, after long-continued ef- 
fort against many difficulties, to a success- 
ful issue, only quite recently, was the es- 
tablishing of a reading-room for the boys of 
the village. After long waiting, the search 
was finally ended when the committee was 
allowed to have, four nights in the week, the 
room used by the fire company of the town 
for their meetings. No charge was made for 
this room. Having secured it, the committee 
held a tea and a cake sale in the afternoon, 
as an opening and as a means of interest- 
ing the general public in the project. At 
this sale they made $20. That the 
room was opened for the boys and thirty-five 


evening 


came and signed their names in the book 
provided for the purpose. The committee 
feels repaid for its efforts and it has re- 
ceived much encouragement. Besides get- 


ting the use of the room free of charge, the 
electric-light company was persuaded to give 
the lighting of the room as their contribu- 
tion. The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion has taken charge of the work of meeting 
with the each evening. About $25 
worth of current literature suitable for boys 
has been subscribed for by different persons 
interested in helping on the work. A furni- 
ture dealer of the town donated a good sub- 
stantial table for the room, and a 
former resident of the town has sent a gift 
of $25 to add to the fund. 

In addition to this philanthropic work for 
the reading-room and drinking-fountain $25 
was raised by the committee to assist the 
school children to purchase a suitable case 
in which to display a State geographical 
collection (sent out by the Philadelphia Com- 
mercial Museums, at the expense of the 
State), to be properly arranged for the use 
of the public schools of State College. 
Signed by Mrs. Wituiam Lerevre Foster. 

President. 

Mrs. Joseph H. Tudor, Secretary, State 

College Woman’s Literary Club. 
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What Another Club Has Done 

Our attention has been called to your gen- 
erous offer in regard to publishing the most 
helpful ideas for “women’s club work.” 

As we realize that this symposium will be 
valuable in proportion as the clubs respond, 
we willingly send our contribution. 

We are a club of thirty-six earnest, active 
women, known as The Saturday Club, of 
Garrettsville, Ohio. 

Ours is a typical Western Reserve town of 
twelve hundred inhabitants, who are not rich, 
neither are they poor; the “servant in the 
house ” is the exception rather than the rule. 

Since our organization we have faithfully 
worked for the welfare of our town; while 
keeping ourselves busy at the same time with 
studying the history, literature, and art of 
various countries, in connection with topics 
of the day. 

We meet weekly from September to April. 
Every meeting is made interesting with re- 
ports of information gained. 

It is difficult to state just what has been 
our “best year’s work,” as it has been so 
varied at different times. We will mention 
a part of our work during the “last five 
years,” as you request. 

We gave our influence toward 
better laws in regard to child labor, by cir- 
culating a petition for signatures. 

We have purchased encyclopedias and 
other large supplies of useful books for our 
public library. 

We have been instrumental in arousing 
interest in a higher standard of literary cul- 
ture, among both our old and our young peo- 
ple; this has been done, in part, by bringing 
each year cases of books (on any special sub- 
ject desired) from our State library, which 
we were allowed to keep six months, the club 
paying the expense for the privilege. 

We have provided several social enter- 
tainments of a high grade; also public lec- 
tures by first-class speakers. Our last lec- 
ture was by a noted doctor of divinity from 
Chicago, whose subject was “The Ministry 
of Poetry ”; to this lecture were invited the 
other clubs of our town, the resident clergy, 
all the teachers and senior classes of our pub- 
lie schools, and prominent citizens from ad- 
jacent towns. The hall was filled with an 
appreciative audience. All of the expenses 
were borne by our club. 

Our crowning effort, in our own opinion, 
and perhaps the verdict of our citizens, on 


securing 
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our “best year’s work,” would be that of 
three years ago, when we began agitating the 
subject of a town clock, for the tower of our 
Opera House. 

It seemed like an impossible venture, but 
our little band began this work with the 
same dauntless spirit which has always been 
characteristic of our club work: we placed 
our names at the head of a subscription list 
with a respectable sum, and gave the paper 
into the hands of our mayor and city council, 
with the announcement that the sum would 
be withdrawn after a certain time if no 
further donations were made. We persuaded 
our home paper to advertise the 
which it did, with a substantial addition to 
the fund. A few more names were added, but 
after a time the project seemed to languish 
and publication ceased. 

A committee from the club again aroused 
interest in the plan; and by repeated efforts 
kept it alive until it finally gained by its 
own momentum. . We urged the paper to keep 
the names of the donors in print once each 
week. 

Former residents seemed to vie with one 
another in sending contributions to this fund 
of their “old home town.” Money came from 
all directions until the request was made 
that it be discontinued, as there was already 


scheme, 


considerable more than was needed. The 
amount collected was between $1,100 and 
$1,200. 


An excellent clock was placed in the tower 
of the Opera House, and with the surplus 
a sixty-foot steel-framed tower was erected, 
on which hangs the fire alarm or town bell; 
this tower is surmounted by a flagpole, mak- 
ing altogether quite an ornamental structure 
as it stands. 

It is a freely acknowledged fact that our 
progressive little city is indebted to The Sat- 
urday Club for both of these improvements. 

When judging of our work, we hope that 
you will take into consideration our limited 
membership and wealth, as compared with 
large city clubs, which have abtindant oppor- 
tunities and money at their command. In 
sending this letter we are simply obeying our 
club motto: 


Nothing attempted, nothing done; 
Nothing ventured, nothing won. 


Apa Newcoms. 
Secretary of The Saturday Club of Gar- 
rettsville, Ohio. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY J. CONDE 


“ ELL, the Widow Crow set a good 
table, and everything in the board- 
ing-house went along quite well for 


a while, and Mr. Possum and Mr. Coon both 
said what a good thing it was to have a 
home, and Mr. Crow said so too, though he 
didn’t look as if he enjoyed it as much as 
he said, for his mother-in-law kept him so 
busy cutting and carrying wood and helping 
her with the cooking, that he never had any 
time for himself at all; and even when Mr. 
Rabbit and some of his friends had the great 
fall handicap race he had to stay at home 
and peel potatoes, and not see it, besides be- 
ing scolded all the time for wanting to go 
to such a thing as a rabbit race, anyway. 
And Mr. Crow was sad because it reminded 
him of his married life, which he was trying 
to forget—Mrs. Crow having been the image 
of his mother-in-law and exactly like her 
about races and peeling potatoes and such 
things. 

“ And by and by Mr. Possum and Mr. Coon 
didn’t like it so much, either. Widow Crow 
got so she scolded them, too, about their 
habits, especially about being out nights and 
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lying in bed next morning, and she wouldn’t 
give them any breakfast unless they got up 
on time. When they complained a little—not 
very much, for they were afraid of the Wid- 
ow Crow; but a little—she told them if they 
didn’t like what she gave them that they 
could find a place they liked better, and that 
she was tired of their ways, anyhow. 

“So then Mr. Crow and Mr. Coon and Mr. 
Possum all got together and talked it over. 
And Mr. Crow said they might be pretty 
tired of it, but that they couldn’t in a hun- 
dred years, thinking night and day, think 
tired of it he was. He said if they 
would just say the word, he would take the 
things that belonged to him out of that house 
and the three of them would find some good 
place and all could live together and never 
have anything more to do with mothers-in- 
law or their families. He said he knew how 
to cook as well as she did, and really liked 
to cook when he was in a pleasant place and 
wasn’t henpecked to death. And he said if 
they moved his things they had better do it 
at night, while his mother-in-law was asleep, 
so as not to disturb her. 

“ Well, Mr. Possum and Mr. Coon both spoke 
right up and said they'd go in a minute! 
And that they’d hunt up the place to live 
that very day, though it wasn’t the best time 
of year to move. And Mr. Crow said: 

“*T know where there’s a big hollow tree 


how 
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that would be just the place. It’s the biggest 
tree in the Big Deep Woods, and has three 
big hollow branches that would do for 
rooms, and with a little work it could be 
made into the finest place anywhere. The 
Old Wise Man of the Woods once lived there 
and fixed it all up with nice stairs and a 
fireplace and windows and doors with good 
latches on them, and it’s still just as he left 
it. All it needs is a few repairs and we could 
move right in. I found it once as I was fly- 
ing over, and I could tell you, so you could 
find it.’ 

“Well, Mr. Possum and Mr. Coon took the 
directions from Mr. Crow, and went right 
off to look at the Hollow Tree that very day, 
and decided they’d take it, and pitched in 
to clean it up and get it ready to live in. 
And next day they came with a hammer and 
some nails and worked all day again, and Mr. 
Rabbit heard the noise and came over and 
looked through the place and said how nice 
it was, and they were so tired at night that 
they never thought of going out, and were 
up early for breakfast; and Widow Crow 
was so surprised she forgot what she had 
always seolded them for before, and scolded 
them this time for getting up so early that 
they had to stand around and wait for break- 
fast to be put on the table. 

“Well, Mr. Coon and Mr. Possum got the 
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Hollow Tree all ready that day, and that 
night they moved. The Widow Crow was 
pretty fat, and liked to go to bed early and 
sleep sound, and leave Mr. Crow to do the 
evening dishes; and that evening Mr. Coon 
and Mr. Possum pitched in and helped him, 
and they got through in a jiffy and began 
to move. 

“So then they got Mr. Crow’s cook-stove 
out of the back store-room, and a table that 
was his, and some chairs from different parts 
of the house, and a few dishes which had 
come to him from his side of the family, and 
they tiptoed around and listened now and 
then at Widow Crow’s door to be sure she 
was asleep. And they knew she was by the 
sound, but still they were very quiet, until 
Mr. Possum started to bring a rocking-chair 
of Mr. Crow’s down-stairs and somehow got 
his through the rounds and fell and 
rolled clear to the bottom, expressing his 
feelings as he That woke up 
Widow Crow with a jump, and she sat up in 
bed and ealled, ‘ Thieves!’ and ‘ Help!’ and 
Mr. Crow ran to her door and said that it 
wasn’t anything, only those scamps Mr. Pos- 
sum and Mr. Coon had been out late again 
and had brought home one of Mr. Man’s bee- 
hives and had dropped it, because the bees 
woke up just as they were climbing the stairs. 
Then Mrs. Crow called out quick and said 
for him not to dare to 
that door and let those pesky 
bees into her room, and that 
she hoped they’d sting that 
Possum and Coon until they 
wouldn’t be able to tell them- 
selves apart, and that she bet 
she’d get that pair out of her 
house if she lived through the 
night. Then she rolled over 
and went to sleep again, and 
Mr. Possum got up and limped 
a little, but wasn’t much dam- 
aged, and they got all the 
things outside and loaded up 
and set out for the Hollow 
Tree. 

“Tt was moonlight, and Mr. 
Crow led the way, and the min- 
ute they were far enough off 
to be sure they wouldn’t wake 
up Widow Crow they sang the 
chorus of a song that Mr. Rab- 
bit had made for them the day 
before when he called at the 
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Hollow Tree and they y 

had told him what they 
were going to do. That 
the Hollow Tree 
Song which, of course, ev- 
erybody in the Big Deep 
Woods knows now, but it 
had never been sung 
there before, and when 
they joined in the chorus: 


was 


“Then here’s to the Pos- 
sum and the Old 
Black Crow 

And the Coon with a 
one, two, three!— 

And here’s to the hollow, 


hollow, hollow, hol 
low, hollow— 

here’s to the 
low Tree, 


Then Hol- 
Mr. Owl, who was watch- 
them from a limb 
overhead, thought he had 
never heard anything 
quite so fine. 

“Well, they couldn’t 
get along very fast, for 
the things got so heavy 
and they had to rest so 
often that it began to 
look as if they wouldn’t 
get to the Hollow Tree 
by morning. But just as 
they got out into a little 
place that was about half-way there 
they saw somebody coming, and who do you 
It was Mr. Rabbit and Mr. 
Turtle, coming to help them move. Mr. Rab- 
bit had gone all the way to the Wide Blue 
Water after Mr. Turtle because he is so 
strong. 

“ Well, it wasn’t so hard to move after that. 
They just set the cook-stove on Mr. Turtle’s 
back and piled on as much as would stay on, 
and he kept telling them to put on more, 
until pretty Mr. Possum said that he 
would just get on and hold the things from 
slipping off, which he did, and sat on the 
stove and rode, and swung his feet and held 
the other things, while Mr. Crow and the 
others walked and carried what was left. And 
when they got to the Hollow Tree it was just 
about sunup, and Mr. Possum said if they 
didn’t have breakfast pretty soon he would 
starve. Mr. Crow told him that he and Mr. 
Coon could set up the stove and he would 
unpack the food and stir wp something as 
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FIRST DAY IN THE HOLLOW TREE. 

quick as he could, if the others would get 
a little wood and water and place the things 
around for he a cloud coming, 
he said, and it might rain. And Mr. Possum 
and Mr. Coon tried to put up the stove in 
a hurry, and the pieces.of pipe didn’t fit very 
well and they came as near having a quarrel 
over it as they ever did over anything. Then 
Mr. Rabbit came to help them, and just as 
they got it about up it all came down again, 
and Mr. Crow said that if they’d all go away 
he’d set up the stove himself; which he did 
in about a minute, and had a fire in it and 
the coffee on in- no time. Then the others 
rushed around and got the things straight- 
ened out, and a fire in the fireplace. It 
then that Jack Rabbit read all of the Hollow 
Tree Song he had made for them, and they 
all sang it together. 

“And that was the first day in the Hollow 
Tree, and how the Possum and Coon and Old 
Black Crow came to live there, and they live 
there still.” 
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N English writer has lately made a comparison between the wages paid 
to men and women cooks. The chef of the King of England, he as- 
serts, receives £1,000 ($5,000) a year; the highest paid English woman cook, 
who does housekeeping into the bargain, gets 
not more than £100 ($500) a year. One of the 
reasons for this is obvious and it goes to ex- 
plain the difference between men’s and women’s 
wages generally. The man does cooking for 
a livelihood and is trained accordingly; the woman does it as a makeshift 
before marriage, or afterward, in consequence of some matrimonial mis- 
adventure. The work for her, as a means of breadwinning, is accidental 
in duration, shifting as to aim, and her training is correspondingly casual. 
The woman cook when she marries ceases to work outside of her home; the 
man cook, on the contrary, when he marries must double his efforts to 
cook well because he has twice as much need of money as before. A reason 
cited by the English writer to explain why the man cook earns more than 
the woman is a novel one—the man is more extravagant; he insists upon 
being allowed to spend money to obtain his results. 

It would seem as if in the natural trend of the experience of men and 
women, the latter ought to be the better cooks. Women, however, get their 
experience in the home, and here the conditions which make for business 
success are reversed. In business, whether it is cooking or making steel 
rails, men regulate expense according to the end sought. In the home, 
women have to accept such results as their means will allow; they can 
spend only so much as is given them and they never learn how to be 
systematically extravagant. “Do you suppose that the red mullet comes out 
of the sea with my sauce in its pocket?” said a great chef to the nobleman 
who complained of having been charged eighteenpence for a sauce for the 
red mullet. Men make their sauces and count the cost afterward. Women 
have to count the cost first and then make their sauce. That is why the 
devoted housewife is so often a poor cook; she is taught that the art of 
cookery consists in knowing what to do with “ left-overs.” 





Men versus 


Women Cooks 














HOSE who sympathize with the unsuccessful girl or woman, and try to 

help her along, come out of each doleful experience nearly always with 
the same discouraged comment—“ If she could only do some one thing well!” 
There is a chance in life for a woman who can 
Doing Something Well make good bread, or write a quick and clear 
hand, or read proof excellently, or even pack a 
trunk in first-rate style. Girls have succeeded in supporting themselves 
steadily by mending, by washing and caring for bric-a-brac, by gardening, 
by shopping for others, by cleaning laces, by nursing and caring for sick pets, 
by all sorts of out-of-the-way occupations—but in every such case there was 
the ability and the will to do one thing well, and to keep on doing. it better 
all the while. 
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2, The girl who does not know how to do anything well, and does not see why a 
oi she should be skilled in anything whatever, is always with us. She is a y 


burden to our sympathies when she is destitute. When she is of well-to-do 
origin, and neéds no charitable aid, she is none the less a sad and useless 
& spectacle. She graduates into the mother who has to have a trained nurse to 
ng take care of her children, and the wife who is of no account whatever in her 
Ca home or in the community; for the habit of living an unskilled life reacts 
zt on the personality. “When I tasted Mrs. Smith’s sponge-cake, I knew why 


« 
t 


she was an influential woman,” said a visitor in a small town. The doing of SS 
§ one superlative thing places the doer at once in the ranks of the competent. Y 
"3 The inability to do anything in a first-rate way is recognized as incompetence, A) 


~ 
E> 


is) and rightly. 

“Ad Every girl should prevent this classification of herself by learning deter- 
minedly to do something well, and keeping it up. It is the age of specialism. 
There is an endless choice of things that can be done well—and that most 
people do carelessly and poorly. From currant jelly to trained charity visiting, 
the world waits, wages in hand, for the competent. Why not take the hint? 
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REALLY good motto is applicable to almost everything; its universal- 

ity comes from its truth. It might not at first be thought, perhaps, 
that the famous saying from “ Hyperion” could be a consolation and a 
guide to a woman who is losing her complexion. 
Losing One’s Looks Yet to no one is it a wiser counsel. “ Look not 
sadly into the Past; it cometh not back again.” 
There is no use in turning the eye of the mind backward when one is losing 
one’s looks. It only embitters the situation and confuses it. The woman who 
strives most desperately to retain her beauty only calls public attention 
most strikingly to its passing. The sadness, the defeat of the attempt is 
written on the heart and on the face, and the spirit of youth is lost in striv- 
ing vainly to retain the outward semblance. “ Wisely improve the pres- 
ent; it is thine.” Fresh, well-groomed, and charming a wise woman can 
always be, from sixteen to sixty. She need not look young to look attract- 
ive. She need only look intelligent, sympathetic, and daintily neat, begin- 
ning with the morning toilet. 

To be slovenly at breakfast and dressed-up in the evening is the fatal mis- 
take of many a middle-aged ex-belle. The morning light is the most search- 
ing, and should never be allowed to reveal neglect in dress when the bloom 
of youth is no longer there to excuse carelessness. When » woman has made 
up her mind to be no longer young, has cultivated sympathy and charm, 
and has learned exquisite personal neatness, she can then “go forth without 
fear,” for she is pleasant to look at. 
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ANY inquiries have been received at this office concerning the stamp, 

“ Votes for Women,” which the leaders of the woman’s suffrage move- 
ment are using on their official and personal envelopes. These stamps may be 
bought at the New York City Suffrage Head- 
Votes for Women quarters, Hotel Martha Washington. The price 
is one dollar a hundred, and all receipts above 
cost go to the general suffrage cause. 
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“ HELP!” 


LITTLE TOMMY’S QUESTION 


Up at the zoo the other day little Tommy 
noticed a large South-American bird with long 
golden wattles which kept flopping clumsily 
about. 

“Oh, mamma,” the little fellow shouted, as 
a bright idea popped into his head, ‘‘ why doesn’t 


, 


the poor bird wear a pin in his scarf?’ 





MRS. KNICKER: I, SUPPOSE YOU’VE MISSED 
YOUR HUSBAND TERRIBLY SINCE HE HAS BEEN 
AWAY. 

MRS. BOCKER: On, DREADFULLY! HE 
MAKES SUCH A SPLENDID FOURTH AT BRIDGE. 

THE REAL TEST 

Post: Always amiable, is he? KIND LADY: Here’s A PENNY TO BUY FOOD, 

PARKER: I don't know. Ive never seen him LITTLE ROY. REMEMBER TO EAT SLOWLY AND 
hard up. : DON’T SPEAK WITH YOUR MOUTH FULL. 











THE 8 





“ WHAT ARE YOU TRYING TO 


“T SPILT SOME MILK, AN’ I’m 
IT UP.” 
. ° . . 
COERCION 
Bripcet: Did she give you a reference? 
Devtta: Yes; I threatened to 
. os 


HIS TASTE 

“Why does Julia feel that 
long coat at once?” 

“ Her husband has bought her a dress.” 


must 


she 
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DO, MY DEAR?” 
TRYIN’ TO PICK 


stay if she didn’t. 

















JOCUND VEIN 
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GHOST, GIRLS! A GHOST!” 


EDIFYING 


GENTLEMAN (looking for rooms): Did you say 
a music-teacher occupies the next apartment? 
That cannot he very pleasant. 

LANDLADY (eagerly): Oh, that’s nothing. He 
has eleven children, and they make so much noise 
you can’t hear the piano. 











*“ WHAT EVER MADE YOU THINK OF PROPOSING 
have a rO ME ON THE WATER?” 
“WELL, DEAREST, | KNEW YOU COULDN’T GET 


AWAY FROM ME WITHOUT RISKING YOUR LIFE.” 
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- Ss meres 
THE NEW OFFICE BOY 
HAPPY SEASON THE SUMMER MAN’S REQUEST 


KNICKER: This is a wide-open town. 
Bocker: Yes; I haven’t shut the windows 
when it rained since my wife went to the coun- 


WoopMAn, fell that tree, 
Spare not a single bough. 
I carved a girl’s name there; 














"y e hs ago. 

try three months ago " , fete ahaliner an 

AN INSTANCE ‘ ae a lhe aaaaala il 

KNICKER: Time brings strange changes. f 7 vy - nn 
BocKER: Yes; the boy whose mother can’t ' 1 he} . \ ) 

make him wash his neck grows up to be a rich q 4 ¥ { 

man who goes abroad for baths. | fy a, 

THE PREVAILING FAD 





GABRIEL: Wasn’t that spirit satisfied? 
St. Perer: Not till we let him call his mansion 
a bungalow. 





I GIVE HIM JUST HALF A PEANUT?” 


HER DISCOVERY 





MR. HENPECK: WELL, ANYHOW, YOU’VE HAD HuspanD: Think of it! Here is a hair-pin I 
THE LAST WorD! have found in the soup! 


MRS. HENPECK: Liar! Wire: Yes? Now [ know where our things 
. have gone... . / A shoe-horn disappeared, too! 





“ OH FATHER, HE LOOKS SO HUNGRY! MAyYN’T 





. 
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What the Suffrayists Are Doing 


By Ida Husted Barper 























Woman Suffrage Abroad 

ITH the end of summer and the beginning 

of active work along all lines which is 

ushered in with every autumn the cause 
of woman suifrage shows vitality, progress, and 
encouragement beyond any in all its previous 
history. Finland has now its third Parliament 
with women sitting as members. To the first, 
19 were elected; to the second, 25; to the third, 
21. It has been charged by the opponents in this 
country that these are not women of culture 
and refinement and that they have had no in- 
fluence on legislation. An average membership 
of 22 women among 200 men could scarcely be 
expected to wield a very powerful influence. The 
fact is that practically all the bills introduced 
and championed by the women members have 
been in the direction of social and moral reform, 
bills to improve the condition of women and chil- 
dren and to abolish various evils in the com- 
munity, but they have invariably been opposed 
by the men on the ground that political reforms 
must have the right of way. The Parliamentary 
sessions, however, have not been permitted by 
the Russian government to continue long enough 
to do any effective work. The Socialist party 
has elected some women open to criticism, 
but the other parties have sent women of un- 
blemished character and marked ability—teach- 
ers, members of public boards, university grad- 
uates, and wives of clergymen. The statement 
is often made that it was the Socialists who gave 
the ballot to the women. On the contrary, they 
were enfranchised by the old Finnish Parliament 
that was elected solely by the nobility and the 


landowners. No Socialist was a member of it. 


and none had a vote for those who were 
members. All parties are now satisfied with 
woman suffrage, and all put women candidates 
on their tickets except one or two of the very 
small ones. 


Norway and Sweden 

In Norway women will use their Parliamen- 
tary suffrage for the first time this autumn. It 
is not quite universal, as the voter is required 
to be a taxpayer, but this tax is so slight that 
300,000 out of the 500,000 Norwegian women 
can vote. Most of the political parties have 
endorsed the proposition of the government to 
abolish even this requirement and give to all 
women the franchise now possessed by all men. 
At the recent International Suffrage Congress 
in London Fru Staatsministerinde Qvam, presi- 
dent of the Norway Woman Suffrage Association, 
gave an interesting illustration of the increased 
influence the women were now able to exert even 
before they had once used their new power. 
They have had a vote in municipal elections 
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since 1901 and many have been elected to town 
councils. The government recently sent Miss 
Gina Krog, a pioneer suffragist, to the Inter- 
national Council of Women at Toronto as its 
official representative, paying all her expenses. 
Governments never do such a thing for disfran- 
chised citizens. 

There is not yet time to know whether the 
woman-suffrage movement in Sweden will be af 
fected by the great labor strike in that country. 
Its principal support comes from the Labor and 
the Liberal parties, of which women themselves 
are active members. The former required -its 
women to put aside their claim to the ballot 
until it had secured from the Parliament a much 
wider suffrage for men. This was granted last 
year, and a few months ago the Lower House, 
which for the first time could be called repre- 
sentative, passed unanimously a bill to enfran- 
chise women. It was rejected by the Upper 
House, or First Chamber, which represents the 
aristocracy, or the Conservative party. Women 
have long had the municipal franchise and at 
the annual convention of the Suffrage Associa- 
tion held recently in Stockholm the 600 members 
present passed a resolution to vote only for such 
municipal candidates as would in turn promise 
to vote for members of the Upper House who 
would support a woman-suffrage bill. They 
resolved also to take part themselves in the 
Parliamentary election and work for the defeat 
of their opponents. Swedish women do not seem 
to have so much faith in “indirect influence ” 
as some of their American sisters. 


Denmark and the Netherlands 

The Danish Bureau of Statistics has published 
the figures for the first municipal election in 
which the women of that country voted. They 
show that 75 per cent. of the adult men and 
62 per cent. of thesadult women cast their bal 
lots: in Copenhagen over 80 per cent. of the men 
and over 69 per cent. of the women. Naturally 
the number of women elected to office was very 
small, as men do not easily relinquish offices 
and women have never been accustomed to seek 
them. In 85 out of 1,206 municipalities women 
were elected—127 altogether—84 married, 38 
single, 5 widows. When it is considered that 
until the meeting of the International Suffrage 
\lliance in Copenhagen, three years ago, Danish 
women had searcely asked for the franchise, this 
is an excellent record. The fact that over 60 
per cent. of the women scattered throughout the 
country, and nearly 70 per cent. of those in the 
capital, went to the polls at the first opportunity, 
and this only for a municipal election, certainly 
gives little encouragement to those who insist 
that “women do not want to vote.” Those of 
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Denmark 
bers and 
franchise. 


are already organized in immense num- 
are now demanding the Parliamentary 


Germany and Other Countries 

German women, having obtained from the gov- 
ernment last year the right to hold public meet- 
ings and organize suffrage associations, have al- 
ready enrolled several thousand members. They 
are petitioning for many things and getting a 
few. The government and the commission ap- 
pointed by the Parliament to consider Cham- 
bers of Labor, propose votes and eligibility for 
women. These Chambers are to decide trades 
and salaries questions, be consulted in tariff 
matters, ete. The General Synod of the Evan- 
gelical Church has declared in favor of a vote 
for women in church affairs and sent the resolu- 
tion to the highest church authorities. In vari- 
ous German cities women are being appointed 
for the first time on public boards. In many 
states, districts, and cities the suffrage societies 
are resurrecting old laws giving scraps of voting 
rights to women which they are urged to take 
advantage of. Recent statistics show that about 
9,500,000 women in Germany are self-support- 
ing. a large majority of the whole number. The 
injustice of depriving this vast body of any 
voice in laws and conditions is very apparent. 

The Bulgarian Suffrage Association has recent- 
ly obtained from the government the right for 


women to vote for school boards and serve. on 
them. It has also secured the reopening to 


women of the University of Sofia, whieh had 
been closed to them. 

The women of South Africa feel that they have 
been cruelly discriminated against in the new 
constitution which is proposed for the unifica- 
tion of the different states. It carefully pro- 
tects the franchise rights of all the colored men 
of varying degrees of ignorance and worthless- 
ness, but fails to grant the slightest recognition 
to women. The latter presented a petition of 
4,000 names, gathered by the suffrage societies 
of Cape Colony and Natal, but it received no 
attention. Heretofore women have had a con- 
siderable franchise in Cape Colony, but this new 
constitution proposes to limit all voting to males. 
English authority forbids suffrage for women 
because.there are so many more Boer than Eng- 
lish women. There are in South Africa 180,000 
bachelors who represent no home interests, and 
there are 78,000 single women and widows, a 
large proportion of whom are not only wage- 
earners and taxpayers, but also support families. 
This new constitution proposes to give all these 
unmarried men a vote and leave all these wom- 
en without any representation. And yet we are 
told that government rests on the homes of a 
nation and that the interests of the home must 
precede all others. 


The English Situation 

One scarcely knows where to take up the ques- 
tion of woman suffrage in Great Britain. The 
oft-repeated expression that that country is the 
storm-centre of the movement is much too mild. 
for it is more like a maelstrom. The “ militant ” 
members, usually called. “ suffragettes,” have 


adapted a new policy which is driving the gov- 
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ernment to despair. In England there are two 
classes of prisoners. Those who have committed 
what are known as “ political” crimes are placed 
in the first class, have large cells which they can 
make as comfortable as they please; can have 
their meals served from outside, see their friends, 
and send and receive letters. Second-class pris- 
oners—murderers, felons, drunkards, ete.—are 
put into small cells with stone floors on which a 
board covered with a thin mattress serves as a 
bed. Their scanty food is served on wooden 
dishes; they are clothed in wretched garments, 
not allowed to see any one or to write or re- 
ceive letters, made to work, and kept in solitary 
confinement. This is the punishment that has 
been given to the women who have interrupted 
public speakers with questions and assembled in 
front of the Houses of Parliament with petitions. 
They have insisted that the nature of their of- 
fences was political and they should be treated 
as political prisoners. 

The last detachment who were arrested went 
on what was called a “hunger strike” and re- 
fused to eat the prison fare. After they had 
fasted four or five days and were about to starve 
to death the government ordered their release. 
Others refused to put on the prison garments, 
which were a physical torture, and resisted the 
wardresses who attempted to drag them from 
their cells and strip them. Home Secretary 
Herbert Gladstone, member of the Cabinet, de- 
clared in the House of Commons that they had 
“bitten and kicked the wardresses.” They were 
brought before a magistrate, who, after a most 
unfair trial, was compelled to dismiss the charge 
of biting as unfounded. The position of a Cab- 
inet Minister having made in the House of Com- 
mons a charge against a woman which even a 
prejudiced magistrate was obliged to throw out 
of a police court is one not to be envied. In the 
midst of all this perplexing situation one fact 
is clearly evident, that these women are fully 
prepared to die for their cause. I talked with 
a number of the leaders during my recent visit 
to London, and they said that hundreds of women 
were ready to lay down their lives, in the cer- 
tainty that the sacrificing of one human life 
would arouse such a storm of indignation that 
the Parliament would be compelled to grant the 
franchise. 


As It Looks at Home 

Never in the whole history of the movement 
was there such activity in the United States as 
at the present time. Suffrage amendments are 
pending in Washington, Oregon, and South Da- 
kota, with the women making a strong and ag- 
gressive campaign. In staid old Massachusetts, 
and several other States, women of the best 
social position are touring from city to city in 
big automobiles and holding largely attended 
outdoor meetings.- New York women are plan- 
ning to take an active part in the fall elections 
for members. of the State Assembly. Effective 
work is already being done from four local head- 
quarters in New York City, and before this is 
read the splendid national and State headquar- 
ters, described in the Bazar last month, will be 
ready for business, A great year for woman suf- 
frage will be 1910! 
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Mrs. A. H. C.—The problem of a college girl’s 
wardrobe is not so serious as all mothers fancy 
it is, and when it may be replenished from home 
so easily as in your daughter’s case there are 
practically no ditficulties. 

You mention first the question of underclothes. 
My advice would be to have the garments of 
medium weight long-cloth for ordinary wear, 
trimmed with French embroidery, which endures 
better than any other the strain of a large laun- 
dry machine. Then, of course, there may be sets 
ot finer underclothes, trimmed as elaborately as 
you please, which may be laundered at home, or 
at some special laundry in the college town. IL 
would not advise too many garments, for space 
is limited in the college rooms, and it is better 
to have a suflicient quantity, and not many “ re- 
serves.” If your daughter feels the cold weather, 
she should be well provided with flannels. Rub- 
ber boots and high shoes are necessary items in 
a wardrobe; heavy flannel wrapper, light-weight 
kimono, and a dressing-sack or two; an ulster, 
rain-coat, and heavy cape; also a sweater; a 
church and visiting dress, two evening dresses, 
suitable for the college social functions; one or 
two suits, or two cloth dresses for every-day 
wear; one or two light silks for afternoon use; 
and the usual shirt waists. A walking-skirt, 
quite short, for cross-country tramps, is a neces- 
sity. If a girl cares to wear piqué and linen 
waists and skirts through the autumn and, in- 
deed, all winter, she will find herself one of 
many. Two or three hats are quite as many as 
she will need, and, as I said, the space where a 
wardrobe may be kept is so limited that it is 
well to have as few things as a simply but well- 
dressed girl can manage to get along with. 

If these answers to your questions are not 
sufficient, and you would care for further details, 
I shall be glad to give them to you. 

Mrs. E. 8. W.—In your delightful southern 
country you ought not to have any difficulty in 
raising palms and ferns. The latter require very 
little sunshine and an abundance of water. When 
possible, have the pot stand in a saucer, and pour 
enough water on the fern each morning so that 
the saucer becomes partially filled with water. 
This will last for twenty-four hours. If the ferns 
do not seem to be doing well, or the palms, either, 
for, that matter, a moderate use of bone-meal, 
which is an admirable fertilizer, would help 
them out. Peruvian guano is also good, but it 
must be used with great care, for its invigo- 
rating power is swift and a little goes a long 
way. 

Palms can stand sunlight, but no draught. If 
you have opportunity to put the palms out in 
the rain don’t fail to do so, for rain water is 
one of the best friends a palm has. 
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Miss I. E. S.—It is a pleasure to answer your 
various questions, and I will take each one in 
the order you ask them. I see clearly that there 
is a difficulty in securing accurate information 
as to the meaning of words used in describing 
colors, materials, and trimmings without seeing 
the things themselves. Some of that trouble, 
however, will be overcome, as the BAZAR means 
to furnish a descriptive list of the terms. used 
in the fashion articles. The question of obtain- 
ing knowledge about trimming and designing 
may be met in two ways. One, by taking a 
correspondence course. I am sending you by mail 
the name and address of the school, but I do 
not feel sure that this would be entirely satisfac- 
tory for your purpose, and the other is to come 
to New York and take such a course either at 
Pratt Institute or at the Manual Training School 
for Girls, New York. I suppose the difficulty 
for you would be that you could not give your 
time exclusively to the work, but would wish 
to be obtaining employment at the same time. 
If you could take such a course, you would find 
it far easier to secure a good position. It is 
always hard to make a start in a new place, and 
you are right in thinking that thousands of 
workers in New York are to be found engaged in 
just such work as you wish to do, but the old 
saying that “there is room at the top” is as 
true now as it always has been. I certainly 
would not advise you to come to the city unless 
you were sure of a few patrons, for it is neces- 
sary to have some sort of a start. Perhaps 
through your sister you would be able to secure 
some sewing for private families. As to making 
baby wardrobes on special order, there are so 
many people doing that, that you would find 
yourself meeting severe competition. I hope I] 
am not too discouraging, and one never knows 
whether she will succeed until trial is made, but 
until there was some work assured, I should not 
attempt coming to this great city. 

I shall be glad to hear from you at any 
time. 

Miss A. E. P.—The glass jars such as you 
describe may be obtained from a firm whose name 
and address I am mailing to you. In the pint 
size they cost $1.25 per dozen, or $13.50 per gross. 
I suggest that you write to this firm and ask 
that an illustrated catalogue of their goods be 
sent you, and from this you will be able to make 
your own selection. As to the beads used in 
making bead chains, they are easily obtained. 
A pretty fashion is to make strings of them to 
match bows, stockings, and shoes worn with 
white frocks, and, in addition, make a small 
purse bag to be used with these same gowns. I 
will forward by mail the name and address of 
the shop where you will find these beads. 
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Miss P.—The question you ask in regard to 
massaging your upper lip in order to make it 
less thick is rather a difficult one to answer, for 
this reason: some people would be benefited by 
such treatment, others would not, and, of course, 
I am quite unable to say what the effect would 
be in your case. You might experiment and see 
if the treatment will help you. 

| certainly wouN not advise a cup of sour 
milk a day to improve your complexion. If your 
complexion is not clear it is probably due to a 
disordered stomach, and you would find that 
correcting that trouble would clear your skin. 
Plenty of exercise, thus insuring good digestion, 
is the safest and surest way to secure a good 
complexion. The green castile soap is excellent 
for the skin, and any of the olive-oil soaps made 
by reliable firms are also good. I am sending 


you by. mail the names of two excellent cold 
creams. It is claimed for both these, I believe, 
that they do not cause hair to grow. You will 


not like me to advise you to consult an oculist 
about the red lines in your eyes, but you would 
be wise to do so. Such lines frequently come 
from eye-strain and that may be your difficulty. 
But in any event, try washing your eyes in the 
hottest water, and you will be surprised to see 
how great the relief will be. Let me urge you 
not to tax your skin by exposing it to the sun 
any oftener than you can help. It is a great 
mistake to do so, for the sun’s rays always 
coarsen the skin. 

If these answers help you ait all I shall be 
very glad, and will hope that you will give the 
Bazar the pleasure of hearing from you again. 

Mrs. A. 8S. P.—Among the BAzar patterns for 
children, there is one which I am sure will ex- 
actly meet the conditions you want in the frock 
for your baby girl. Her two and a half years 
still justify the use of the word baby. Don’t you 
think so? This pattern is No. 534 and is a lit- 
tle smocked frock. For material I would use 
fine nainsook, the best quality of English long- 
cloth, or possibly a sheer batiste—the entire 
little frock to be made, of course, by hand. 
Should you care to use this pattern, you could 
order it at any time. 

I have nothing more attractive to suggest for 
underwear than is shown in the illustrations of 
the article, “ A Bride’s Outfit for $100,” which 
appeared in the July Bazar. The same material 
you use for your baby’s frock will answer per- 
fectly for the different undergarments, and they 
may or may not be made by hand. That you 
will decide for yourself. These illustrations give 
all the varieties of garments. 

I have not gone into detail as to the numer- 
ous laces and embroideries with which you 
might trim your underclothes, because that is 
a matter of individual taste. But with French 
embroidery one may be sure of having a most 
satisfactory garment. 

The place for an initia: or monogram on table- 
cloths is a mooted one. You have your choice 
between the end of the cloth, sixteen inches from 
where the cloth falls over the edge of the table, 
or the same distance at the side. 

The Bazar will take pleasure in answering 
other questions whenever you may care to ask 
them. 
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Miss L. 8. H.—I am entirely in- sympathy 
with your wish to prepare yourself to overcome 
any physical limitation which may come to you, 
and certainly the lip-reading has proved of great 
benefit to many who have found their hearing to 
be impaired. But will you allow me tosuggest 
that before you take up the study of lip-read- 
ing you consult some aurist of repute and see 
if your trouble could not be overcome by treat- 
ment? Possibly you have done so already, but 
if not I strongly urge you to do so. 

I note that you say you are a librarian, and 
that possibly you could pay in work some of 
your expenses at a school. I would write to a 
deaf and dumb institution—the name and ad 
dress | am sending you by mail—stating, as vou 
have to me, what you wish to learn in regard 
to the best lip-reading schools, and ask them 
further if you could meet some of your expenses 
by library-work. Undoubtedly they will be able 
to give you detailed information in regard to 
the whole matter, and it might be that some 
position in that institute would be open to you. 

If these suggestions prove not to be helpful 
to vou, I shall be glad to make others if you will 
let me hear from you. 

Miss 8. McC.—Unfortunately, I am unable 
to give you very definite information as to wheth- 
er or not you could connect yourself with Eu 
ropean travelling companies and serve an ap- 
prenticeship in conducting tours, but | 
reason why such a position should not be se- 
cured. I would communicate with several com 
panies—the names and addresses I am forward 
ing to you by mail—and ask what their require- 
ments are for such a position. From some of 
these sources you will, | imagine, get some light 
on the subject. I would also write to the Women’s 
Rest Tour Association, and ask what their advice 
would be as to the best way to proceed to obtain 
the place you are seeking. The firms I have 
named are reliable organizations, and I hope you 
will be able to obtain through them a satisfac 
tory position. 

I shall be glad to hear from you again if the 
Bazar can be of further service, and to suggest 
to you various books to read which may help 
you to equip yourself for this work. I do not 
think that your age should bar you from the 
occupation, nor the fact that you are unmarried. 
The position you hope to take is one requiring 
great dignity and discretion, qualities which you 
would bring to it. 

Miss N. C. C.—If you are successful in making 
dainty baby clothes you should have no difficulty 
in disposing of them, as such work is always in 


see no 





demand if it is really exquisitely fine and 
dainty. Instead of giving you a list of the 


women’s exchanges in the different cities, I will 
send you the name and address of a lady in the 
South who is an authority on such matters end 
will be able to tell you the best market for the 
particular sort of work you do. In writing her, 
I would ask for a detailed statement as to the 
way you should make applications at the dif- 
ferent places you will offer your work. She 
will, I know, give you the information you are 
seeking. The Bazar sends you every wish for 
the success of your new undertaking and will be 
glad to hear of your success. 
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“You Remember 


‘I told you last week to quit coffee and give your heart a chance. 


‘‘Now you come for help again and admit you have continued 
the coffee habit. 

‘*Some persons (really a great many) are unpleasantly affected 
by coffee, and in many cases the heart feels it. That smothering, 
sinking sensation is-directly traceable to the drug—ca/ffeime—found 
in coffee. 


‘What's the use slugging your heart, which really is one of 
your most faithful and hard-working friends? 


‘‘Now suppose you wake up to the facts, quit coffee and get 
well. It’s easy if you have well-made 
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Good Jorm 


ont erlainment 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt 
Prompt answers by mail will be sent to correspondents who enclose a self-addressed stamped 
All questions should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication. 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 
envelope in their letters 


Picture Puzzte.—Why not have a picture- 
puzzle party to entertain your friends? For it 
you will need a puzzle for each four persons, and 
the game is carried on like a progressive game 
of cards. Four work upon the puzzle at a table, 
and after a certain length of time a bell rings, 
and the two who have put in the greatest num- 
ber of pieces move up to the next table. The 
prizes at the end may be small picture puzzles. 
You can buy these puzzles from twenty - five 
cents up. 

Possibly you have heard of the advertisement 
game. For this you pin an advertisement on 
the back of each of your friends as they arrive. 
The point is for each one to guess from the con 
versation of the others what she represents. In- 
stead of the advertisements you may pin the 
names of characters in fiction, or characters in 
the life of to-day, and the problem may be the 
same. 

Something new for a course preceding the oys- 
ters and soup at a dinner is caviar on toast. 
For this the Russian caviar is mixed with French 
dressing, spread on a small thin slice of toast, 
and a slice of fresh tomato is put on top. It is 
quite new, in serving ice-cream, to pour over it 
some preserved fruit, or, if you prefer, you can 
use the fresh fruit. 

BUTTERFLY PArty.—-A butterfly party would be 
lovely for your little girl. Have a large bunch 
of flowers in the centre of the table where the 
refreshments are served—something yellow, I 
think, would’ be the prettiest—and then hang 
from the chandelier, by means of very fine 
threads, yellow and brown butterflies made of 
paper or silk, to harmonize with the floral deco- 
rations. Have some large paper butterflies made 
to put in the hair of the little girls. 

The principal feature of the party should be 
a butterfly hunt for flowers. You should have 
flowers concealed about the room, and should 
give each little girl a basket, prettily trimmed, 
with which she is to hunt for them. Carry out 
the butterfly idea in every possible way, and I 
think the children will be very much amused. 
You ean have boxes of candy decorated with 
butterflies for souvenirs. 

Miss J. W.—The best way for a person living 
in a boarding-house to entertain is by taking her 
friends to musicales, to the theatre, ete. You 
could also give a little luncheon at a restaurant, 
but this would be fully as expensive. Those who 
have homes really expect very little entertain- 
ment from those who have no homes. If one 


goes to the functions given by one’s friends, and 
helps by being attractive and interesting, that 
is usually all that is expected. 
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The Bazar’s correspondence 


A suitable chafing-dish supper after an infor- 
mal game of bridge would be as follows: 


Creamed chicken or lobster with hot buttered 
toast. 
A fruit salad with mayonnaise dressing. 
Some little cakes with coffee. 


used for replying to 


Correspondence cards are 
also is the smallest 


forma! invitations, and so 
size of note-paper. 
Carps.—I would not have a progressive party 
if I were you, but you may find that it will add 
to the interest of the game if you have those 
at the same table change partners at the end of 
every game. If you do not have a progressive 


game it will be necessary for you to arrange 
your friends very carefully, so that the four 


who play at the same table will play an equally 
good game and will also be congenial. If this 
is very carefully done the success of your party 
will be assured at the start, but if you leave 
the arrangement wholly to chance there will be 
an opportunity for a stupid and uninteresting 
evening for those whom fate happens to place 
with uncongenial companions. In order to as 
sure a pleasant and agreeable arrangement, you 
should have the named tally-cards placed on the 
tables and let the different ones find their places 
in that way. It will be attractive to have tally 
ecards in the shape of hearts, decorated with 
small red hearts and cupids, with small colored 
pencils attached by means of ribbons or cord. I 
would have one first prize for ladies and one first 
prize for gentlemen, basing their award upon 
the entire play of the evening. Two appropriat« 
prizes will be a thin ecrépe de Chine or chiffon 
scarf for the lady and an attractively bound 
copy of Hoyle for the gentleman. 

Mrs. H. C.—Why not have a guessing evening 
for your party? Make your preparations by 
having a sheet drawn across between two rooms, 
with a light arranged so that shadows may be 
thrown upon it. The first should be as 
to the shadows of the different ones. After that 
have holes cut in the sheet. and guess eyes, then 
hands, feet, noses, ete. I think that in this way 
you can spend a delightful evening and one that 
would be very amusing. 

Afterward, if you have a piano, you 
have some one play familiar airs, setting -each 
one to a tempo entirely different from that to 
which it belongs. In this way your friends will 
find it very difficult to guess. the names of the 
music. A Hot Time in the Old Town To-night 
played in the same time as Old Hundred easily 
becomes an apparent hymn. 

For refreshments have sandwiches, fruit salad, 
cake, ice-cream, fruit punch, and candies. 
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Made with 


NABISCO 
SUGAR WAFERS 


As an adjunct to the social hour; as 
a delightful accompaniment to ices or 
beverages, no other dessert confection 
has ever proved so charming as Nabisco. 
As an example, serve Cream Cones 
made with Nabisco Sugar Wafers. 


RECIPE ——_— 


Materials—One box Nabisco Sugar Wafers—any 
flavor. One cup sugar, one-fo cup water, one 
teaspoon of vinegar, one egg white, one cup double 
cream. 

To Prepare—Place sugar in sauce pan. Add water 
and vine. boil to soft ball stage. Beat egg white 
until stiff and gradually add the hot syrup. Beat 
until stiff. Cover edges of Nabisco Wafers with this 
icing and form into cones, using three to each cone. 
— cream until stiff and when cones are cold fill 
and serve. 




















In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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GOOD FORM AND 


linen 


LinEN SnHower.—The invitation to a 
shower may be worded as follows: 


Heavy showers and light winds from the south- 
southwest are prophesied for Mary Jane Adams 
on Monday, December the seventh, at one o’clock. 

Hoping that you will be able to enjoy this in- 
clement weather with her and with us, I am, 

Cordially yours, 


I.inen contributions to the “ shower” received 
during the morning of December the seventh. 


[ suggest that the “ shower ” come at a lunch- 
eon, as you ‘will understand from the hour named 
in the invitation. Hang a white parasol over the 
table, handle down, trim it with smilax, and 
have strings of the smilax coming from the par- 
asol down to the four sides of the table. Trim 
the handle also with the smilax, and have a 
small bunch of white roses at the top of the 
parasol. Have a small low centrepiece of white 
roses and ferns under the parasol, in the centre 
of the table. Lay maiden-hair ferns on the cloth, 
with occasionally a white rosebud. Tied to the 
ribs of the parasol, after the manner of a shower 
bouquet, have your pieces of linen done up in 
white tissue-paper and light green baby ribbon. 
They should hang from all the ribs and from 
the points, and should be made as attractive as 
possible. An appropriate menu for the lunch 
will be: 

Oysters on the half-shell. 
Clam broth with whipped cream on top. 
Small birds on toast. 
Currant jelly. 
Asparagus tips. 

Grapefruit salad with French dressing, or 
Orange and white-grape salad with the same 
dressing. 

Ices. 

If you do not care to have a luncheon, you can 
have your packages brought in in a laundry 
basket decorated with smilax and white roses. 
Mrs. M. C. G.—I have indicated on your card 
a satisfactory form for the invitations to your 
tea. You can either send it in this form to every 
one, and expect all to come on one Thursday, 
or you can write it, “Thursdays in Decem- 
ber, from five to seven o'clock,” and allow them 
to take their choice. Still a better way, it seems 
to me, when expecting a great many people to 
come, and having four days to do it in, would 
be to send your cards, written as I have indi- 
eated, to a different group for each day, arrang- 
ing the groups so that people who are congenial 
to one another will come the same day. You will 
find this much more satisfactory, both on ae- 
count of the congeniality and also because, when 
the invitation is definite, people are more apt 
to come. If the general invitation for all extends 
over four different days, you will probably have 
no one the first two and every one the last two. 

[ would decorate the rooms simply with a few 
flowers. Have the table set in the dining-room, 


which should be decorated with the same flowers, 
and shade your candles with daintily colored 
shades to harmonize with the flowers. 


A pretty 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


girl should pour tea, or have two girls if you 
eare to serve chocolate also. I would serve small 
sandwiches, tea, chocolate, buttered toast, and 
little cakes. You may add ice-cream if you pre- 
fer, but that is not necessary. 

Miss M. L. B.—The custom of wearing evening 
dress at the theatre and in public restaurants 
and hotel dining-rooms is a new one—so new that 
very few are doing it as yet. There is little 
question but what this custom will grow, as it 
is quite the thing in England and continental 
countries. It is surprising that it has not been 
done here before. At present it is done so little 
that those who do it are somewhat conspicuous. 
Of course when a decolleté gown is worn at a 
dinner in a restaurant, the hat is worn also. 

B. H. E.—The invitations which you wish to 
send out for the reception given for your son’s 
wife may be worded as follows if they are to be 
in the form of specially engraved cards: 

To meet 
Mrs. George Sanford Lee 
Mrs. William Lee requests the pleasure of your 
company 
on Tuesday afternoon, November ninth, 
from four until seven o'clock. 
Twenty Belvedere Avenue. 

My advice would be, however, not to have 
cards engraved, but to use your own visiting- 
cards, writing down in the left-hand corner, “ At 
home Tuesday from ’ and over your name, 
“To meet Mrs. This is just as good 
form, will be much iess expensive, and will en- 
able you to put different hours on some if you 
prefer. The hours should be from four to seven 
for the entire reception, but you can ask part from 
four to six and the others from five to seven. 

The simplest refreshments would be dainty 
sandwiches of several kinds, tea, chocolate, and 
little cakes with or without ices. 

IGNORANCE.— A_ separate card bearing the 
words “ At home after ——” is usually enclosed 
with the announcement. In writing informal 
invitations, they are written in the name of the 
father and mother, and the mother signs her 
name “Anna Jones” rather than “Mrs. John 
Jones.” These invitations should be sent, like 
the formal invitations, two weeks before the 
wedding, if not earlier. 

It would be courteous for the bride to send 
an announcement to each member of her club, 
but it would not be necessary if she does not 
know them. 

A. L. O.—An art afternoon would be inter- 
esting. For this provide some moist clay, and 
a set of subjects which your guests are to illus- 
trate with the clay. You could also pass some 
slips of paper with the titles of books which they 
are to illustrate on the paper. Another art game 
is to pass long slips of paper, asking your guests 
to draw first a head, then to fold this over and 
pass the slip, asking the next one to draw the 
neck, and so on through the entire body, con- 
cealing the parts as they go along, so that at 
the end the slips will present a strange and 
unique combination. I hope that your party will 
be a great success. 
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Do You Wish to See All 
the New Fall Styles? 


Do you wish to see all the novel plaited flounce skirts, the 
most graceful designs in years, and the new coats with plaited 
sections to match the skirts, all very novelly trimmed—do you 
wish to see them a//? 

And the new dresses, returning this year to the pretty 
Grecian Styles and the fashions of the r2th Century, beautiful 
in their long, height-giving, graceful lines. . And the hats are 
decidedly new, in Gainsborough and Duchess effects, and 
there are new waists and splendid new ideas in Misses’ and 
Girls’ Suits and Coats and Dresses. 

We have spent over $250,000 in gathering all these 
new styles, in creating new designs and publishing the 
‘*NATIONAL” Style Book. And now one copy of this 
book has been reserved for you and will be sent you entirely 
FREE, Postage Prepaid, if you will write for it today. 


“NATIONAL 2: Suits 
s1* $10 to $40 “Raa 
Fall Style Book and Samples Free 


rhis Style Book will also show you all the new “ NATIONAL” 
Tailored Suits, all Made-to-Measure, and a perfect fit guaran 
teed. ‘There are the new flounce skirts, and plaited skirts and 
coats, every new style and made in your own choice of all the 





new materials. There are over 450 new materials from which you 
may choose, and samples will be sent you FREE, provided you ask for 
them. Think of what such an unlimited choice of material means to you. 


The “NATIONAL” Policy very “NATIONAL” 


Garment has the 
“NATIONAL” Guarantee Tag—our signed guaran- 
tee—attached. This tag says that you may return any 
“NATIONAL” garment not satisfactory to you and we 
will refund your money and pay express charges both ways. 









The “NATIONAL” prepays expressage and postage 
to all parts of the world. 












In writing for your “ NATIONAL” Style Book, be sure to state 
whether you wish samples for a Made-to-Measure Suit, and give the 
colors you prefer. Samples are sent gladly, but only when asked for. 


National Cloak and Suit Co. 
210 W. 24th St., New York 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting 
Establishment inthe World 


Mail Orders Only 
No Agenis or Branches 
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Our club feels that because of the world-wide 
interest manifested in the Hudson-Fulton cele- 
bration, we would like to make a study of the 
lives of these two men and their works, and also 
to know something of the history of the great 
river. Will you help us with a list of books or 
articles upon the subject ?—E. C. 

There is an abundance of material upon this 
whole general topic of the Hudson-Fulton cele- 
bration, which your club will have no difficulty 





in securing. You are very wise to make your 
study historical as well as contemporary, and 
you will find it all most interesting. The fol- 


lowing list of books and magazine articles will 
give yOu a comprehensive outline of these men 
and their contribution to science, and also the 
history and charm of the river which bears the 
name of one of them: 

Henry Hudson, by E. M. Bacon. 

Hudson and the Half-Moon, by D. H. 

“ Hendrik Hudson Memorial Bridge,” 
tific American, vol. 94, p. 366. 

Dutch Founding of New York, 
Janvier. 

Lotus-Eating, by G. W. Curtis. 

“ New York and the Hudson,” by Henry James, 
North American Review, vol. 181, p. 819. 

“Through Inland Waters,” by Howard Pyle, 
Harper’s Magazine, vol. 92, p. 828; vol. 93, p. 63. 

“ Steamboats of the River Hudson,” Engineer- 
ing Magazine, vol. 8, p. 849. 

“The Hudson River,” by Marie 
Harper’s Magazine, vol. 110, p. 543. 

“France’s Tribute to Hudson’s Memory,” 
North American Review, vol. 184, p. 302 

Memories of a Hundred Years, by E. E. 

Robert Fulton, by R. H. Thurston. 

Robert Fulton, by G. C. Eggleston. 

“Robert Fulton and the Centenary of Steam 
Navigation from an English Point of View,” 
Scientific American, supplement, vol. 64, p. 173. 

Most of the members of our club incline to a 
study of the works of contemporary novelists 
and playwrights. Will you kindly suggest the 
names of some, and a play or novel of each? I 
shall be glad of your assistance.—J. F. 

I infer from your letter that the members of 
your club do not wish to restrict their study 
of contemporary novelists and playwrights to 
America. In fact, 1 think that they would ob- 
tain a far better idea of the general interest and 
advancement in the drama if they did not. For 
the playwrights I make the suggestion that you 
make a study of Ibsen, Sudermann, Hauptmann, 
Mueterlinck. Bernard Shaw, Charles Rann Ken- 
nedy, Booth Tarkington, and Edward Sheldon. 
For the novelists I suggest that you make a 


sruce. 
Scien- 


by Thomas A. 


Van Vorst, 


Hale. 


study of Tolstoi, Turguenieff, Anatole France, 
William 


Dean Howells, Henry James, Mrs. 





Humphry Ward, Fogazzarro, Edith Wharton, and 
W. J. Locke. 

You ask that I give you a list of books and 
plays which would represent each author and 
playwright. Collectively, taking the playwrights, 
I suggest that you take as a basis of your work 
J. F. Huneker’s /conoclasts and his most recent 
book Fgoists, and from these two you will get 
a very comprehensive account and estimate of 
the various playwrights and their plays. For 
your study of Ibsen I urge you to read George 
grandes’ Life of Ibsen, and follow Huneker’s se 
lection of plays. When it comes to a study of 
Charles Rann Kennedy, Booth Tarkington, and 
Edward Sheldon, I suggest that you read The 
Winterfeast, The Man From Home, and, if pos- 
sible, secure a copy of Salvation Nell, by Edward 
Sheldon. It may be that you would prefer to 
substitute Augustus Thomas’ The Witching Hour 
for Edward Sheldon’s Salvation Nell. 

As to the novels to study, of the writers whose 
names I have given you, for Tolstoi, Anna Ka- 
renina ; Turguenieff, Smoke; Anatole France, The 
Crime of Sylvester Bonard; William Dean How- 
ells, Fennel and Rue; Henry James, The Golden 
Bowl; Mrs. Humphry Ward, The Testing of Diana 
Mallory ; Fogazzarro, The Saint ; Edith Wharton, 
The House of Mirth; W. J. Locke, Septimus. 

Any help which I can give you in the way of 
arranging outlines for the study of both the plays 
and the novels [I shall be very glad to send. 

I am preparing a paper on the subject, “ The 
Utilization of Waste Products.” Any help you 
can give me in the way of reference books will 
be much appreciated.—¥. F. S. 

The subject of your paper is certainly one of 
importance, and I am sure you will have a great 
deal of pleasure in reading up material upon 
it. I would advise you to write to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., and ask 
that any publications on the utilization of waste 


products which the government may have is 
sued be sent you. In addition, the following 


magazine articles will doubtless give you a good 
deal of the matter you are seeking: 

“ By-Product Coke Oven,” English 
July, 1908. 

“House Refuse Clinker Concrete,” 
tmerican, January 25, 1908. 

“Metal Waste,” Scientific 
1908. 

“Tannery Wastes,” 
uary 4, 1908. 

“Making Money out 
American, April 10, 1909. 

“How Waste is Turned into Money,” Scien- 
tific American, October 6, 1906. 

[ shall be glad to hear from you again, upon 
either this or some other subject. 


Magazine, 
Scientific 
imerican, April 18, 
Scientific American, Jan- 


of Waste,” 


Scientific 
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A $6.00 Set of Initialed Silverware FREE 


Send us | Qc (for carriage and packing) and the metal top from a jar of 
Armour’s Extract of Beef. We'll send you a beautiful silver tea-spoon, 
coffee-spoon, bouillon-spoon or butter- spreader bearing your initial. 
The design is our beautiful lily pattem. You can get this pattern 

only from us. We will send up to twelve spoons or 















twelve spreaders, or any twelve pleces assorted. 

They are all genuine Rogers’ AA extra plate. A set 
of this ware would cost you $6.00 if you could buy it 
in jewelry stores. Yet it only costs you $1.20 to get a 
set; to cover carriage, packing, etc. Send in the caps 
as you buy the Extract, or send them all at once. 
Mention the pieces you want. 

This offerismade onlytothoselivinginthe United States. 


What Extract of Beef Means 


to Housewives 


We want you to know the hun- Impart it to “ left-overs ""—see how it 


dived ues fer @ | extract of beef freshens them. Make stews from the parts 
g of meat that you now throw away. This ex- 


—not in the sick room, but in the tract gives to the meat the flavor that it lacks. 


. 7 , “5. ° 
kitchen. ’ You can utilize twice as much of the meat 
that you buy, if you'll use Armour’s Extract 
of 


It saves twice its own cost in this 


. 
Armour Ss aed meat alone. 
Extract of Beef Four Times the Best 


Armour’s has four times the strength of 
ordinary extract of beef. Armour’s is con- 


We are willing to give you the centrated. 














silver free simply to get you to use a 
few jars. For you'll never be with- 
out extract of beef once you know 
what it means. 


All the delicious flavors, which the expert 
chef imparts to his meat-dishes, can be at- 
tained by you through the use of this savory 
household help. Add it to soups and to 
gravies. Note what your people say when 
they taste them. 


The directions are always “Use one-fourth 
as much,” 

Extracts costing a trifle less go but one- 
fourth as far. Just try one jar of Armour’s. 
Learn at least some of its hundred uses. 

Decide if you'll ever again go without it. 

Get one of these beautiful initialed silver 
pieces. See if you want a full set. 

When sending the caps for the silverware, 
address Armour & Co., Chicago, Dept. J. 

Always send 10c with each cap. 


ARMOUR 4x2 COMPANY 


Save the library slips in Extract of Beef jars. They get you the 
magazines free. 
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OUR HOME STUDY CLUB 


Will you please send us to aid our club-work 
an outline on the subject—Ireland? We shail 
greatly appreciate it.—F. S. 

The following scheme for a study of Ireland 
will, I hope, prove useful to you. The books of 
reference will aid you in conducting the work. 

Ireland. —- Books of reference: An Unknown 
Country, by D. M. Mulock-Craig; Feudalism in 
Ireland, by M. Davitt; Irish Jaunting-Car, by 
S. C. Bayne; Irish Sketch-Book, by W. M. Thack- 
eray; Poems, by W. B. Yeats; Story of Fairy 
and Folk Tales, by W. B. Yeats; Ireland, by W. 
C. O’Morris (best general history) ; Ireland and 
Her Story. by Justin McCarthy; Two Centuries 
of Irish Histery, by James Bryce; Old Irish 
Folk Music and Songs, by P. W. Joyce (this is a 
valuable book and one well worth investigating) ; 
Just Irish, by Charles B. Loomis (a humorous ac- 
count of even serious things) ; Some Experiences 
of an Irish M.P., by Somerville and Ross. 

Outline: 

Historie Ireland. 
Travel in Ireland. 

(a) Architecture in the Cities. 

(b). Wayside Features of Irish Country. 
The Literature of Ireland. 

(a) Novels. 

(b) Poetry. 

(c) Fairy Tales. 

The History of Irish Catholicism. 

Robert Emme 

O’Connell 

Parnell 

The Story of Home Rule. 

This outline will start you in your work, and 
you will see as your study progresses that there 
is abundant material for many meetings. 

As the “art of conversation” seems almost to 
be one of the lost arts, the members of our little 
club this coming season intend to better prepare 
ourselves to-cope with the problem by intelligent 
research and reading. We would like suggestions 
from the Home Study Club.—M. F. 

Conversation as an art is indeed disappear- 
ing, and it is delightful to know that a group of 
women mean to do their share in studying the 
most charming of all the arts. 

Much has been written upon this subject, and 
I suggest that you begin with various essays 
and magazine articles which have been published 
within a year or so, and then a little later take 
up the matter as treated by different men of 
letters. The following list of articles and books 
will start you: 

“ Conversation: Is It a Lost Art?” Nation, 
April 15, 1909; “Can Americans Talk?” Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY, January 16, 1909; “ Bores,” Har- 
per’s WEEKLY, January 16, 1909; “ Plea for a 
New College Chair: General Culture,” Nation, 
February 25, 1909; “Culture versus Cram.” 
Scribner's, October, 1908: “ Culture and Crazes,” 
Scribner’s, November, 1908; “‘ Conversation as an 
Art,” Harper’s WEEKLY, January 25, 1998: 
“Plea for Loquacity,” Harper’s BAzar, January, 
1908; “ Cultural Motive in the Schools,” Educa- 
tion, May, 1908. 

Books.—Education and the Larger Life, C. H. 


t) 
( trish Leaders. 


Henderson; Books and Culture, H. W. Mabie; 
Self-Help, Samuel Smiles. 

Each member of your club should keep a 
note-book in which she will write down different 
conversations she hears and the impression the 
conversations have made. You will find this both 
amusing and instructive, and at the end of the 
year a comparison of note-books would lead to 
quite an exciting meeting, I am sure. 

The music committee of our club is planning 
a study of the German and Italian opera next 
winter. Can you suggest a programme for us 
to follow at our meetings? We would be deeply 
grateful if you would suggest a list of helpful 
books.—K. M. 

Your music committee has certainly arranged 
for a most interesting winter’s work, and with 
musicians among your club members to _ illus- 
trate the operas of the composers you will study 
you should have a charming as well as instruc- 
tive programme. I hope you will add French 
opera, so that you may study Debussy, Massenet, 
and Gounod. 

The books | recommend are: Masters of Ger- 
Vusic, by J. A. F. Maitland; Masters of 
Italian Music, by R. A. Streatfeild; Wagner, by 
W. J. Henderson (this contains analytic account 
of the dramas, with themes, sources of plot, etc.) ; 
Wagner, by F. Hueffer (another authority) ; 
Letters of Wagner (just published); Standard 
Opera- Glass, by C. Annesley (includes 123 
operas); NSiudies on the Wagnerian Dramas, 
by H. E. Krehbiel: Music Dramas of Richard 
Wagner, by A. Lavignae (invaluable hand-book) ; 
Rossini and His School, by H. 8. Edwards; Mad- 
ern Composers of Europe, by Arthur Elson (in- 
valuable biographical sketches). 

Let me further suggest that you look through 
the Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature ot 
the past two years for magazine articles. Thess 
sources will indicate to you abundant material 
for your work, but as the winter progresses | 
would advise you to follow very closely the 
musical criticism in the newspapers. 

I shall be grateful for any help you will give 
me about securing books to read in preparation 
of a study of James Whitcomb Riley.—B. J. 

You are indeed fortiinate to have been assigned 
such a delightful author as James Whitcomb 
Riley and his work for your club paper, and the 
Home Study Club is very glad to assist you by 
a suggestion or two. With your access to the 
libraries in Los Angeles you will have no diffi- 
culty in securing material for your paper, and 
let me advise you first to prepare a biographical 
sketch. Consult Who’s Who in America, and also 
a little volume entitled American Humorists, by 
Robert Ford. Both of these sources will furnish 
you with many facts about the man and his 
writings. Then read a number of his poems, se- 
lecting those which represent the different phases 
of his art, notably, the poem which made him 
famous, “ Leonainie.” The story of the way this 
poem was written should be fold. Then read, 
“Rhymes of Childhood,” “The Old Swimmin’- 
Hole.” “Little Orphant Annie,” “Jim,” “ Love 
Lyries.” 


man 


“ 


“ 
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EDDING SILVER 
¥ Choicest among her gifts, and 
EV & dearest to the heart of the 


( 
eo bride, are the Sterling pieces 
— ‘ 


and sets which are to be 






the foundation of her family 






silver. 
#B%s 
This Trade Mark estab- 
lishes the highest intrinsic 
worth, and, with ‘the indi- 
viduality of design, doubly 
enhances the value of the 


gift. 













STERLING PRODUCTIONS 


are most complete 1 in number of articles 
of each design and wide variety of 
patterns, thus successfully meeting the 
requirements of every taste and purse. 


CHEST COMBINATIONS 
make an ideal Wedding Gift. They are 
made to contain from 27 to 407 pieces. 
For Sale by Leading Jewelers 


REED & BARTON 


Established 1824 


Goldsmiths and Silversmiths 


Factories: Taunton, Mass... VU. S. A. 


Represented at 
NEW YORK: Fifth Avenue, cor. 32d Street, and 
4 Maiden Lane 
CHICAGO: 103 State Street 
SAN FRANCISCO: 154 Sutter Street 
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Note —When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full address, 


including street, city, and State, legibly written. 
postage stamps, postal note, or check 


HE simple elegance of this high-necked re- 
ception gown will appeal at once to the 
woman who knows that good lines are more 
trimming and 


telling than 


In all cases money must accompany order. 


Remittances may be made in form of 


For terms for the cutting of special patterns see pattern advertisement page. 


rich 


effective than elaborate design. 


line the same shade, trimmed 
broidered in bright green 


silk cord—Lincoln green is 


a rich tone—studded with 
jet. The design of the em- 


broidery may be the con- 
ventional zigzag or the 
more simple one of loops of 
the silk cord with the jet 
used in the spaces. If 
your figure is slight the 
deep satin girdle may be of 
black or bright green, but 
the woman who considers 
herself no longer slim will 
have her girdle the peacock 
color of the slip. The yoke 
and sleeves are of heavy 
dotted net of peacock color 
like the gown. These may 
or may not be made over 
a lining. If the mesh of 
the net is coarse, and the 
spaces wide betweeen the 
dots, a lining of fine plain 
net will be effective, but 
net with a fine mesh will 
not require a lining. Cream- 
white footing ‘gathered into 
ruffles makes an attractive 
finish for the yoke and 
sleeves. The top of the 
collar will be finished with 


a bias band of the satin 
to match the girdle. The 


buttons which furnish or- 
naments for the side slash- 
ings of the coat may be 
of rhinestone or corded 
black silk or mosaies, with 


the dominant colors pea- 
eock and green. The back 


of the gown carries out the 
simple lines of the front 
and the mousseline coat ex- 
tends to the tip of the 
train of the slip. The silk 
cord embroidery makes the 
finish of the coat all the 
way round. At the neck 
the coat is cut in a V shape 
in order to show something 
of the net yoke from the 





SMART 


Sizes, 32 


material 
The slip of this 
No. 787 is peacock satin and the coat of mousse- 
with 


coat in front. 


neck of the 


more the 


chiffon em- 














ee, 


=. 4 


AFTERNOON GOWN. NO. 788. 


» 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 


Price, 35 cents 





back and to contrast with the square cut of the 
It will be seen that the silk em- 
broidery binds the armholes as well as finishes 
coat. 
gathered on the seam, but the yoke is close-fit- 
ting and not tucked. 
to open at the side directly under the embroid- 


The sleeves are slightly 
The girdle should be made 


ery of the coat and so con- 
ceal the opening. This will 
insure a better fit in the 
back and not break the 
lines of the slip from the 
shoulders to the floor. The 
slip and the coat also open 


at the right side, as does 
the yoke. The yoke and 
sleeves are made with the 


slip, which insures perfect 
fit, while the coat is made 
separately, but joined to the 
slip around the neck and 
armholes and tacked 
to the girdle in front on 
the left-hand side. 


also 


Color schemes may be 
worked out for this model, 
which will be sent if a 


stamped envelope and sam- 
ples are enclosed. The de 
sign lends itself charmingly 
to different color combina- 
tions, and as strong con- 
trasts between the under- 
dress and the transparent 
outer one are to be the 
fashion this winter, fancy 
may have full play within 
bounds of good taste. The 
beautiful deep dull orange 


Shade that is called tor- 
toise-shell may be used 
with most striking effect 


under a dark brown net 
with embroidery in shades 
of brown and tortoise-shell 
silk with a few threads of 
gold. Dull bronze or gold 
buttons would be used with 
such a color scheme. In 
all black, for light mourn- 
ing, the model will be a 
good choice, or white and 
gold for a young person. 
The quantity of material 
needed for the slip is 12 
yards 22 inches wide or 


9 yards 36 inches wide and 
6 yards for the mousseline, 
chiffon, or net. 
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“Oh! 


“Why, Agnes, 


What a Lovely 


I thought you said you didn’t expect to get a new gown this 





Gown!” 


season ?”’ 


‘‘Well, to tell the truth, I didn’t, and I wouldn't have had one either if it hadn't been for Diamond Dyes.” 

‘Diamond Dyes? Do you mean to say—” 

‘Yes, I owe this gown that you admire so much to Diamond Dyes. When I found that I couldn't buy a new 
dress I was at my wits’ end, for I do love pretty clothes, but one day when I was gloomiest, my sister and I were 
going over my last year’s clothes, and she suggested Diamond Dyes 

“*I was skeptical, but I was willing to try anything. So we ripped up my old white voile princess dress. The 
material was perfectly good, but so spotted that it wasn't fit to wear. We dyed it a lovely dark blu blue, you 
know, is going to be one of the colors this season—and I bought a new pattern. Together we made up my new dress 

‘Really, it’s one of the prettiest dresses I ever had, and all it cost me was some passementerie, silk for the sash, 

are wondertul ? 


which I dyed to match the material, and lace for a yoke. 


Don't you think Diamond Dye 


DIAMOND DYES 


Important Facts About Goods to be Dyed: 


Diamond Dyes are the Standard of the world and always give 
perfect results. You must be sure that you get the real Dia- 
mond Dyes and the kind of Diamond Dyes adapted to the 
article you intend to dye 

Beware of Imitations of Diamond Dyes. Imitators who make only 
one kind of Dye claim that their imitations will color Wool, Silk, or 
Cotton (‘‘all fabrics”) equally well. This claim is false, because no 
dye that will give the finest results on Wool, Silk or other animal 
fibres can be used successfully for dyeing Cotton, Linen, or other 
vegetable fibres. For this reason we make two kinds of Diamond Dyes, 
namely : Diamond Dyes for Wool, and Diamond Dyes for Cotton. 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


Diamond Dyes for Wool cannot be used for coloring Cotton, 
Linen, or other Mixed Goods, but are especially adapted for 
Wool, Silk, or other animal fibres, which take up the dye auickly. 

Diamond Dyes for Cotton are especially adapted for Cotton, 


Linen, or other vegetable fibres, which take up the dye slowly 
**Mixed- Goods,” also known as *‘Union Goods,"’ are made 
chiefly of either Cotton, Linen, or other vegetable fibres. For 


this reason our Diamond Dyes for Cotton are the best dyes made 
for these goods 


Diamond Dye Annual—Free 


Send us your name and address (be sure to mention your 
dealer’s name and tell us whether he sells Diamond Dyes) 
* and we will send you a copy of the famous Diamond Dye 

Annual, a copy of the Direction Book, and 36 samples of dyed 

cloth, all FREE... Address 
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CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


HE pattern No. 790 may be said to be an 
adaptable model. The long coat is always 
becoming to stout people, especially when 


the dart seams are unbroken and extend from 
the shoulders to the bottom of the garment. 
Slight figures will welcome the revers, since 


they always give breadth, and in cases where 
it is desired the revers may be cut an inch wider 
than the pattern. The feature of the coat is 
the modification of the back and side seams at 
the top of the pocket—a device by which the 
flap of the pocket is made. In this model the 
suit is a dark blue serge with jet buttons. 

The well-dressed woman is not always the one 
who has a costume for every occasion, but the 
one who makes one do for several. No. 


gown 





No. 790. 


THE NEW TAILORED SUIT. 
Sizes, 32 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure 
Price, 25 cents for coat and 25 cents for skirt. 








791. 


A GOOD RECEPTION 


GOWN. 


NO. 


Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 


Price, 25 cents for coat and 25 cants for skirt. 


791 is a model which makes such a serviceable 


gown. It is of green vigogne trimmed with 
green passementerie, relieved by silk cords of 


black and jet buttons. It follows the fashionable 
demand and is without a collar. The front is 
trimmed with the passementerie, buttons and 
loops, is single-breasted, and fastens with hooks. 
The Directoire effect is obtained by stopping the 
trimming twelve inches below the waist line and 
cutting away the material four inches on each 
side. The skirt is a circular skirt, with a sweep 
of train which at once makes the costume suit- 
able for reception and theatre purposes. 
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DIS TINC TION w oness 


_PRINTZESS 
| Fashion Show 


Now in Progress 
At Good Stores Everywhere 


HEN you see this poster on 
the boards in your city. go 
to the merchant whose name you 
see on it, and see PRINT ZESS 
i Garments in the life. 





No picture can portray the 
et of their style, the 
grace and elegance of their tailor 
ing—their genuine distinction. 
At collar, shoulder, hip and 
front you'll find a fit like nothin 
else in all the ready-to-wear held 


| Let a try-on prove it at your 





own merchant's 
4 The PRINTZESS label 
-| guarantees your satisfaction if 


Complete Style Book F 
on request 


The Printz-Biederman Co. |} 
Cleveland, Ohio a) 
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CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


ANY of the designs made for embroidery 
on infants’ garments are too elaborate 
and intricate for a busy woman to under- 
take. Here we have a number of simple ones 
which can be developed by even an amateur em- 
broiderer. By an unusual adaptation of simple 
stitches very effective results may be obtained 
with comparatively little work. 
Use only fine sheer materials and fine mer- 
cerized cotton. 
When the material is ready to be embroidered, 
baste on the wrong side, under each flower and 
bud, a piece of something heavier of a firm close 


be obtained by basting pink or blue lawn under 
the flowers, in place of the white linen. A very 
faint, delicate tinge of color will show through 
on the right side of the embroidery. 

Work the leaves in satin-stitch. Contrary to 
all the rules in regard to embroidery, these small 
figures can be effectively done without padding, 
by using a double thread, thus saving a great 
deal of time. You will find it very easy after a 
little practice. In taking the stitch see that the 
two threads be one on top of the other, and not 
side by side. The inner layer of cotton will form 
a slight pad. 




















ca 
~—* 
‘ Vy ’ . 
BABY’S SHORT DRESS. | Be ae BABY’S DRESS WITH 
NO. 770. | Pe : i ROUND YOKE. NO. 772. 
Size, 6 months. ) he Yo) 4 Size, 6 months 
Price, 15 cents | f ts Kd Price, 15 cents 
~ . . * ! ' » ¢ = 4 . +. 
Embroidery Design No | ‘ : 4 fe | | Embroidery Design No 
360. Price, 25 cents 1B Kinng | ? | Price, 25 cents. 
| wea \ 4 ' t 
: y 1& ‘a \“e \ , : 
weave, preferably linen. Now iy } bs » y) Work the main stems of the 
work around the outline | of | \ be 2X oi ous . design in a very fine close 
the flower, on the right side, "a Pham 2) tint © feather-stitch, the small branch- 
- J “ . : : 
in a very small buttonhole- , —— i; es in simple outline. In _ tak- 
stitch, letting the petals over- ing a new thread, if you use it 
lap one another. Be sure the BABY’S CHRISTENING ROBE. NO. first to outline a stem, and then 
stitches go through the linen 771. to embroider the leaves, the 
underneath. In the centre of Price, 15 cents cotton will have softened, and 
the flower make an eyelet. Embroidery Design for Dress No. 361. will form a smoother surface 


When a petal forms part of 


an outside edge, as in the Design for Cap, No. 362. 
revers of the baby cap, make Price, 25 cents. 
the stitch as firm and close 


as in an ordinary scalloped edge. In other places» 
there may be a space between the stitches. 

After the buttonholing is finished, carefully 
cut away the material from under the flowers, on 
the wrong side, close to the stitches. The figure 
will stand out in bold relief. Repeated washings 
will not cause the linen to ravel on the wrong 
side, so that this method is as practical as it is 
effective. 

Very large spaces can be covered in this man- 
ner in a short time. If a petal is large enough 
to admit of it, a little seeding inside the but- 
tonholing will add to its appearance. If a slight 
touch of color is desired on a garment, it may 


Price, 75 cents. 


in the leaf. 

In using this method of em- 
broidering it must be remem- 
bered that it will only be ef- 
fective on sheer materials; the thinner the ma- 
terial the richer and more pronounced will be 
the completed forms. A whole design may, of 
course, be worked in the buttonhole-stitch by 
those who are not familiar with the French work, 
but a prettier and more delicate piece of efp- 
broidery can be made by confining the buttéh- 
hole-work to flowers and buds, and using satin- 
stitch for the leaves. 

The babies’ dresses are cut by simple patterns 
that may be used for plain little dresses with- 
out the embroidery. Tucked lawn may be sub- 
stituted in yokes, and in the panel for embroid- 
ered lawn. 
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“See how 
it wears” 








"See how it wears!" She has 
told in four words the story of 
Suskana Satin Linings. 


When buying garments ready 
made, choose them from those 
bearing the Suskana Lining Guar- 
antee Tag shown below. 
When buying Linings by the 
yard, look for the Suskana selvage 
trade mark. 


Suskana Linings are made in three qualities, 
Luxura, Glintola, and Wearweav. Each 
is sweepingly guaranteed. 


li 


AN OFFER: Would you like a booklet showing samples 
of the full range of Suskana Dress and Lining Silks “Tat 
the latest correct models oi silk gowns—how to prepare Ars, 
an inexpensive wardrobe ? White us and we'll send it 


om || 
f, Susquehanna Silk Mills 17 


24 West 17th Street, New York 





Suskana Satin 
Luxura Quality 
cusmanreee 







- ‘at ume mre 
Toa memes °O 8 ems 


‘Susquehanna Silk Mall 
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SIMPLE WRAPPER. 


Sizes, small, medium, and large. 
Price, 25 cents. 


No. 780. 


which may be copied with good re- 

sults in almost any material. The 
lines are entirely simple, and for a thin 
summer gown or for a heavy winter bath- 
robe it is an equally good pattern. The 
quantity of material required to cut the 
wrapper is 64% yards if 36 inches wide, or 
9% yards if 27 inches wide. The edge of 


TT" first wrapper, No. 780, is one 





may close the gown at the front or loops of cord and 
big button-moulds covered to match the gown. 

The invalid’s wrapper is quite novel in cut. It is 
so made that it may be slipped on easily and laced 
over the shoulder when it is not best to lift the in- 
valid’s arms. The shoulder line is arranged with the 
two sides overlapping and with corresponding slits 
like buttonholes, through which a ribbon or band of 
braid or lace may be run, holding the front and back 
together. This band may -be slipped out when the 
garment is to be washed, too, so that it may be laid 
quite flat for ironing. 

It is a loose, comfortable robe with enough fulness 
to make it a real protection from draughts, either in 
bed or when the invalid is able to be sitting up in a 
chair. For a little shoulder wrap, to be worn in bed, 
over the nightgown, the same pattern may be used, 
cutting off an even length from the bottom of each 
piece of the pattern before cutting the material. 

The prettiest trimming for such a gown is a band 
of a contrasting material—plain if the main part of 
the gown is figured or 
figured if it is plain. 
A band of material so 
set on may be made very 
decorative even if for 
some reason it is best 














EY . 


‘ . , } 
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As 


INVALID’S WRAPPER. 


Sizes, small, medium, and large. 
Price, 25 cents. 







NO. 782. 





the collar and cuffs may be trimmed, as illus- 
trated, with lace and a braid trimming, or the 
edge may have a stamped and embroidered scal- 
lop in colored silk. For a flannel gown this is 
by far the best finish. Buttons and buttonholes 


to use the same material as the gown. A row 
of plain or fancy feather-stitching at the inner 
edge of the band is most effective. The feather- 


stitching may be worked in a waving line, the 
edge of the band being cut to these curves, 








kinner’s Satin 





"S SATIN SKINNERS SATIN 






SKINNER’'S SATIN SKINNERSSATIN SKINNER 


New York 
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Look for the Name in the Selvage 


N_ the under side of every inch of the selvage of 
Skinner’s Satin is the name SKINNER’S 


SATIN woven there for your protection. Re- 
member, there is no such thing as “a cheaper grade of 
Skinner's Satin,” so do not be deceived by the imitations 
of unscrupulous manufacturers. 

For nineteen years Skinner’s Satin has been guar- 
anteed to wear two seasons. And, besides, there is sixty- 
one years’ experience woven into every yard. If it doesn’t 
wear two seasons we reline the garment free of charge. 

At your Dry Goods Store ask for Skinner’s Satin. 
If your dealer does not handle it, send to us for samples, or 
submit a sample of the cloth you wish to match, and on 


Ready-Made Fur and Cloth Garments insist on this label : 





The Satin Lining 
7 + in this garment is 
; $ GUARANTEED TO WEAR TWO 
t i SEASONS 





MANUFACTURED BY 


___ William Skinner Mfg. Co. | 








William Skinner Manu facturing Co. 


DEPT. K, 107-109 BLEECKER ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Chicago Mills, Holyoke, Mass. Philadelphia 


ESTABLISHED 1848 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 








Monday, September 20 
BREAKFAST 
Grapes. 
Spanish omelette; buttered toast ; 
coffee. 
Orange marmalade. 
LUNCHEON 
Sliced ham (from Sunday) ; baked 
sweet-potatoes; tea. 
Peaches and cake. 


DINNER 
Black-bean soup (ham bone). 
Broiled steak; creamed cabbage 


au gratin; fried sweet-potatoes. 
Blackberry pudding. 
Coffee. 
Tuesday, September 21 
BREAKFAST 


Melons. 
Breaded calf’s liver with cream 
gravy: rolls; coffee. 


LUNCHEON 


Beef croquettes (from steak end) 
with tomato sauce; French fried 
potatoes; biscuits. 
Chocolate and whipped cream; 
cakes. 

DINNER 
Cream of carrot soup. 
Roast breast of veal, stuffed; 
baked eggplant; mashed potatoes. 
Peach cottage pudding with 


foamy sauce; coffee. 
Wednesday, September 22 
BREAKFAST 


Fruit. 

Cream of wheat with cream. 
Eggs baked in tomatoes; fried 
potatoes; pop-overs; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Cold baked beans with sauce 
tartare; sliced cucumbers; tea. 
Gingerbread and cream cheese. 
DINNER 
Stewed veal (from Tuesday) with 
rice and tomatoes; baked cauli- 


flower. 
Lettuce and green-pepper salad 
with hard-boiled egg. 


Apple pie with cream meringue. 
Coffee. 
Thursday, September 23 


BREAKFAST 
Sliced peaches and cream. 
Broiled bacon; fried sweet-pota- 
toes; whole-wheat muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
peppers stuffed with 
shrimps: toasted Eng- 
lish muffins; tea. 

Fresh apple sauce and wafers. 
DINNER 
Vegetable soup. 
chops; sweet-potato 
baked corn pudding. 
Blueberry tart. 
Coffee. 
Friday, September 25 
BREAKFAST 

Grapes. 
Codfish cutlets; French 


Green 
creamed 


Lamb puff ; 


toast ; 
-offee. 
Orange marmalade. 
LUNCHEON 
omelette; creamed sweet- 
potatoes; tea. 
Baked pears and cream. 
DINNER 
Sliced salmon, broiled, with pars- 
ley butter: potato balls; stuffed 
baked. 


Parsley 


cucumbers, 


Tomato and green-pepper salad. 
Melon rings with ice-cream. 
Coffee. 


Saturday, September 25 
BREAKFAST 
Melons. 


Strips of broiled ham; creamed 
potatoes ; whole - wheat puffs ; 
coffee. 

LUNCHEON 
Salmon (from Friday), creamed, 
on toast; potato croquettes; tea. 
Grapes and peaches. 
DINNER 
Cream of lettuce soup. 
Hamburg steak, in cakés, with 
fried bananas; baked potatoes; 


string-beans. 
Apple dumplings with hard sauce. 
Coffee. 
Sunday, September 26 
BREAKFAST 


Sliced peaches and cream. 
Tomato omelette; creamed pota- 
toes ; toasted Boston brown 

bread; coffee. 
DINNER 
Vermicelli soup. 
Brown chicken fricassee; stuffed 
sweet-potatoes ; spiced grapes ; 
fried eggplant. 
Tomato salad. 
Fig ice-cream; cake. 
Coffee. 
SUPPER 
Creamed soft clams in _ chafing- 
dish; hot rolls: coffee. 
Deviled eggs and mayonnaise on 
lettuce. 
Peach short-cake. 


Monday, September 27 
BREAKFAST 
Grapes and plums. 


Frizzled dried beef; creamed 
sweet-potatoes; buttered toast; 
coffee. 


LUNCHEON 
Chicken and peppers, creemed, in 


potato border (from Sunday) ; 
Stewed apples and cream. 
DINNER 
Chicken and tomato soup (from 
chicken bones). 
Roast beef; baked macaroni; 
string-beans. 
Peach pie. Coffee. 


Tuesday, September 28 
BREAKFAST 
jaked apples and cream. 
Fried smelts; hashed brown pota- 
toes; white muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Fried tomatoes and cream gravy: 
French - fried sweet-potatoes: tea. 
Gingersnaps and cream cheese. 
DINNER 
Pot roast of beef (from Monday) 


with minced vegetables; baked 
onions and cheese. 
Lettuce, string-bean and _ green- 
pepper salad. 
Pear compote and cream. 
Coffee. 


Wednesday, September 29 
BREAKFAST 


Grapes. 

Codfish surprise; toast; coffee. 
Orange marmalade. 
LUNCHEON 
Beef and pimento hash (from 
Tuesday); biscuits; tea. 


Peach salad, wafers, and cream- 
cheese balls. 
DINNER 
Clear brown soup (beef bones). 
Veal cutlet, breaded; caramel 
sweet-potatoes; baked corn. 


Almond custard. 
Coffee. 
Thursday, September 30 
BREAKFAST 


Fruit. 

Liver and bacon on _ skewers, 
creamed potatoes; corn bread; 
coffee. 

LUNCHEON 
Soufllé (from Wednesday's veal) , 
baked sweet-potatoes; tea 


Stewed peaches; cakes. 
DINNER 
Mutton steaks; currant jelly: 
inashed potatoes, browned; stuffed 
peppers. 
and tomato 
Plum. tart. 
Coffee. 
Friday, October 1 
BREAKFAST 
Baked pears. 


Lettuce salad 


Eggs baked in individual dishes 
with white sauce; creamed sweet- 
potatoes; pop-overs; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Clam fritters: whole-wheat and 
nut bread; olives. 
Chocolate and marshmallows : 
drop-cakes. 

DINNER 


Cream of 
Baked = stuffed 
roni and tomatoes; 

Frozen peaches ; 

Coffee. 

Saturday, October 2 

BREAKFAST 

Peaches and pears. 

Broiled dried beef; French-fried 
sweet-potatoes; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 


beet soup. 
whitefish; maca- 
string-beans 
cakes. 


Creamed fish (from Friday). 
baked; fried eggplant; tea. 
Lettuce and cucumber salad: 
cheese crackers. 

DINNER 
Tomato bisque. 

Lamb stewed with rice and pep 
pers; beets. 

Lemon pudding. 

Coffee. 

Sunday, October 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit. 

Scrambled eggs; rolls: coffee. 
Fairy waffles and honey. 
DINNER 
Fore quarter of lamb, stuffed: 
currant jelly: mashed sweet-po 
tatoes; baked tomatoes. 
Lettuce and catiliflower salad. 
Peach ice-cream; cake. 
Coffee. 

SUPPER 
Finnan-haddie Newburg in cha- 
fing-dish; sandwiches; olives: 
coffee. 

Stewed pears and whipped cream ;: 
cake. 

Monday, October 4 
BREAKFAST 
Grapes. 
sroiled dried beef; potato cakes; 
buttered toast; coffee. 
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ERE’S the syrup for griddle cakes! 
Pure—wholesome—delicious. 

You can eat more Karo than any other sweet. 

You can eat more cakes—like them better 

and they will like you better. 


Karo Corn. Syrup 





Eat it on Use it for 
Griddle Cakes Ginger Bread 
Hot Biscuit Cookies 
Waffles Candy 


As a spread for bread, you can give the children al! they want. 
Karo is higher in food value and more easily digested than other syrups. 


*Send your name on a post card for Karo Cook Book 

fifty pages including thirty perfect recipes for 
home candy-making—Fudge, Taffy, Caramels, Butter 
Scotch, a especially ‘‘ Karo Sweet Divinity ’’—the 
book tells 
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LUNCHEON 
Cold baked beans and sliced to- 
matoes, with mayonnaise. 
Sliced peaches and cream; cake; 
tea. 
DINNER 
Meat pie (of lamb) ; stuffed baked 
eggplant; creamed carrots. 
Watercress and hard-boiled egg 
salad. 

Fig compote; coffee 
Tuesday, October 5 
BREAKFAST 
Purple and yellow plums. 
Boiled eggs; fried sweet-potatoes ; 
corn muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Corn fritters; baked potatoes; 
biscuits; tea. 
White-grape and cream - cheese 
salad. 

DINNER 
Cream of pea soup. 

Veal pot-pie with dumplings: 
stuffed baked red peppers ;-mashed 
potato. 

Peach fritters, hard sauce. 
Coffee. 

Wednesday, October 6 
BREAKFAST 
Grapes and pears. 

Fried pan-fish; French-fried po 
tatoes; corn gems; coffee. 

LUNCHEON 
Spaghetti and tomato, baked; 
rolls; tea. 
Plum tartlets. 
DINNER 
Cream of corn soup. 
Planked steak with diced vegeta 
bles; baked sweet-potatoes. 
Glorified rice pudding. 
Coffee. 
Thursday, October 7 
BREAKFAST 
Sliced peaches and cream. 
Poached eggs on toast rounds; 
hot rolls; coffee. 
Orange marmalade. 
LUNCHEON 
Steak croquettes (from Wednes- 
day) with brown sauce; muffins; 
tea. 
Baked apples and cream. 
DINNER 
White-bean soup. 

Strips of veal, breaded; stuffed 
baked tomatoes; potatoes. 
Peach dumplings. 

‘offee. 

Friday, October 8 
BREAKFAST 
Grapes. 

Fried scallops; hashed potatoes ; 
biscuits; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Canned salmon with white sauce 
and capers; rolls; tea. 
Pears. 

DINNER 
Slices of cod, steamed, with 
oyster sauce; potatoes; egg- 

plant. 

Lettuce and tomato salad. 
Cabinet pudding, fruit sauce. 
Coffee. 

Saturday, October 9 
RREAKFAST 
Cereal with cream. 
Codfish (from Friday) in _ cro- 
quettes ; English muffins, toasted ; 
couee, 

Orange marmalade. 
LUNCHEON 
Rice scalloped with tomatoes; 

rusk; tea. 
Lady - fingers with 
sauce. 
DINNER 
Clear soup with crofitons. 
Beef stew with tomatoes § and 
green peppers, baked cauliflower ; 
potatoes. 


chocolate 


MENUS FOR A MONTH 


Cocoanut custard. 
Coffee. 
Sunday, October 10 
BREAKFAST 
Baked pears. 

Brown hash (of beef stew); 
French-fried potatoes; pop-overs ; 
coffee. 

DINNER 
Black-bean soup. 

Baked ham; creamed corn; sweet 
potatoes. 

Lettuce and tomato salad. 
Peach Bavarian cream. 
Coffee. 

SUPPER 
Fried oysters ; sandwiches ; 
pickles ° coffee. 

Green peppers stuffed with string- 
bean salad. 

Preserved pears; cake. 
Monday, October 11 
BREAKFAST 
Baked apples and cream. 
Bacon and mushrooms ; fried 
toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Cold sliced ham; potato cakes; 
rolls; tea 
Grapes and cake. 

DINNER 
Cream of carrot soup 
Baked veal loaf with brown 
sauce; scalloped tomatoes; pota- 
toes. 

Deep apple tart with cream and 
cheese. 

Coffee. 

Tuesday, October 12 
BREAKFAST 
Grapes and plums 
Ham omelette (from Sunday) ; 
corn bread; coffee. 

LUNCHEON 
Sliced veal loaf ; 
puff. 
Cream cakes. 
DINNER 
Hamburg steak A la porterhouse 
with minced vegetables; baked 
sweet-potatoes. 
Lettuce and cucumber 
cream-cheese balls. 
Cornstarch pudding with pre- 
served ginger and cream. 
Coffee. 
Wednesday, October 18 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal and cream. 

Broiled bacon; creamed potatoes: 
buttered strips of toast; coffee 
Orange marmalade. 
LUNCHEON 
Hamburg steak, in slices, with 
tomato sauce; rolls: tea. 
Plum jam and cake. 
DINNER (COMPANY) 
Clams on half-shell. 
Cream of tomato soup. 
Scallops on skewers. 
Panned guinea - fowl: string 
beans ; caramel sweet-potato ; 

currant jelly. 
Escarole salad with 
peppers. 
Peach ice-cream with fresh 
peaches: cakes 
Coffee. 
Thursday, October 1; 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit. 

Eggs on rounds of Boston brown- 
bread toast: French-fried pota 
toes: coffee. 

LUNCHEON 
Hashed guinea-fow] (from Wednes- 
day): biscuits: tea 

Sliced peaches and cakes. 
DINNER 
Vegetable soup. 
Breaded veal cutlet; baked pota- 
toes; creamed onions and cheese, 
baked 


sweet-potato 


salad ; 


chopped 


Pineapple fritters. 
Coffee. 
Friday, October 15 
BREAKFAST 
Pears. 
Creamed finnan - haddie ; 
muflins; coffee. 
Currant bread. 
LUNCHEON 
Salmon soufflé with creamed 
pease; biscuits; tea. 
Peach tartlets. 
DINNER 
Oyster soup. 

Sliced halibut, broiled; potatoes ; 
creamed cucumbers. 
Chocolate bread-pudding. 
Coffee. 

Saturday, October 16 
BREAKFAS1 
Grapes 
Spanish omelette; hashed brown 
ed potatoes; corn gems; coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Fish croquettes (from Friday) 
with white sauce; string-beans; 
tea. 

Lettuce and tomato salad. 
Cake. 

DINNER 
Chops; baked succotash: sweet 
potatoes. 

Celery and nut salad 
Prune jelly and whipped cream 
Coffee. 

Sunday, October f7 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit. 
mushrooms on _ toast; 
muffins; coffee. 
Toast strips and honey. 
DINNER 
Cream of lettuce soup 
Chicken pie ; sweet - potatoes; 
spiced peaches; string-beans. 
Cress salad. 
Pistachio ice-cream: cakes. 
Coffee. 
SUPPER 
Chicken reheated with oysters in 
chafing -dish (from dinner) ; bis- 
cuits; coffee. 
Peach short-cake and whipped 
cream. 
Monday, October 18 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit. 
Shirred eggs; potato cakes; rolls; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Potato and olive salad with 
mayonnaise; sandwiches; olives. 
Chocolate and whipped cream; 
cake. 
DINNER 
Cream of celery soup. 
Breast of lamb, roasted; cauli 
flower; potatoes. 
Orange pudding. 
Coffee. 


toasted 


Broiled 


Tuesday, October 19 
BREAKFAST 

Baked apples and cream. 
Liver and bacon on _ skewers; 
hashed potatoes; toast; coffee 

LUNCHEON (COMPANY) 

Cream of clam soup. 
Creamed scallops in_ individual 


dishes. 
Fried sweetbreads ; creamed 
sweet-potatoes in cases; pease 
tea. 


Celery and nut salad with may 

onnaise. 
Marron ice-cream; cakes. 

DINNER 

Clear soup with tapioca (from 

lamb bones). 
Veal chops; 
toes; rice croquettes. 


Baked caramel custards; cakes. 


Coffee. 


stuffed baked toma- 
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Foreig CRE er CAD licact 
What memory of foreign travel brings cultivated to the point of supreme excellence, 
keener pleasure than the recollection of that we are there packing the choicest of the crop 
perfect dinner you enjoyed in Paris, or the under the familiar “Cresca Mark.” We 
delightful luncheon that surprised you in the afford you a world-wide selection. From 
little hotel perched high above the Rhine. Brittany, the Anchovies and Sardines are the 
Nothing the Old World offers is better worth finest in years. French Peas and Mushrooms 
adopting than its custom of making the table and Truffles; Olive Oil, Estragon Vinegar, 
ca the real centre of social life. No truer culture Marrons, Maraschino Cherries, Macedonies, 
can appeal to the American hostess than the Purei de Foie Gras—in France grow some 
real poetry and gracious art of serving a dinner _luscious Cresca delicacies. Spain yields Cresca 
fit to express her taste. Pimientoes, Olives, and great Malaga Raisins 
We offer complete facilities for such a dinner. Hungary gives Paprika; Russia, its Caviar; 
We bring you foreign suggestions and foreign Germany, its Sausages and Fruits; Turkey, 
i delicacies. Arabia, China, Tunis, Portugal ill yield for 
Wherever, in the Old World, a food is Cresca. 
. . >. 
: Cresca Dainties and Decorations 
In a handsome illustrated booklet we give recipes to form the basis of many 
novel dinner and luncheon. These recipes, done into simple, practical form by 
Fanny Merritt Farmer, convey some charming ideas for varying the regular 
. , / : REISS 
menu, and make pr vision for ela orate entertainment. : & BRaDy, 
For suitably decorating these choice dishes, we have imported little French 851 Greene 
ornament cutters in the designs shown in the border. On receipt of the wieh St., N. Y. 
@ , coupon cut from the corner of this announcement, with 4 cents postage, Enclosed find four 
we will mail one copy of “Cresca Dainties’’ and one metal ornamental ee ee 
cutter to each reader of Harper’s Bazar who has not already received 
them. We want all fastidious folk to know the Cresca products, the 
possibilities that they offer, and where to secure them. 


Importers of the World's Delicacies 


351 GREENWICH STREET, 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


CULINARY TOPICS 


Orange marmalade.—Three medium-sized Se- 


ville (bitter) oranges, or two large ones. Quar- 
ter and peel. Cut the peel into very fine strips; 
slice the oranges, removing the seeds. 
juice while preparing the pulp. Place pulp, juice, 
and peel in an earthenware or agate-lined vessel, 
adding one quart water. Let stand for twenty- 
four hours, then boil until peel is quite soft. 
(Time required, about one-half hour after com- 
ing to the boil.) Set aside for another twenty- 
four hours, then weigh, and for each pound add 
one and one-half pounds sugar. Boil for thirty 
minutes. Have the jars standing in hot water, 
wide-mouthed jars preferred, and when filled with 
the marmalade set aside to cool. When quite 
cold pour melted paraffin over the top, then cover 
tightly. 

Things to avoid in making the marmalade. Do 
not use more than one quart of water. It is 
better to use less. Do not boil for more than 
thirty minutes, as every minute of boiling over 
that time darkens the marmalade. 

B. W.—Mousses and parfaits require no stir- 
ring to freeze them. Simply pack them down in 
the freezer in ice and salt, and leave until wanted. 
If they must stand for five or six hours, let off 
the water once during that time, and add more 
chipped ice and salt. I give several receipts 
which I hope may be what you wish. 

Café parfait—Make a half-cup of strong black 
coffee, and let it get cold. Boil together in a 
porcelain-lined saucepan one cup each of gran- 
ulated sugar and water until the syrup spins a 
thread when lifted on the tip of a spoon. Have 
the whites of three eggs beaten very stiff, and a 
pint of cream, also whipped stiff. Take the 
syrup from the fire and add it very slowly to 
the whites of the eggs, beating these all the time. 
When cold, whip in the stiff cream, then add 
slowly the black coffee, whip for a minute more, 
then turn into the freezer. If you find that 
this receipt will not be sweet enough, add a 
little powdered sugar to the cream while beat- 
ing it. 

Chocolate mousse.—Beat the yolks of five large 
eggs until thick; whip a pint of cream very 
stiff; into a half-gill of milk, heated, stir four 
ounces of grated chocolate, and, when melted, set 
at the side of the stove; boil together a cup of 
sugar and a half-gill of water for five minutes, 
without stirring. Take the syrup from the fire 
and add it slowly, beating steadily, to the yolks, 
and, when well-blended, put into a double boiler 
and cook until the mixture is as thick as rich 
cream and coats the ‘spoon. Take from the fire 
and beat until cool, then whip in the cream, 
vanilla to flavor, and, last of all, and very slow- 
ly the melted chocolate. Pack down in the 
freezer. 

Maple parfait—For this receipt use a really 
good maple syrup, or make it yourself by adding 
to broken maple sugar enough water to make 
syrup of the right consistency and cooking until 
.the sugar is melted. Beat the yolks of seven 


eggs very stiff. whip into these a cup of maple 
syrup, and cook over a slow fire, stirring con- 
stantly, until the mixture coats the spoon as a 


Save the. 


boiled custard would. Take from the fire and 
whip steadily until cool, then beat in a pint of 
cream that has been whipped stiff. Turn into a 
freezer and pack. This is delicious. 

Strawberry parfait.—Soak two tablespoonfuls 
of gelatine in just enough cold water to cover it, 
and, when soft, add a gill of boiling water. Put 
over the fire and stir until dissolved, then add 
a cup of sugar. As soon as this is melted, take 
from the fire, strain the mixture, and, as it cools, 
beat it into a pint of cream, whipped stiff. Have 
ready a heaping cup of strawberries that have 
been mashed with a half-cup of sugar, beat these 
into the cream quickly and lightly, turn into a 
freezer, and pack down immediately in ice and 
salt. 

Mrs. J. E. B.—Perhaps the dish to which you 
refer is hashed potatoes, creamed and browned. 
Peel six or eight large potatoes, and cut into 
small dice of uniform size, dropping them into 
cold water as you cut them. Add a pinch of 
baking-soda to a cup of cream, and heat it in a 
double boiler, then stir in two tablespoonfuls of 
butter worked smooth with a generous teaspoon- 
ful of cornstarch. Season with salt and pepper, 
drain the potatoes and stir them into this white 
sauce, and turn all into a buttered pudding-dish. 
Sprinkle with grated Parmesan cheese, then with 
fine crumbs, and bake for three-quarters of an 
hour. You may cover the dish for the first half- 
hour, then uncover and brown. 

F. E. H.—I faney the “ fudge sauce ” to which 
you refer is the chocolate sauce used with vanilla 
ice-cream, for which I give a receipt. 

Chocolate sauce.—Dissolve a heaping teaspoon- 
ful of arrowroot in a gill of cold milk. Grate 
five tablespoonfuls of chocolate and stir this into 
a quarter-cup of cold milk. Mix these ingredi- 
ents thoroughly. Put in a porcelain-lined sauce- 
pan a cup of cold water and a generous half-cup 
of granulated sugar; boil to a thin syrup, add 
cinnamon to taste, strain, and return to the fire 
with the melted chocolate and arrowroot. Stir 
until like thick cream, or the mixture coats the 
spoon, add a teaspoonful of extract of vanilla, 
and serve. 

Baked eggplant and cheese.— Peel and slice 
the eggplant in half-inch pieces and press under 
a weight twenty minutes, salting each piece well; 
dip the slices in crumbs, half - beaten egg. and 
crumbs again, and fry in deep fat in a wire bas- 
ket. Make two cups of rich white sauce and 
grate half a cup of cheese. Arrange the egg- 
plant and white sauce in layers in a deep baking- 
dish and sprinkle each with salt, pepper, and 
plenty of cheese. When the dish is full, pour on 
all the white sauce left, and cover with a thick 
layer of cheese; bake till brown. 

Cocoanut custard.—Mix a quart of milk with 
five half-beaten eggs and a quarter of a cup of 
sugar and a pinch of salt; add a cup of desic- 
cated cocoanut which has stood for an hour in 
milk to eover, after draining it free from this 
milk; bake, stirring frequently, for half an hour 
in a hot oven; after this, let it stand in the oven 
till it is firm and has a brown coating; serve 
very cold. 
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are deliciously crisp and dainty and are 
made in many different varieties, but all 
from entire grains, freshly milled between 
stones, which preserves the full, natural 
food value and nut-like flavor of the cereals. 
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Educator Crackers are baked by our exclusive method 
4 that gives them a particular crispness, delicacy and digest- 
ibility that are io be had in no other cracker. We are 
anxious to make you acquainted with these delightful 
crackers. So, if you will forward us your name and 

address, we will send you 


An Assorted Box Sent 
Free and Postpaid 


Several of the most popular kinds of Educators will 
be in this box—among them you will find: The 
Educator Toasterette, an entire-wheat wafer, toasted, 
buttered and salted; a cracker that is a revelation to the 
The Educator Graham Cracker, a ‘‘real’’ 
ned, unsweetened graham cracker, just the 
cracker for lunch time; especially good for the 
little folks. The Fruited Educator, made of entire- 
wheat flour, the finest Carabuna raisins and the best 
creamery butter; a cracker that possesses a cha 
all its own; it is unsurpassed for the afternoon tea, 
is often served as a dessert. 
After you have received the sample box con- 
taining these and other popular Educators, and 
have tried them, 


Ask Your Grocer for Educator Crackers 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 


CULINARY 


Ham moulds with eggs.—Butter some small 
moulds and scatter chopped parsley inside; 
chop fine some cooked ham and moisten with 
a little white sauce; press this in the moulds, 
lining them on the sides and bottom; drop 
into each one a raw g without breaking 
and set the moulds in a pan of water; as soon 
as the are set, turn out on toast rounds 
and put a little white sauce around them. The 
parsley may be omitted from the moulds if de- 
sired, and a sprig stuck in each one before serv- 
ing. 

Eggplant 
half an ineh 
after salting. 


eats 
me 


OOS 
eggs 


and cheese.—Slice some eggplant 
thick, and under a weight 

Dip each piece in crumbs, then 
in half-beaten egg yolk, then in crumbs, and 
dry well; fry in a wire basket. Have a baking- 
dish ready and lay in the slices in layers with 
white sauce and grated cheese, having this last 
on top when the dish is full; use enough sauce 
to make the whole very wet. jake till the 
cheese is brown and serve at once. 

Peach surprise cakes.—Bake some small cakes 
and while still warm cut in_ halves 
wise; take out a little of the crumb and in its 
place put a piece of peach rolled in powdered 
sugar; press the cake together, ice all over with 
confectioner’s sugar and a little milk mixed to a 
thick paste, and let them partly dry; then press 
on top of each a slice of fresh peach; serve as 
soon as the icing is set, with or without a spoon- 
ful of whipped cream by each one. 

Roast chicken, jellied—Roast two good-sized 
chickens the day before they will be needed; cut 
them up and remove the bones, leaving the 
pieces in good shape; arrange them in a deep 
dish and season; fill up with a clear stock made 
by boiling down the bones, straining and mixing 
with dissolved gelatine, in the proportion of two 
heaping tablespoonfuls to a quart of stock. Set 
on ice and keep till firm; then turn out, surround 
with parsley and lemon slices and quarters of 
hard-boiled eggs. Do not slice the mould in 
serving, but merely separate the pieces already 
prepared. 

Individual raspberry short-cakes.—Bake some 
large, thin baking-powder biscuits, and while 
fresh open them and spread lightly with butter; 
fill with a layer of half-crushed berries, put on 
the tops. and add powdered sugar and berries; 
or whipped cream and berries. 

Raspberry charlotte.—Beat stiff the whites of 
four eggs; fold into this two cups of red rasp- 
berries, the juice of half a lemon, four stale 
lady-fingers rolled fine, and half a cup of pow- 
dered sugar; put into a buttered baking-dish and 
set in a pan of hot water; bake twenty-five 
minutes and serve at once with cream or a cold 
custard sauce. 

Frozen pudding.—Make a quart of very rich 
boiled custard; when cold, half freeze this, and 
stir in a half-cup each of chopped raisins, chop- 
ped almonds, and candied fruits; flavor highly; 
turn out when firm and surround with spoonfuls 
of whipped cream. 

Creamed chicken and peppers in potato border. 
—Cut up the chieken and mix with one or more 


press 


cross- 


tablespoonfuls of chopped green pepper or red 
pimentoes; cream this and set aside. On the edge 
of a flat dish make a little wall of mashed po- 
tato beaten up with an egg, and pinch the top 
into an even shape. Put into the oven till it is 
light brown; fill with the hot creamed chicken 
and serve. 

Eags baked in tomatoes.—Select small round 
tomatoes; do not peel them, but open at the 
stem end and with a teaspoon scoop out the cen- 
tre; turn upside down till dry, and wipe with a 
cloth. Sprinkle the inside well with salt and 
repper, and drop in a bit of butter and a tea- 
spoonful of crumbs: then put in a raw egg with- 
out breaking and set in the oven till the egg is 
set and the tomato cooked through. 

Cucumber-jelly salad.—Peel the cucumbers and 
slice very thin; put on the fire in barely enough 
water to cover and simmer gently till they are 
done; measure the whole, and to a pint take one 
level tablespoonful of gelatine; dissolve, add to 
the hot cucumber, season, and put into a dish; 
set on ice till cold; break it up in good-sized 
pieces and serve with mayonnaise mixed with 
broken English walnut meats. 

B. M.—English muffins—Into three cups of 
warm milk stir a small teaspoonful of salt, a 
large tablespoonful of butter melted but not 
hot, two teaspoonfuls of granulated sugar, and 
a half-cake of compressed yeast. When the 
yeast is thoroughly dissolved sift into the 
liquid enough flour to make a very stiff batter 


almost too stiff to stir and yet not stiff enough 


to knead as dough would be kneaded. Beat 
this batter long and hard; then put into a 
bread-raiser, cover, and set in a warm place to 
rise. At the end of six hours look at the 
dough,, and if it is full of holes, like a honey- 
comb, it is ready for use. Have a soapstone 
griddle evenly heated. Spread the pastry-board 
with flour. From the mass of dough cut quick- 
ly and lightly, handling as little as possible, 
pieces of dough larger than a hen’s egg and of 
uniform size. Drop each of these on the floured 
board, flour the hands, and shape them quickly 
and with as light a touch as possible into 
muffins, patting them gently into shape and 
laying them at once on the heated griddle. Al- 
low them to remain untouched while they swell 
and rise to the desired size. When brown on 
the under side lift with a cake-turner, and 
turn gently so that the upper side may be 
browned. Cook slowly that the muffins may be 
done in the centre of the dough. They should 
be an inch thick when baked, and the baking 
should take about twenty minutes. 

Mrs. D. R.—To make the pudding for which 
you have asked: Pit and chop a half-pound of 
dates and simmer gently for a half-hour in 
three cups of water. Stir in enough Graham 
flour to make as thick as Indian-meal mush, 
and cook, stirring steadily, for about ten or fif- 
teen minutes. then beat hard and turn into cups. 

For water-ice or fruit jelly, add to a pint of 
the jelly, a half-pound of sugar and a quart of 
cold water. Stir until melted, add the juice of 
a lemon, if this is liked, and freeze. 
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“We’re Glad it’s That.” 


For an hour Bobbie and Nan have been prowling around the kitchen, trying to 
discover what the dessert would be. To all their eager questioning mamma has only 


said, “ Wait and see.” Now they see and are happy. It will be 


JELL-O 


The children love Jell-O for the same reason their elders do. It is good to 
eat. It is an especially beautiful dessert and is always delicious. 


There is another reason why women like it. A Jell-O dessert can be made in a 
minute. 


Compared with the making of any other dessert, it is like play 
to make one of Jell-O. 


Seven fruit flavors and seven colors of Jell-O. 
Ten cents a package at all grocers’. 


Do not fail to write for the splendidly illustrated 
NEW JELL-O RECIPE BOOK, “Desserts of the 
World.” 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s Bazar. 
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By Mari arraWuee cer. 





Correspondents who enclose self-addressed stamped envelope will receive prompt answers to their letters by mail 


Mothers’ Dept., Harrer’s Bazar, Franklin Square, New York. 


QuesTION: I would be very grateful if you 
would tell me just what to feed my twenty- 
months-old baby. Please suggest a diet for him. 
I followed a well-known schedule up to the eigh- 
teenth month, and baby was unusually well up 
to that time But now he seems tired of broths,: 
cereals, and eggs. The last seem to poison him. 
He seemed to like all these things first. He has 
been growing thin the past two months. I feed 
him five times a day, milk, ten ounces; also 
whey, of which he is very fond. Any sugges- 
tions from you would be greatly appreciated.— 
a Mw ee 
ANSWER: There is no reason why a twenty- 
months-old baby should not have quite a va- 
riety of food. Lack of variety is probably one 
of the reasons he does not seem to have an 
appetite. I would advise giving as varied a 
diet as possible. Ten ounces of milk at a meal 
is, to my mind, too much, and there is not 
nourishment enough in whey to make it a 
factor in his diet. Among the articles of diet 
a child twenty months old could have is scraped 
beef; a tender chop; white meat of chicken; and 
a strip of broiled bacon. All meat must be 
very finely minced. Give boiled rice; macaroni; 
creamed tender carrots; baked potato; stewed 
fruits and prunes; baked apples; rice, farina, or 
tapioca pudding; and occasionally a little ice- 
cream; crisp toast; zwiebach; crackers; broths 
and gruels. If the child’s appetite is poor do 
not force food, but give him only three meals a 
day. For instance, a half-hour before break- 
fast the juice of half an orange; for break- 
fast, a cereal with a little sugar and cream and 
four or five ounces of milk. For dinner, one 
of the meats mentioned, with a vegetable and 
dessert and a slice of buttered toast and five 
ounces of milk. For supper, bread and milk, 
preferably baker’s bread at least twenty-four 
hours old, or gruel or broth with crackers or 
zwiebach. 

QUESTION: I have read your advice to others, 
and now I want to ask a few questions myself. 
I have two boys—one a little over four and one 
tivo years and three months. They play out-of- 
doors most of the time, are not susceptible to 
cold, go to bed early, and sleep all night. The 
younger child has a nap of about an hour in 
the middle of the day. But both have small 
appetites, and are small children in comparison 
with other children of their age. The older one 
weighs thirty-nine pounds, the younger one 
twenty-seven pounds. Both are slightly in- 
clined to constipation, but nothing serious. 
They will not eat eaqs, and milk only with 
bread. Their breakfast consists of a slice of 


Address 


bread or toast and one slice of breakfast bacon ; 
a small dinner, and a boil of bread and milk 
for supper. Is there anything more I can give 
them, or is this all that is necessary?—M. F. H. 

ANSWER: You are doing very well with the 
little boys. They are not under the average 
weight for children of their years, and as long 
as they are perfectly well I would not worry. 
The average weight for a boy of four years is 
thirty-five pounds and that of a boy of two 
years twenty-six; so, you see, they are quite 
up to the standard weight of a normal, healthy 
child. You might add a cereal and fruit to 
their diet by way of variety. 

QUESTION: I have a three-year-old girl who 
distresses me by biting her nails. Our family 
have unusually shapely nails and hers were, 
but are fast losing all beauty. The nails now 
are not over half their proper length, and of 
course (the quick being bitten back) the flesh 
rolls over the finger ends in unattractive cush- 
ions. The misfortune of the habit is vastly in- 
creased by the fact that the child has a sister 
just one year her junior who of course imitates 
her closely, and I am constantly afraid she will 
follow in this as well as in other things. I 
have used aloes a little, but as the children now 
play in the yard and in their sand pile very 
frequent washirgs of the hands are necessary. 
Can you advise what treatment, no matter how 
heroic, will break the habit and restore the 
dear little fingers to their rightful beauty?— 
A. §S. 

ANSWER: I know of nothing better than to 
continue the use of the aloes or some other 
bitter wash, such as a little quinine and water 
or nux vomica; but it requires considerable 
perseverance, and you must keep right at it 
until the habit is broken. Children who have 
this habit not only indulge in it during the 
daytime. but also at night, unconsciously biting 
the nails while asleep. JI would suggest at 
night putting the arms in splints of pasteboard 
or winding a man’s stiff cuff around the arms 
so the hands cannot reach the mouth. [f you 
find it hard to give the hands proper attention 
during the day the splints will be found not 
a bad idea during the daytime too. 

QuESTION: My little girl of five years is great- 
ly troubled with constipation, Will: you tell 
me of some medicine for her to take that will 
cure her?-—H.-K. 

ANSWER: Send a self-addressed and stamped 
envelope to the Bazar, and I will send you a 
list of some laxative foods. They are better 
than medicine for a child. I will gladly answer 
your question by mail. 
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Beautiful Spoons and 
Forks Practically Free 


Just to acquaint you with the 
many delightful uses and cooking 
economies of pure extract of 
beef, 


so you'll know by actual trial the 


: we give you these beautiful, full- 
sized, heavily-plated teaspoons and forks, 
of exclusive rose pattern, furnished in 
‘*French Gray” like the newest Sterling 
ware, 

They are made and warranted by Wm. 
Rogers & Son, and are entirely without 


delicious flavor it adds to soups, gravies, 
sauces, 


advertising. 

Simply send us the metal cap of a jar of 
the genuine Liebig and 10 cts. in stamps, 
and we'll send you a spoon, postpaid. 
Send oné Liebig cap and 20 cts. in stamps 
for a fork—no limit to the spoons and 
forks you can get this way for practically 
nothing. You need only to see one, then 
you'll want the complete set. 


and how an ordinary soup be- 
comes tasty and fine-flavored with just 
a bit of pure extract of beef added. 


Simply as an inducement to you to fry 
the absolutely pure extract, the Liebig 
Company's Extract of Beef, 


Liebig ‘Company’s 
Extract of Beef 


with the signature in blue on the jar. 

None other is so pure, so delicious, so economical. 

And you know that it is not the by-product of a firm which sells 
butcher's beef, and that it is prepared under perfect sanitary conditions. 
You get in Liebig Company’s the pure, concentrated extract of the finest 
beef in the world, from cattle raised on our own ranches, solely fer making 
Liebig Company’s Extract of Beef. : 

Our free Cook Book, by Mrs. Rorer, gives many delightful 
recipes. Your name on a post-card brings it. 


For spoons, forks, or cook books, address Dept. A. 


CORNEILLE DAVID & CO., 118 Hudson St., New York 





When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Bazar. 
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ADVICE TO 


QuEsTION: J have a boy three years old, who 
is so much troubled with constipation that I 
don’t know what to do with him. I give him 
an enema every morning and sometimes morn- 
ing and night, and then the movement is hard 
and very little, and he suffers awfully. I have 
given olive-oil and castor-oil, and in a half- 
hour or so he vomits these. Have also given 
salts, molasses, orange juice, and different things 
the doctor told me, but nothing seems to do any 


good. I know it is not right to give so much 
stuff to him, but what am TI to do? Nothing 
seems strong enough to do any good. — PEr- 
PLEXED MOTHER. 


Answer: The poor boy is certainly having a 
hard time. Why not now try entirely different 


methods, stop enemas and all medicines? 
You do not mention what food he is getting. 


Perhaps he is being overfed. At any rate, try 
this for a while. I will send you by mail receipts 
for laxative porridge and bran gems. I would 
advise one of the latter with each meal; I have 
never known them, if faithfully tried, to fail 
to overcome the most stubborn case of consti- 
pation. In the morning give the porridge with 
cream and a little sugar; let this, with a bran 
gem and some fruit, constitute the breakfast. 
Give him the usual dinner—meat, vegetable, 
and dessert—and one or two bran gems. For 
supper, an egg and one or two bran gems Do 
not give crackers, candy, or food of any kind 
between meals. Insist night and morning, after 
his meal, upon his sitting on his chair for five 
or ten minutes; also massage the abdomen night 
and morning for five or ten minutes, com 
mencing on the right side and slowly massage 
up and across the abdgmen and down the left 
side. I think with regular meals, proper diet, 
regular habits, and massage the trouble can be 
entirely overcome. 

QUESTION: Your advice in the past has been 
of great help to me. I am going to trouble you 
again. My baby is eleven months old and hasn't 
a single tooth. Is not this unusual? She has 


good color, weighs twenty pounds, sleeps well, 


and is generally happy and good-natured. She 
does not make any attempt to walk, either. 
Her food is: cream, twelve ounces, taken from 


two bottles; milk, twelve ounces; barley water, 
fifteen ounces; two level tablespoonfuls of sugar 
of milk. I give her four teaspoonfuls of orange 
juice ever morning. She seems to me backward. 
Kindly tell me if you think the food at. fault. 
—M. M. ’ 

Answer: I surely consider the 
I think it entirely wrong to give a child eleven 
months old such high fats. A child at that 
age needs bone and muscle food, such as good 
proteid gives; not butter fat, such as she is 
now getting in the rich cream you are getting 
from the upper six ounces of two bottles of 
milk. It will not. do to make a radical change 


food at fault. 


too suddenly, but commence to cut down the 
cream gradually and give whole milk; also re- 
duce the barley. so that by the time the child 
is thirteen months old she is getting whole milk 
undiluted and commence to give 


beef juice. 


MOTHERS 


She could also have part of a soft-boiled egg 
or raw egg beaten up and added to her milk. 

QUESTION: Should a sia-weeks-old baby when 
it goes out be carried in the nurse’s arms or 
lie in a baby-carriage?—B. A. 

ANSWER: It is always better for a baby, no 
matter how young, to go out in a carriage. 
Young babies are much more comfortable lying 
full length on a pillow or small mattress placed 
on the floor of the carriage and properly cov- 
ered than when carried in the arms. Carrying 
them is the commencement of a _ bad _ habit, 
namely, walking with the baby; then the cloth- 
ing is apt to be disarranged, making the child 
more or less uncomfortable, and in cold weather 
cold is apt to creep in. 

QUESTION: I have been told that a baby’s 
diapers should not he tied up between the legs, 
as it causes chafing and draws the baby’s legs 
up, preventing free movement. Is this true? 
—K. B. 

Answer: If the diaper is tied up as you state 
I should think it might be uncomfortable 
enough to cause chafing and hamper free move- 
ment of the legs. The proper way to diaper 
an infant is to have the diapers twice as long 
as they are wide, so that when once folded they 
are square: then fold again, carrying one point 
over to the opposite one, making the folded 
diaper triangular in shape. Then pin the diaper 
by the corners rather snugly around the baby’s 
thighs, drawing up the remaining corner be- 
tween the legs, and pinning the three ends with 
a large safety-pin. Do not draw it too tightly 
between the legs. Pin the openings at the sides, 
where the little legs come through, together 
with small safety-pins. For a very young baby 
use a diaper sixteen inches wide and _ thirty- 
two inches long. <A baby, if carefully diapered 
in this manner, will have free use of its 
and will not chafe if kept dry. 

QUESTION: Will you please tell me the best 
outfit to get for a new baby? Do you think 


legs, 


the loose-fitting undergarments that button on 
the shoulders the best? Have used and liked 
them very much. Do you advise light-weight 
woollen or cotton neat to the skin? There is 


a great difference of opinion among our coun- 
try doctors and nurses. So I thought I would 
ask you, who have been a wonderful help to me. 
Do you prefer to have baby’s feet and legs cov- 
ered?—P. M. R. 

ANSWER: I do not like the loose-fitting under- 
garments for infants; a garment that fits fair- 
ly snugly to the body is warmer and far more 


comfortable, as it does not wrinkle or gather 
in bunches about the child. I like for winter 


the medium-weight underclothing of the ribbed 
variety, and of silk or cotton and wool; shirts 
and bands may be of same material: and I cer- 
tainly prefer to have the feet and legs well pro- 
tected. A -child with’ cold feet will always 
suffer more or less from colic and indigestion. 
Food is frequently changed because the baby 
does not digest it, when if the legs, feet, and 
abdomen were well protected and kept warm 
it would be found that the food was all right. 
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San Francisce 


Copyrighted 1909 by The Warner Brothers Company 


Portrait of a Lady, Wearing a Modernized Louis XV Gown—The Height of Current Fashion 
Fitted over a Redfern Whalebone Corset 


When. writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Bazar. 
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Frankfort is a raffia belt. The foundation 

is rather stiff linen canvas of the kind used 
for cross-stitch embroidery. To make a belt cut 
a strip rather wider than the finished belt. Turn 
over each edge to give firmness, ~ Buttonhole- 
stitch all around with raffia and work a narrow 
border just inside of black or colored silk. Fill 
in the rest of the space with raffia, using plain 
cross-stitch-or any of the long fancy stitches. 
If a girl knows anything about dyeing raffia she 
can make charming effects in colors to match 
different costumes. Gold thread used sparingly 
is effective. 


Or of the summer novelties brought from 


A girl whose shirtwaists always come out 
of her trunk in perfect condition uses for pack- 
ing a case that is as simple as it is useful. The 
case is made of cross-barred dimity, with a lit- 
tle figure in color, and is bound with ribbon to 
match. To make the case, take a strip of ma- 
terial twenty-eight inches by twenty-three. Bind 
each end. Fold the two ends over until they 
just meet in the middie, thus forming two pock- 
ets seven inches deep. Bind the ends of this 
oblong case and fasten ribbon ties on the edges 
of the two pockets. Make a little sachet of the 
same material and the case is complete. A case of 
this size will fit easily into the average suitcase. 


A gift greatly appreciated by any housekeep- 
ing friend, or by the girl who launders her own 
dainty shirtwaists, is a bay-berry bag for wax- 
ing flat-irons. The berries are in the right waxy 
condition from now on into the late fall. Make 
the bags of ticking or heavy linen about eight 
inches square. Use for each bag a half-pint or 
a little more of bay berries. The bags will last 
a long time and they are far neater and safer 
to use than the candle-ends generally saved for 
the purpose. Something of the delicious fra- 
grance clings to the garment after ironing. 


It.is often. very difficult to find a suitable gift 
for a person who already “ has everything.” Yet 
the desire is strong to show in some way appre- 
ciation for kindnesses. A young girl has lately 
been lucky enough to score two successes in this 
line. To one automobiling friend who loved 
wild flowers she gave a tin fern-box or botany- 
box. She bought the plainest one she could find, 
painted it gray with a design in green ferns. 
Then she made a bag of gray corduroy to put 
it in so that there would be no danger of its 
seratching the polished surfaces of the car. Be- 
sides its original purpose the box has been found 
useful as a foot-stool in the car, and the appre- 
ciative owner proposes to put a hot-water bottle 
in it in winter and use it as a foot-warmer. To 
the other friend in whose motor-car she had pic- 


nicked many a happy day, she gave a roll of 
paraffine tumblers, which cost a dollar for the 
hundred, so they can be thrown away without 
hesitation after once using. A roll of ten, which 
would take up very little room, would be wel- 
comed by any traveller. The tumblers are far 
daintier than the folding-cups and, moreover, are 
far pleasanter to use. 


At a “barn party ” just enjoyed by the young 
people of a summer colony the girls all wore 
short white dresses with checked gingham aprons 
or pinafores and fascinating white sun-bonnets. 
The young men wore knickerbockers, “ soft ” 
shirts, handkerchief ties of bright silk, and broad 
straw hats. The costumes were most becoming. 
The carriage-house was cleared for dancing. One 
corner was partially enclosed by screens and 
served for a refreshment-room. The table was 
kept supplied by the committee in charge, with 
bowls of lemonade and fruit punch, sandwiches, 
and cakes. Guests helped themselves as they felt 
inclined all through the evening. In another 
corner, sqreened more carefully, a clever girl in 
gypsy costume told fortunes. 


To fold a dress skirt properly for packing and 
so avoid the crease down the middle of the front 
breadth, fasten the skirt-band and pin the back 
to the middle of the band in front. Lay the 
skirt on a table or other flat surface right side 
out, with the front breadth down. Smooth out 
all creases and lay folds flat. Then begin at the 
outer edges and roll each toward the centre back 
until the two rolls meet. In this way the hang 
of the skirt is not injured, there are no wrinkles, 
and the front breadth is smooth and flat. If the 
skirt is too long for the trunk, fold it over near 
the top and place a roll of tissue-paper under 
the fold. 


Belts of crocheted or knitted silk matching the 
still popular silk ties are effective with white 
or colored wash suits. If the ends are to be 
crossed and fastened with invisible hooks or 


‘pins, they should be finished in points. If a 


buckle is to be used, finish them plain. The 
buckle should be of the simplest design. The 


silk-covered rings used a few years ago with rib- 
bon or silk belts are still a favorite and effective 
finish for fastening the knitted belts. 


When making a table-cover of crash or denim, 
to be used on a piazza table of a summer cot- 
tage, run a small chain into the hem. This will 
keep the cloth from being blown off the table 
and make it hang much more evenly than if 
weighted by shot in each corner as was the old 
method. Such chain is inexpensive, and can 
be bought at any hardware-shop. 
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Fitting your 
own back 


IT’S YOU 


When inflated inside your fitted lining 


Pneumatic Dress Form 


reproduces your exact figure. Make your own gowns, or have them 
made by your modiste, without the tiresome "trying-on" process. 
The same form may be used by any number of persons by chang- 
ing lining (see below). All Harper’s Bazar Special Model 
Patterns are made over this Pneumatic Dress Form. 

Call and see demonstration or write for Booklet "F-12." 


Hanging your own skirt 


DELOS SMITH COMPANY 
156 Fifth Ave.(N.W. cor. 20th St.), New York ’ 


Pneumatic Arm Sole Agents for “PNEU FORM co.” W hen not in use, collapse and puck 


(Adjustable) in box base. 





ALL THESE LININGS ARE ON SAME SIZE FORM. 





When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s Bazar. 
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TWO NEW EMBRCIDERY DESIGNS FOR WAISTS 


for use on linen, cotton, or wool materials. 
The work may be delicate or heavy in ef- 
fect, according to the worker’s taste. To explain 
the methods of handling we will imagine that 


Te two designs here illustrated are suitable 
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DIAMOND WAIST DESIGN. 


Embroidery Pattern No. 367. Price, 35 cents 


you are using the first design on a wash crépe 
or albatross blouse. In such a case you would 
probably choose a contrasting color, such as a 
china blue on white, for instance. The dots 
would be worked solid, with an under layer of 
stitches laid in the opposite direction to the top 
ones. The larger dots between the diamond 
forms and the little centre diamonds would be 
worked solid also, and the flowers and little three- 
petalled forms should be worked in Wallachian 
stitch, which is a buttonhole-stitch with the 
stitches going from the centre rib of the petal 
to the edge. The long curved forms would he 
worked as follows: Start your thread at one 
pointed end and run along with small stitches 
until you come to a cross-bar. Here carry the 
thread across and buttonhole back over it, but 
without putting your needle through the material 
underneath. Go on with the running outline- 
stitch to the next bar, and so on to the point, 
when you carry the running stitch down the 
other side and then outline with close buttonhole- 
stitch over this edge, the stitches being quite 
short ones. 

This method of treatment of the cross-barred 
figures would be used on sheer materials also, 
but on these the material is cut away under the 
bars, giving a cut-work effect. On the thinner 


materials the small dots may be worked in eyelet 
style. 

In the second design the method of treatment 
would be slightly different. The stems would be 
worked either in outline-stitch left plain or cov- 
ered over with close stitches, making a solid line 
of French embroidery, the outlining, or back- 
stitch, making the stuffing for the work. The 
flowers and leaves may be done in the stuffed 
French embroidery or in English eyelet - work. 
On woollen or silk the French embroidery would 
be the correct effect. The dots that break the 
eurved stem lines should be heavily stuffed and 
worked solid, and the little dots in the medallion 
at the centre may be either solid or eyelets, as 
preferred. 

These different methods of treatment certainly 
give wide variety of choice. Still other effects 
may be gained by choosing two colors for the 
work. White embroidery on a white crépe silk 
or woollen waist, for instance, may have the 
large dots worked in a color or in the white 
with an outline of a color. Crépe de Chine waists 
are charming with these designs embroidered on 
them and light colors wash perfectly. 











SIRT IES ABLES 


FLOWER WAIST DESIGN, 











Embroidery Pattern No. 368. Price, 35 cents. 


A good waist pattern to use for such a design 
is No. 749. This has a plain front with a little 
fulness let in at the side by a dart running in 
from the armhole. The sleeve is. the popular 
tucked one, the tucks in groups. 

Any plain waist pattern, with a back closing, 
is practical for these designs. Tucks may be 
made in the material before the pattern is 
stamped and the work be done over the tucks. 
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styles for Fall are 
strikingly attractive 
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TRADE-MARK 


It bends with the foot. 


The really conspicuous note of the season is the extremely short 
appearance all models give your foot. 
BUTTON SHOES, both for dress and general wear, will be worn 
more than ever. 
{ FOR DRESS OCCASIONS patent leathers, modified in many 
new ways, will be in great vogue. Rich tones in dull leather, suede 
and cloth will be fashionable, especially for tops. 
SHOES FOR GENERAL WEAR are practical and sturdy, with- 
out being heavy and clumsy. The tendency is toward dull effects, 
yet kid leather with the lustre finish will be very popular. 





| Why the Red Cross Shoe is so easy on your feet 


| The sole of the Red Cross Shoe is flexible. Though of regular thickness, it bends 
with your foot. This is what makes it so easy to walk in. 
The Red Cross Shoe supports and protects your foot, but follows easily, naturally, 
every movement, just as a glove moves with your hand. 
If you have not yet worn the Red Cross Shoe, wear it this season 


Write today for Style Book. Select the style you want, then go to your dealer's and 
walk in it. Learn its ease and suppleness. The Red Cross Shoe is sold by leading 
dealers in every city. If no dealer in your town has secured the agency, write us and 

{ we shall supply you direct, fit guaranteed. Oxfords $3.50. High Shoes $4. Special 
styles de luxe Oxfords $4. High Shoes $5. Write today for style book. 


KROHN, FecCHHEIMER & Co., 507-527 Dandridge St., Cincinnati, O 


The Red Cross Shoe is sold in 





- < A NEW PA 
New York City and 4% leather. 
Brooklyn 1. Biyn & Sons—9 stores St. Lonis The Mitchell Shoe Co.; Swope ShoeCo.; the gra 
Jersey City Bernstein & Co. J. G. Brandt Shoe Co thet 
Washington S. Kann & Sons Co, Indianapolis Geo. J. Marott tre 
Baltimore 1. Teweles Chicago The Boston Store; Rothschild & Co.; gt 
Richmond C. F. Cross Shoe Co. J.L. Temple; The Reliable (Evanston) Cros 
Pittsburg The Red Cross Shoe Store, 210 6th St. Milwaukee The Boston Store 46. 
Buffalo — The Hens-Kelly Co. Minneapolis A. Knoblauch & Sons 
Cleveland The May Co., G. W. Crouse St. Pani Mannheimer Bros 

+ . Cincinnati The Potter Shoe Co.; The Alms & Doepke Omaha J. L. Brandeis & Sons (Boston Store) 

Co.; The Lorentz Bros. Co. Kansas City Robinson Shoe Co. 

Colambas The Holbrook Shoe Co. Denver Michaelson Bros., 1508-14 Larimer St. 
Louisville Herman Straus & Sons Co. San Franeiseo The Emporium; A. Goodman & Sors 
Atlanta Davison-Paxon-Stokes Co. Los Angeles C. M. Staub Shoe Co.; Norton's Shoe 
Memphis Caradine & Pennel Store 
New Orleans A. Schwartz & Son Seattle Treen Shoe Co. 





and leading dealers in all cities 
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The Red Cross 
Tanning Process 

The ordinary sole 
tanned in six 

ds used t 
tanning parch 
the leather. This is 
ordinary shoes feel hot 


y your feet 
Red Cross sole is tanned 
by a special process that 
takes six months—you 
an bend it double when 
new. 


Look for this 
Trade-Mark 
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and away the most popular novel of the 

year from the time of its publication—con- 
tinues to grow steadily. Never was a book more 
deserving .of the acclaim which greeted its ap- 
pearance. Here is a tale which has everything 
to make it appeal to the lover of a good novel. 
It has a unique plot, swift action, plenty of at- 
mosphere, and a singularly felicitous charm of 
style. It is safe to predict for The Inner Shrine 
that its popularity will be a lasting one. It is 
published by Harper & Brothers. 

Katrine, Mrs. Lane’s fascinating novel, keeps 
its place well toward the head of the lists of the 
best sellers. The tragic death of this fascinating 
novelist adds a melancholy interest to her last 
piece of literary work. It is pleasant to realize 
that it was her best work, too, and that Mrs. 
Lane had this knowledge of being in the fulness 
of her powers when she laid down her pen for- 
ever. (Published by Harper & Brothers.) 

Jason, the new novel by Justus Miles Forman 
(Harper & Brothers), is probably the best piece 
of literary work Mr. Forman has yet produced. 
He has laid his scene in Paris, the setting he 
loves so well and knows so well; and he has 
evolved a complicated plot which is both exciting 
and difficult to untangle. The love interest is 
strong and well sustained. The adventures are 
numerous and striking, and all in all the story 
is a capital one with which to while away an 
evening. 

The success of Peter, Peter (Harper & Broth- 
ers), by Maude Radford Warren, published 
serially in HARPER’s BAzAr this year, is highly 
gratifying to those who had so much faith in 
it from the beginning. Peter, Peter has had a 
suecessful career in London, and an Australian 
edition of it has also. been published to meet a 
growing demand. Readers of the BAZAR need 
not to be told how charming this tale is and how 
fascinating Peter, his wife, and his children are. 
The illustrations by Rose O’Neill have added 
much to the charm of the book. 

The deep interest felt by New-Yorkers, and, 
in fact, by all Americans just now, in Henry 
Hudson, lends special timeliness to the charming 
book on that explorer by Thomas A. Janvier, 
published by Harper & Brothers. 

Mr. Janvier, who is for every reason pecu- 
liarly fitted to undertake this congenial task, 
divides his book into two parts: the first a brief 
life of Henry Hudson, the second a collection of 
documents newly discovered, and of great histori- 
cal interest in their bearing on the Dutch explorer. 

In “Harper’s Library of Living Thought ” 
the publishers have brought out a unique and 
extremely valuable set of books by the follow- 
ing authors and on the following subjects: Jesus 


T= great success of The Inner Shrine—far 


or Paul, Prof. Arnold Meyers; Christianity and 
Islam, Prof. C. H. Becker; The Transmigration 
of Souls, Prof. D. A. Bertholet; The Life of the 
Universe, Svante Arrhenius; The Origin of the 
New Testament, Prof. William Wrede. 

This is indeed “living thought,” and any li- 
brary would be enriched by it. 

Admirers of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps will be 
delighted with her new book, Jonathan and Da- 
vid, in which appears between covers one of the 
best pieces of work this gifted author has yet 
done. Jonathan and David is a charming gift- 
book, and its illustrations by Mr. Smedley add 
greatly to the excellent appearance it makes as 
it comes from the press of Harper & Brothers. 

In The Bride of the Mistletoe (The Macmillan 
Company) James Lane Allen gives us the first 
volume of what he announces as “a cycle of the 
theme.” This is sufficiently vague, but there is 
nothing vague about the story. Women will find 
it exceedingly interesting reading. 

The Three Brothers (The Macmillan Company ), 
by Eden Phillpotts, is the latest novel by this 
admirable writer. Like most of its predecessors, 
it is a tale of Dartmoor, with much of the at- 
mosphere of that wonderful country which this 
author loves so well. The Three Brothers has not 
the strength of The Secret Woman, but it is none 
the less an admirable tale, and Mr. Phillpotts’ 
admirers will not be disappointed in it. 

In Poppea of the Post-Office Mabel Osgood 
Wright drops lightly into fiction. To those fa- 
miliar with The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife 
the new book may hold some disappointment. In 
her desire to tell a story the author has lost 
something of the spontaneous charm of her work 
in The Garden. Nevertheless, Poppea is an ap- 
pealing character and will make many friends. 
The book is published by Maemillan. 

Mr. Richard Harding Davis in his new book, 
White Mice (Scribners), has given to the pub- 
lie another of the charmingly original tales for 
which he is noted. White Mice is full of ad- 
venture, humor, and interest. It will add to 
the number of Mr. Davis’ friends. 

One of the strongest novels of the present day 
is John Galsworthy’s book, Fraternity, pub- 
lished in America by the Putnams. Mr. 
Galsworthy has been coming to the front 
very rapidly in the last year or two. He is 
the author of a kind of fiction new and deeply 
satisfying. He is at his best in Fraternity, as 
he is at his best in The Country House and The 
Island Pharisees, also published by Putnam. 
There is little that is better than Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s best, .and the reading public is to be 
congratulated on the injection into the literature 
of to-day of something so deep and so satisfying 
as his fiction. 
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What Will You Give to Be Well 


To Have Good Figure, 
Vibrant Health, Rested Nerves? 


CANNOT tell you how happy I am that I have been able to bring 
I health and strength to 43,000 women in the past seven years. Just 

think! this means a whole city. Itis to my thorough study of 
anatomy, physiology and health principles, and to my 12 years’ per- 
sonal experience before I began my instructions by mail, that I attri- 
bute my marvelous success. It would do your heart good to read the 
reports from my pupils— and I have done this by simply studying 








nature’s laws adapted to the correction of each individual difficulty. 


If vital organs or 


nerve centers are weak, I strengthen them so that each organ does its work. 

I want to help every woman to be perfectly, gloriously well, with that sweet, personal 
loveliness, which health and a wholesome, graceful body gives—a cultured, self-reliant woman 
with a definite purpose, full of the vivacity which makes you 


A Better Wife 
A Rested Mother 
A Sweeter Sweetheart 


I teach you to stand and walk 
in an attitude which bespeaks cul- 
ture and refinement. A good fig- 
ure gracefully carried means more 
than a pretty face. Nature’s rosy 
cheeks are more beautiful than 
paint or powder. 


Too Fleshy? 
and it will stay 


temoved. I have reduced over 
25,000 women. One pupil writes me: 

“Miss Cocroft, I have reduced 78 pounds 
and | look 15 years younger. I have reduced 
those hips and I feel so well I want toshout! 
I never get out of breath now. When I be- 
gan I was rheumatic and constipated, my 
heart was weak and my head dull, and oh, 
dear, I am ashamed when I think how I used 
tolook! [never dreamed it was all so easy 
I thought I just had to be fat. I feel like 





You can easily 
remove the fat 











stopping every fat woman I see and telling 


her of you.” 


Arise to Your Best! 


In the privacy of your own 
room, I strengthen the muscles 
and nerves of the vital organs, 
lungs and heart, and start your 
blood to circulating as it did when 
you were achild. I teach you to 
breathe so that the blood is fully 
purified. I help you to arise to 
your best. 





I may need to 
strengthen your 








Too Thin? 
stomach, intes- 





tines and nerves first. A pupil 
who was thin writes me: 


**I just can’t tell you how happy Iam. I 
am so proud of my neck and arms! My busts 
are rounded out and I have gained 28 pounds; 
it has come just where [ wanted it and I 
carry myself /ike another woman 

**My old dresses look stylish on me now. 
I have not been constipated since my second 
lesson and I had taken something for years. 
My liver seems to be all right and I haven't 
a bit of indigestion any more, for I slee 
like a baby and my werves are so rested. 
feel so well ali the time.” 


You Can be Well Without Drugs 


The day for drugging the system has passed. The strength of vital 
organs gained by a forceful circulation relieves you of such chronic 


ailments as 
Constipation 
— Liver 
Indigestion 
Nervousness 


Rheumatism 
Weaknesses 
Dullness 


Irritability 
Weak Nerves 
Catarrh 
Sleeplessness 


This is accomplished by strengthening whatever organs or nerves 


are weak. 








—_— 


A corset is not needed 
for a good figure. 


I wish I could put sufficient emphasis into these words to make you realize that you do 
not need to be ill, but that you can be a buoyant, vivacious, attractive woman in return for 
just a few minutes’ care each day in your own home. 

If you will tell me your faults in health or figure, I will cheerfully tell you about my 


work and if I cannot help your particular case, I will tell you so. 


individual, confidential treatment which her case demands. 


booklet showing how to stand and walk correctly. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 24, 246 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Author of “Growth in Silence,” “Character as Expressed in the Body,”’ Etc. 


-_ 
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I give each pupil the 
Send 10 cents for instructive 
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Note: Miss Cocrott’s name stands for progress in the scientific care of the health and figure of woman. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 
SOME EFFECTIVE BRAIDING PATTERNS 


BY HEDWIG 


LTHOUGH fashions may come and fashions 
may go, the use of braiding as a means of 
trimming gowns never seems to go wholly 

out of style. For some time now it has had a 
great vogue which the passing season has not 
lessened, and it has served to enrich and enliven 
more than one otherwise somewhat ordinary cos- 
tume, Moreover, it has been very successfully 
used in adorning curtains, cushions, covers, and 
other articles of house decoration, and has proved 
one of the quickest and most effective kinds of 
needlework, especially popular as it offers but 
little difficulty even to the beginner. 

Like every other kind of embroidery, it is 
most perfectly done in a frame, but with a little 
skill and practice, and that never-ending care 
which must be exercised in all hand-work if a 
good result is to be obtained, it can just as well 
be executed in the hand. In this case the needle- 
woman should be most particular in keeping the 
cord rather loose, a precaution which must be 
most especially observed when braiding is done 
around the bottom of a skirt, where the braid 
is apt to get wet. and where it will invariably 

















ARROW-HEAD BRAIDING PATTERN. DESIGN NO, 364. 


Price, 25 cents. 


shrink and ruin the whole costume unless it 
has been properly (which means loosely) ap- 
plied. Of course a tailor can stretch and press 
the shrinkage out, but this is an unsatisfactory 
as well as an expensive process. 

As for the kind of cord to choose, this depends 
entirely on the material on which it is to be 
used. On the whole, round cords are least trou- 
blesome to handle except when the work is done 
by machine, when the flat braid makes the stitch- 
ing much easier. 

In France the soft hairy chenille is most pop- 
ular for braiding, particularly on velvet and 
broadcloth, and indeed most heavy materials. 
It is, too, a very pleasant braid to work with. 
On thin materials it is sometimes best to use a 
strong cordonet silk or mercerized cotton, which 
can be had in almost all the shades. In some 
cases it is very effective to couch on several 
threads together of the silk or cotton, but it is 
very difficult not to get the threads tangled or 
twisted at the curves and turns, and this should 
only be undertaken by the practised worker. 

The color scheme of this kind of work depends 


VON LEKOW 

entirely on personal taste, particularly in the 
matter of dress trimming. It is therefore diffi- 
cult to give any advice on the subject. But if 
there is any doubt in the worker’s mind as to 
tastefulness in the use of colors, she may be 
sure that no mistake will be made if she does 
her braiding in the same shade as the material 
on which it is employed. If it is desired to make 
the trimming more prominent a slightly darker 
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FLOWER BRAIDING PATTERN, DESIGN NO. 365. 


Price, 25 cents. 


or lighter shade than the material may be used. 

The designs here reproduced are intended pri- 
marily for dress trimming, though they are 
equally well adapted for other purposes. Nos. 
364 and 365 are meant for using one color of 
braid. They strike a medium in elaboration of 
design, for they are equally successful on tailor- 
made suits and on dressy costumes. No. 365 is 
pretty for use on sheer materials. No. 366 is 
intended for two braids of different colors. This 
design, while severe in line, gives the impression 
of more elaboration when finished than the oth- 
ers. The inside line should be done in a lighter 
shade of the same color as the outside, or two 
entirely contrasting colors may be used, always, 
however, keeping the stronger color for the out- 
side. This pattern, done in two braids, is no 
more difficult than the single-braid patterns, but 
the worker should always bear in mind that the 
corners should be kept very sharp, else the work 
loses in fineness of finish. 

Design No. 364 is five inches wide, No. 365 is 
four inches wide, and No. 366 a little less than 
four inches. 

















TWO-TONE BRAIDING PATTERN. DESIGN NO. 366. 


Price, 25 cents 


The perforated patterns, with powder or paste 
for stamping, are for sale by the Bazar. In or- 
dering a braiding pattern, you should be careful 
to mention whether it is to be used on light or 
dark material, because the usual stamping 
medium is dark blue or black, and for a dark 


color you will want a white powder instead. 
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Veil or No Veil? 


That is the 
Question 











Are you proud 

of your com- 

plexion or are 

you not? Of 
course, all girls 
wear veils some 
times, but some 
girls wear veils a// 
times. You don’t 
need ever to wear a veil. 
The soft, smooth, picture- 
of-health skin which Nature 
gives to all children is yours by 
right, and every girl or woman can, if 
she will, retain, or regain, the per- 
fect, pretty complexion of childhood— 
simply by a few moments’ frequent 
massage with 


id 


Pompeian Massage Cream 


“Don’t envy a good complexion—use Pompeian and have one” 


















It is not a*‘cold”’ or **grease** cream. The latter have their uses, yet they can never 
do the work of a massage cream like Pompeian. Grease creams fill the pores. 
Pompeian Massage Cream cleanses them by taking out all foreign matter that causes 
blackheads, sallowness, shiny complexions, etc. Pompeian Massage Cream is the 
largest selling tace cream in the world, 10,000 jars being made and sold daily. All 
dealers, 50c, 75c and $1 a jar. Cream sent to any part of the world, postage prepaid, 
if dealer can’t supply you. 





For men, Pompeian Massage Cream takes away soreness after shaving. By removing the 
soap from the pores it allays the irritation so distressing to those to whom a thick, fast-growing 
beard makes constant shaving a necessity. 

Cleveland, Ohio 


Get a Trial Jar and Book 0 Mr search on 


Cut off Coupon NOW Before Paper is Lost 4 closed find 6c 


lease send me 


Pompeian 
Mfg. Co. 146 
Prospect St., 


one copy of your 
famous illustrated 
massage book and a 
special trial jar of 
Pompeian Massage 
Oream. 


You have been reading and bearing about Pompeian for years. You have meant to try it a 
but have not done so. This is your chance to discover what a vast difference there is between >, 
an ordinary “‘cold’’ cream and a scientifically made Massage Cream like Pompeian. Fill out 4q 
the coupon to-day and prepare for a delightful surprise when you receive our quarter ounce 
trial jar. A 16-page booklet on the care of the face sent with each jar. When writing 
enclose 6 cents in coin or United States stamps. 
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Owing to the great increase of correspondence in this department, it is advisable that inquirers make their letters as systematic and 


concise as possible, writing only on one side of the paper, and tmvariably accompanying each letter with a plan 
swered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. 
From the letters received it is frequently impossible to grasp the positions of rooms in 


will receive prompt replies by mail, however. 


Letters cannot be an- 
Subscribers sending self-addressed stamped envelopes 


relation both to one another and to the points of the compass, and it is wholly impossible to give a satisfactory color scheme without a 


clear understanding of both these conditions. 
pages of description 


L. M. T.—I suggest that, since your reception- 
room faces the north, you have a self-toned buff 
paper there with the brown furnishings, and that 
you continue this color scheme—the same paper 
and the same furnishings—into the hall. Have 
écru net curtains next the glass, and inner cur- 
tains of plain brown raw silk if your paper is 
figured, or of figured raw silk if your paper is 
plain. 

Oriental rugs will, of course, be the most beau- 
tiful, in tones of brown, dull greens, and blues; 
but if you cannot have those, you may have a 
Royal Wilton, a Saxony, or an Axminster in the 
same colors. Carpet the stairs with a velvet 
carpet that harmonizes with the rugs. 

In the living-room you ean have either the 
green paper which you suggest, or you can have 
a tan paper, with green furnishings. I think, 
since the room faces the north and has a porch 
across the front, that it might be better to have 
a lighter paper than a green—a green paper ab- 
sorbs the light and makes rather a dark room. 
With a tan paper, however, you can carry out 
a green color scheme by having green rugs, inner 
eurtains of brown and green silk, and both green 
and brown upholstery. The portiéres between the 
hall and living-room should be brown toward the 
hall anyway, and may be either brown or green 
toward the living-room. Cotton velvet or velour 
is the best material for portiéres. 

In the dining-room have a self-toned green 
paper, either decidedly figured or very nearly 
so, and with it have inner curtains of blue and 
green linen, and a blue and green rug. 

Up-stairs have a light gray paper—almost, but 
not quite plain—in your own room. Have inner 
curtains of shadow cretonne in pinks and grays 
with a touch of gray-green; and either dark 
gray or gray-green rugs. Mahogany furniture 
will be most appropriate. In the child’s room 
opening out of this room have a dainty pink- 
flowered paper, with plain pink inner curtains, 
white net curtains next the glass, and white 
enamel furniture. If you prefer to have a self- 
toned or plain pink paper, you can then have 
pink chintz curtains and pink chintz furniture 
covering. 

In the guest-room a pale blue paper will be 


lovely, with cretonne curtains combining blue, 
~ * fo hd - 6 . 
green, and a little soft lavender. The furniture 


may be either mahogany or white, or, if you have 
a mahogany bedstead, you may have some wicker 
chairs painted white, or even a pale lavender if 


The plans need not be well drawn. 


The roughest plan 1s worth far more than many 


there is sufficient lavender in the curtains to 
warrant that combination. The rug should be 
blue. In the nursery have a soft light gray- 
green paper and curtains of nursery cretonne in 
green and brown. 

Mrs. 8S. C.—Get a side-table for your coffee 
percolator and chafing-dish. It should be of the 
same wood as your sideboard and dining-table. 
The side-tables are usually quite narrow and 
long, with two drawers and a shelf underneath. 
Arrange your china in an attractive way inside 
your china-closet, but do not have any curtains 
at the glass doors. You should have a smail 
oval table, appropriate for a tea-table, which 
may be carried into the drawing-room at tea- 
time for the tea-tray, or possibly you have a 
small table appropriate for that purpose in the 
room with something on it which may be taken 
off at tea-time. Afternoon tea is never served 
in the dining-room except for a large gathering. 

You may have a white dimity spread reaching 
to the floor and finished with a fringe for your 
white iron bed, or a linen cover, also reaching 
to the floor or nearly so, finished with a hem, 
or an embroidered linen spread. Frequently 
dotted muslin spreads are made and placed over 
a delicate color, with a valance around the bed- 
stead of the same material. These, however, are 
not very practical, and for inexpensive spreads 
the dimity is the best. With the dimity or linen 
spreads you can have embroidered linen pillow- 
using no sham, or a bolster covered with 
embroidered linen. Shams are very seldom wsed. 
Instead of the shams, if anything is used, a long 


cases, 


strip made like the spread and similar in style 
is best. Frequently the spreads are made large 


enough so that they can be tucked in under the 
bolster and brought up over it, without any 
separate cover. 

One of the undressed skins makes a very ap- 
propriate cover for a library table. I can tell 
you what color skin to get when you send me the 
samples of paper which I indicated for your 
rooms. I am delighted to answer just as many 
questions as you care to ask me, and I am glad 
the Bazar has been of so much use to you al- 
ways. I would prefer one large rug rather than 
several small ones for the parlor. Please send 
the samples back to me so that [ can answer 
your questions about the curtains and rugs. I 
am very sorry that I cannot do so without hear- 
ing from you again. but I will write immediately 
when I receive your letter. 
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It was not so very many years ago that such a thing as a household bath tub was 
unknown among any class. 

‘“‘How did people ever get along without it!’’ you exclaim. 

The answer is that standards of personal cleanliness were not then what they are 
now. Even the best people were content if they gave no visible signs of uncleanliness. 
And even down to very recent times it was thought that real personal cleanliness could 
be had with a grand weekly ‘“‘wash-up”’! 

The standard of household cleanliness now has been raised just as high as the stand- 
ard of personal cleanliness. The grand semi-annual housecleaning is just as much 
out of date as the grand weekly bath. The most thorough possible cleanliness every day 
—that is the new standard for house as well as person. 


The Ideal Vacuum Cleaner 


Fully protected by patents 


Operated by I E U; h Di t Or Electric 
Hand t Lats Up the Lir Motor 
> ic anal; > - o sc r : W9 . . , <—T7TT 

It now is realized that it is [4 dk i \ It is the IDEAL VACUUM 
just as absurd to think that a | a owe = a eres 
J Shaw CLEANER that has brought 
house is clean because it gives 
no wisible signs of dirt as it about the new standard of 
would be to think that a person 
must be clean because he gives 
no visible signs of dirt. The 
truth is that a house reveals 
hidden dirt just as a person 
reveals hidden dirt. The pe- 
culiar sour, musty odors of a 
house may not be noticed by 
the occupants, because they are 
so used to them; but it is not - 
so with visitors. Alwavs these TheIDEALVACUUMCLEANER keeps’ things really clean 

: - . . costs only $25. You carry it around ¥ 

odors must exist where dirt is 4s easily as you would a pail of water, through and through. The 


‘tted t 1 i and you work it by hand with an ease 
permittec Oo accumulate; and that makes the labor of cleaning seem > TAQ TITT Tr a Py 
: ° . ‘ like play. Either this, or, at a total cost IDEAL \ AC U U M ( LEAN E R 
their existence is always a dan- of $60 or $65, you can enjoy the luxury : ‘ 
> . . ? “ of having your machine equipped with has. bri yught this wonderful 
ger signal, indicating the pres- a a motor that is readily at 
: . tached to any electric-light socket. Sold cycte ithi ha amen , 
ence of decomposing and putrid at our various agencies. If no agency sy stem within the ev ry day 
ae . af Srenecn iS handy, write’ us direct. Valuable 
atoms and the germs OF disease. booklet on cleaning problem sent free. reach of all. 


AMERICAN VACUUM CLEANER CO., 225 D. Fifth Ave., New York 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Bazar. 





household cleanliness. 
Thorough cleanliness every 
day of course was impossible 
with the old-style implements. 
Vacuum Cleaning is the only 
system by which /idden dirt 
can be removed, that never 


scatters dust, that makes and 
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HOUSEHOLD 


Mrs. H. B.—Have a cold gray-green paper in 
your breakfast-room with curtains of printed 
linen in tones of gray-green and a touch of 
lavender or old-rose. The rug should be dark 
green. Cover the walls of the dining-room with 
old-gold grass cloth or paper, and have bronze- 
green and brown rugs and furnishings. The 
furniture should be mahogany in both of these 
rooms. In the hall have a tan paper with brown 
silk or linen inner curtains and a dark brown 
rug. You may add a few touches of green, but 
not too many. Have a fawn silk-fibre paper in 
the reception-room with old-rose silk inner cur- 
tains, a rug in which tones of brown and old- 
rose are mingled, and upholstery in the same 
tones. A Persian rug would be lovely here. 

Up-stairs have a gray and mauve paper in the 
southeast room with the mahogany and rose- 
wood furniture, with thin mauve silk curtains 
and rugs in which mauve and gray are mingled. 
In the northeast bedroom have a cream paper 
with light old-blue furnishings. If the paper is 
plain, or nearly so, have chintz or figured linen 
curtains in blue and yellow or blue and brown 
on a cream ground. Cover some of the furniture 
with the same chintz or linen. In the living- 
room have a two-toned old-blue paper with blue 
and brown rug, upholstery, and printed linen 
inner curtains. Have écru net curtains next the 
glass in this room and in all the rooms down- 
stairs. -In the little northwest room have a light 
old-rose paper with chintz curtains in old-rose, 
gray, and gray-green. 

I am sending samples and will be very glad 
to give you more details about draperies and 
curtains after you have decided upon the papers, 
if you would like to have me. 

Mes. R. A.—There is no reason why you should 
not use you reseda curtains in the living-room 
with the brown and green paper. Green and 
blue in the proper shades harmonize beautifully, 
and the reseda green will harmonize with the 
blue paper which I have indicated for your din- 
ing-room. The old-blue will be perfectly appro- 
priate there. I would have écru net curtains in 
the dining-room, and possibly printed linen inner 
curtains also, containing tones of blue and green 
or blue and brown. The rug should also con- 
tain the same colors. 

The rug in the living-room should be green, 
and in the hall, with the green paper, also green 
or green and brown. The woodwork throughout 
the lower floor should be the same—either wal- 
nut brown or ivory white. Up-stairs it should 
all be white. 1 would paint the house gray with 
green trimmings. 

I cannot tell you what chemical may be used 
in paint or varnish to keep away the flies. 1 
would advise you to appeal to a chemist or to a 
painter for that information. 

Flectric-light fixtures are now usually made 
of dull brass or imitation bronze; they are very 
plain and simple. Window-shades have not 
changed. It is customary to have either écru or 
deep, cream all over the house in every room. 
You wil) find an article on kitchens in the 





3aZAR for September, 1906, which will give you 
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some hints about yours. I think that you will 
like the glass knobs on the doors, Axminster 
rugs are more expensive than Brussels rugs, and 
are more beautiful; they also wear better. The 
Brussels rugs are very good, however. 

Mrs. R. 8. C.—Your room must be very at- 
tractive and the furnishings you already have 
are very harmonious. Bird’s-eye maple wood- 
work and furniture go beautifully with light blue 
or old-blue. It will be necessary, of course, for 
you to consider very carefully the shade of blue 
in your rug before selecting the paper. Allow 
the paper to run from the base-board to the ceil- 
ing without break. Do not attempt a frieze. 
You can have either a plain light blue paper, 
using flowered chintz with it for the curtains, 
etc., a self-toned blue, a white ground with a 
light blue figure, a light gray with a blue figure, 
or, if you wish to carry out a still newer style 
of coloring, you can have a pale gray, fawn, or 
cream paper, and use the old-blue furnishings 
with it. One can get very artistic results work- 
ing in this way with a neutral background, using 
the positive color for the furnishings instead of 
for the walls as in the old way. I am sending 
you samples of plain and self-toned blue papers, 
of figured blue papers, and also one of a delicate 
gray, a cream and a fawn, any one of which will 
harmonize beautifully with old or light blue. 
Your curtains must be blue, the cushions for 
your chairs blue, ete. You will find that these 
neutral pastel tones require a greenish blue 
rather than a reddish blue. The colors must be 
soft, not crude. 

Mrs. L. R. M.—It is very doubtful just which 
color your Bagdad curtains or portiéres would 
take best if they were dyed. The dyer will al 
ways tell vou that it is necessary to select a 
color as dark or darker than the darkest 
in the goods if the result is to be satisfactory. 
Either the dark green in your paper or the dark 
reddish tone would be harmonious for your cur- 
tains, if it is possible to have them dyed that 
tone. Dyeing can be very satisfactory if it is 
well done. 

I should say the same things about the. rugs. 
If you examine the darkest tone in the Bagdad 
portiéres and also in the rugs, you will be able 
to tell somewhat whether they can be dyed to 
harmonize; but the dyer himself can tell you 
best what the results will be. It has been done 
with success many times. 

Miss M. B. C.—Why not have a theatrical 
party, asking vour guests to come each repre- 
senting some well-known actor or actress in the 
modern plays of to-day, or in plays both old and 
modern if you prefer? Each should try to play 
her part for a while at least, and all should wear 
small black masks and try to keep their own 
identity a mystery for the others to guess about 
as long as possible. After the interest in this 
part of the entertainment has passed away, you 
might then have your tables at cards. You can 
all play bridge if the game is known by all your 
guests, or you can have a different game of cards 
at each table. With a mixed company this is 
usually the better plan. 
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Good housekeepers polish their windows with chamois. The 
result is glass as clear as air itself. But water must also be used 
and ordinary chamois grows stiff, cracks, and becomes useless. 


_ |] BLACK HORN CHAMOIS 


ARANTEED) 
is tanned in oil. Water does not affect it. It remains soft and 
pliable. You can wash with this chamois—and then was the 














zg | chamois. 
We 
m™ washed, and will 1 
m We will 
| envelope ery piece clean and f1 
; ' nam 1 th -mark showing t I head They 
he envelope and branded on the skin. 
7 sizes from 1 to 6 square feet; 25c. per square foot 
. aa FOR SALE AT LEADING DEPARTMENT and DRUG STORES 
If your dealer can’t supply you, send t s. We wi | prepay delivery charges on either 25c. size (for po’ 
: ishing silver, glassware etc.) or the $1.00 size (for « leaning wind »ws)in return for your dealer's name. 
; BLACK HORN LEATHER CO Sales Dept., 7 Madison Avenue, New York City 
*? General Offices and Tannery, Great Bend, Penn. 
| , f 
) | | 7 
| 








When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s Bazar. 
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HOUSEHOLD 


Mrs. H. L. B.—Your papers, as you describe 
them, sound to me very good indeed. The walnut 
furniture, the golden-brown upholstery, and the 
tan paper should be perfectly harmonious in your 
parlor, and there is no reason why you should 
not have touches of dark red in the furnishings. 
I would not keep a dark red cover on the piano, 
however, and would not have many ornaments 
on it, if any. There is no objection to a pair 
of candlesticks or something very simple. Have 
you not a small table in the room that is not in 
use, where you could put the few ornaments? 
Unless the ornaments are good, it is better to 
have none, and it is always better not to have 
many. I would not put up a mantel just for 
the purpose of holding them. Have a brown and 
red rug for this room, and stain the floor dark 
brown. Cut your net curtains sill length, and 
have inner curtains of dark brown or mahogany- 
red raw silk. Hang the two pairs straight. to 
just below the sill. I would not care for the sten- 
cilled curtains in this room, 

I cannot tell you which of your pictures are 
good without knowing more about them. Get a 
dark brown or a brown and green rug for your 
hall. It would be better to have one large one; 
if possible. If not, then get the smaller ones. 
The cherry woodwork is too bright. Can you 
not have it stained a dark brownish red—more 
like the old mahogany—and finished with a dull 
rubbed finish? The stair-rail should be the same 
color as the rest of the woodwork. The wood- 
work in your living-room should all be the same. 
Can you not have it stained dark brown or the 
dark old mahogany color? The green paper and 
green rugs are very good. The walnut floor 
would be perfectly harmonious just as it is. 
Have brown and green or plain green portiéres. 
They may be of velours or heavy rep. 

Mrs. L. H.-—The white woodwork and the oak 
mantel in the library are undoubtedly out of 
harmony. One or the other must be changed. 
Since the woodwork in the rooms either side of 
this room is dark, it would be better to have the 
dark oak in that room also; but you will find 
it expensive to have the white removed to make 
way for the stain. It is impossible to put a 
stain over paint. It is possible to paint it brown 
and finish with a dull finish, so that it looks very 
much like a stain. If you find this process too 
expensive, then paint the mantel as well as the 
woodwork an ivory white. They must be the 
same, whether dark brown or white. 

The brown and green rug in the library de- 
mands either a green or tan paper. I would 
prefer the green, either plain or self-toned. The 
upholstery and inner curtains should be either 
tan or green or a mixture. I would suggest fawn 
inner curtains, net curtains next the glass, and 
brown and green upholstery with dark green 
portiéres at both doors. 

In the hall have a green and blue paper, with 
a dull greenish blue rug and inner curtains. 

The sitting-room rug, green and red, would 
take either a green, dull red, or a tan paper. The 
red might be too brilliant on the south side, and 
the green too much like the library. I would 
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suggest having the tan with dull red inner cur- 
tains and dull red and green printed linen for 
upholstery and inner curtains, ignoring the green. 
It will, of course, be necessary to make the red 
used harmonize with the rug, but make it as 
dull and rich as possible. 

In the dining-room, on the north side opening 
out of the library, have a dull yellow paper 
with brown or green furnishings. It will be 
better to have the woodwork in this room, and 
the others as well, stained a dark rich brown. 

Mes. H. M.—I have pinned some samples to 
your plan, indicating appropriate color schemes 
for your rooms. Since you already have the red 
carpets in the hall and on the stairs, I would 
advise you to carry dull red through the fur- 
nishings in the hall and the parlor, since they 
open so closely together. With these furnishings 
have the fawn-colored paper, with the hint of 
olive green in it in both places. I would advise 
you, if possible, to have the light oak woodwork 
stained a dark brown, but if this is impossible 
at least have a dull finish. If it is already var- 
nished with a high polish have it rubbed down. 

I wish you did not need to combine the mission 
and mahogany furniture in the parlor. As a 
usual thing, these two are not harmonious, unless 
you have the mission shapes in the mahogany 
wood. Since this is not the characteristic wood 
of the mission furniture, I have drawn the con- 
clusion that by mission you must mean a dark 
oak. 

In the library have a plain tan paper with 
greenish-brown furnishings: a greenish-brown 
rug, green-brown silk inner curtains, and green- 
brown portiéres between the doors. You will 
want écru net curtains next the glass in both of 
these rooms. In the parlor have inner curtains 
of dull red brocatelle. Allow your curtains to 
hang straight to the sill or a little below it— 
both the net and the silk. Have your portiéres 
hang straight also. It will be better to have 
brown portiéres between the hall and parlor as 
well as between the library and parlor. 

Curtains.—All your curtains should hang 
straight to the sill or to just below it. The net 
curtains, next the glass, should hang just to the 
sill. The curtains next the room—the colored 
ones—should hang to just below the sill. The net 
curtains should be shirred on a brass rod; the 
silk or linen ones should hang from a brass pole, 
and are adjusted by means of brass rings which 
are sewed to the curtains. 

Tint the walls in the reception-hall brown, 
cover your window-seat with green, and have 
brown and green rugs. Tint the walls in the 
parlor a soft fawn, have old-rose curtains next 
the room, and curtains of écru net next the 
glass, and use a brown and old-rose rug. Tint 
the walls in the dining-room dark green, have 
green and blue inner curtains with net next the 
glass, and have a green and blue rug. In the 
library tint the walls a soft old-blue, and have 
Oriental furnishings in soft Oriental colors. I 
like the idea of the window-seat in the hall very 
much. It gives a homelike cosy effect which is 
delightful. 
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LOUIS XVI DESIGN 


Art Beds in Brass are marked by distinctive character—refined elegance and absolute 
originality of design. They occupy a unique position in bedroom furnishings—inasmuch as 
many styles are shown in classic design. All the period patterns, such as Colonial— 
Renaissance—Louis XVI—and Empire are represented. The lover of Brass Bedsteads can 
now make selection in perfect harmony with the other chamber furnishings 
Art Beds in Brass are built without a single bolt, nut or screw in their entire make-up. 
They present a solidity never before offered in a bed of brass. Finished by electric proc- 
ess—English Lacquer in beautiful effects—they will never tarnish. 
Art Beds in steel are the lightest, strongest steel beds made. The same distinctive Art 
Bed elegance—the same durability is evidenced in these designs. 

We have a series of handsome books which we will gladly 

send to any one interested in beautiful beds. They are: 


(1) ‘Twelve Masterpieces in Brass"—showing | (4) “What Everybody Should Know About 
in actual colors twelve of the most beautiful bed Metal Bed Construction.” This is a fully iilus- 
designs ever seen trated sixteen-page book, crammed full of 

(2) Supplement — showing sixteen additional information of vital interest to purchasers of 
styles of brass Art Beds | beds in metal. It gives inside points about bed 

(3) Supplement — showing many new styles | construction—mnever before made public—points 
of both brass and steel Art Beds. | you should know. 


We want you to have these valuable books, and we will gladly send them free. Simply 
your dealer's name. Do so now befor 
you turn another page. You will find 


Vd mur literrture remarkably interesting 
and usefui—and the apace: obligates 
you in no way 
Art Bedstead Company 
3724 Rockwell Street 
CHICAGO 























Correspondence solicited re 
garding beds for Homes, Hos- 
pitals and Institutions. 


Manufacturers of Art Beds in 
Brass and Steel—Cribs and 
Sanitary Steel Couches. 
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FANCY KNOTS 
BY GAILLE 


HE sailorman has an art which is most use- 
:% ful in the dressmaking world, concerning 
which the average woman knows nothing: 
that of tying fancy knots. The making of all 
manner of fancy frogs, cord pendants, and balls 
is possible to the woman who understands mak- 











FOR TRIMMING 
ALAN LOWE 


No. 3 may be pulled out to any length and used 
as a buttoy loop, or if sufficiently long the knot 
will have the appearance of a woven ring placed 
around two lengths of cord. 

Fig. 6 shows the same knot doubled: where ends 
A and B are passed over 1 and 2 they are made 








THE DIFFERENT STAGES OF THE TWO-STRAND KNOT, 


ing even a few ornamental knots, and the present 
vogue for such trimmings makes the knowledge 
especially timely. Two knots illustrated are 
practical for silk or cotton cords—soutache and 
rat-tail and for pendants or button forms on 
dresses and pajamas, or as a finish for scarfs 
and sash-ends and many other uses, such as 
opera coats, evening wraps, etc. 

The first knot is made with two strands and 
the second with three, and a little practice with 
a coarse, pliable cotton rope will make one ex- 
pert enough to form them in other mediums. 
Figs. 1 and 2 are self-explanatory. Notice the 
numerals and letters in No. 3. Fig. 4 shows the 
next step, where end A is passed over the portion 
of line marked 1 and end B similarly over that 
marked No. 2. The completed knot in Fig. 5 
shows the ends A and B held down, the little 


to follow a second time the original laying of the 
knot, thus running double strands throughout. 

The nautical double diamond knot is _ here 
given in detail. It is made with three 
strands of cord or braid. Let us call these 
A, B, and C, and bind them together for con- 
venience. Double each strand back as in Fig. 
1. Next take end A, pass it around loop B and 
up through loop C (Fig. 2). To correctly pass 
the end through the loop each time one must 
keep in mind always to pass over the side of 
the loop which is fastened and under the free 
end—any confusion here will spoil the knot. 
Take end B, pass over loop C and up through 
loop A (Fig. 3). End C, pass over loop A and 
through loop B (Fig. 4). Draw taut, resulting 
in a knot like Fig. 3. 

For Fig. 5 let each end follow around in the 
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SHOWING HOW TO MAKE THE 


loop No. 3 pulled out, and the whole pulled. into 
shape by tightening A and B. It is well to 
fasten together the ends A and B just below 
the .knot to prevent slipping. The success of 
the knot depends on proper tightening after 
the knot is laid, a fact to be remembered. Loop 


BEAUTIFUL DOUBLE-DIAMOND KNOT. 


same fashion, again for a double as Fig. 6, three 
times for a triple, ete. Fig. 7 shows the same 
knot woven through four times, then all three 
ends at top cut short and poked within. This 
knot may also be made with four strands by 
pursuing the same principle. 
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MAKES OLD FLOORS NEW 
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Graining ) 5() 
$2.50 Outfi it for ” 





me Price for complete set 


HERE is no ne- 


cessity for having 
unsightly looking floors 
ahd interior woodwork. 

Our Graining 
Outfit enables 
you to personally 
transform the 
worst- looking 
woodwork, giving 
it the appearance of the most expensive hard wood in any grain you desire. 

Outfit contains everything you need, with full instructions for application. 

Sanitary conditions are greatly enhanced by having clean, smooth floors. 
Beautiful effects may be produced by proper arrangement of rugs on floors 
finished by our process. 

Ask your dealer to show you a sample of model floor. 

Descriptive circular, in colors, mailed free on application. 

For sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers everywhere. 


15H Co. 


3069 Glidden Building, Makers of High Grade Varnishes, Cleveland, Ohio 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s Bazar. 
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NEW LACE MOTIF DESIGNS 


BY E. W. CRAWFORD 


the trimming of gowns and which 
may be made by oneself are delight- 
ful pick-up work. 

The rose design is very effective made 
in heavy linen braid; heavy in quality, 
but in width almost as narrow as the 
finer point-lace braids. The thread 
should correspond. The leaves in this 
design require very few stitches to hold 
the braid in place, and the rose petals 
are filled in with stitches familiar to any 
beginner who has done Jace-work. Each 
rose with its leaves may be made sepa- 
rately for the centrepiece, and when the 
six are completed baste a small piece 
of linen for the centre on medium-stiff 
paper, arranging and tacking them in 
place, and connecting with spider-webs 
and a few twisted bars. This will be 
found much easier than working on the 
whole piece. 

Made in écru linen or silk braid, the 
roses are charming motifs for a gown. 

The diamond-shaped motif may also 
be used in this way; or as a top for the at- 
tractive little puffed satin pincushions so con- 
spicious before holiday-time.. On a diamond- 
shaped cushion nothing could be prettier. The 
daisy centre is brought into relief by Raleigh 


| ACE motifs which may be applied to 
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A ROSE MOTIF USED AS A CENTREPIECE 
Pattern No. 369. Price, 25 cents. 





A DIAMOND-SHAPED MOTIF. 


Pattern No, 370 Price, 25 cents 


bars, and its centre is finished with a small 
ring completed before being applied. These 
tiny rings seem difficult at first trial, especially 
when made with No. 1000 thread; but a little 
practice makes the work a real fascination to 
the careful needlewoman. 
To make these rings with 
No. 1000 thread wind the 
thread five times around 
the top of a pen-holder or 
an orangewood _ stick; 
slip these off, holding the 
loose end firmly in the 
fingers, and then button- 
hole solidly, catching the 
loose end first. Always 
leave a thread on the com- 
pleted ring long enough to 
tack it into the place for 
which it was made. 

The edge of this motif 
is finished with a hand- 
made purling, an especial- 
ly desirable feature should 
it be laundered, as the 
manufactured edge loses 
its beauty with any rough 
handling, while with a 
bit of patience the loop 
edge can always be pulled 
into place. It is made by 
taking a loose buttonhole- 
stitch on the edge of the 
braid and another drawn 
tightly in the same place 
to hold it fitmly. Never 
attempt to put on this 
finish after the article is 
taken from the pattern, as 
BORDER. it is most difficult to do it 

well then. 
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Dead (\) 0 
Vacuum (Cleaner 
) home ean be really healthfully Clean without one. 


Clean Your House CLEAN and Keep it CLEAN 
with the Most Wonderful Cleaning Device 
the World Has Ever Known 


Brooms, brushes, dusters, carpet-sweepers scatter 
and diffuse dirt, dust and germs; they are mere surface 
cleaners at best 

The New York Vacuum Cleaner acts by suction. Simply 
rock the lever to and fro and produce a tremendous 
suction at the nozzle end of the hose 

By passing this nozzle over carpets, rugs and uphol 
stered furniture every last atom of dirt and ick] 
removed—sucked yp into the machine 
through and through, absolutely freed 
min, moth eggs—everything that should 

With a special nozzle you can clean moldings, picture 
draperies—every nook and cranny in book-cases, radiator 

every place where dirt collects 

The ‘New York" Vacuum Cleaner doe this while 
the carpet or rug is on the floor, vith yu ing the 
furnishings from the room, and without the lightest 
wear on the article cleaned, or upon the strength or 
temper of the operator 

Made for lifetime's wear. Simy constructed; a child 
can easily operate it rv other invention has ever done 
so much to make for absolute cleanliness in the home— 
to do away with dirt, disease end irudgery 


Two WEEKS’ TRIAL AT OurR RISK 


The price of the “New York"’ Vacuum Cleaner for 
hand operation is $25; equipped with electric motor, 
$60 and $100 Send us the amount by Check, Express or 
Post Office Money Order, and we will send you a machine 
ready for use. Try it two weeks If not found exactly 
as represented, return the cleaner and we will refund your 
money at once. We could not afford to have a single 
dissatisfied buyer. Our financial standing guarantees this 
promise to you 


Send for our book, “The New Servant in the 
House.” It’s free. 


If you would know more about the wonders of Vacuum 
Cleaning, por for this book It will convince you that 
the ‘‘New York" Vacuum Cleaner is destined to become 
a necessity in every home where real cleanliness is prized 
Send for it to-day 


NEW YORK VACUUM CLEANER CO. 
553 Marbridge Building, Broadway and 34th St., New York 


Agents of ability and standing wanted in every locality 
in the United States and Canada. Write for particulars, 
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BY HELEN 


known among needleworkers; but it, no 
doubt, will be welcomed by those who are 
fond of the homely art of crocheting. It makes 
beautiful lace and is not difficult of execution. 
The crocheted designs are appliquéd to the net 
with a light hemming on right or wrong side, 
the directions here given being easy to follow 
by any one.versed in crochet-work. 
’ To appliqué the designs, cover smoothly with 
the net, and sew lightly on the wrong ‘side, ex- 
cept where edges are to be cut, when back- 
stitching should be used, or close hemming on 
right or wrong sjde. 
In the first design use linen thread No. 70 and 
a fine steel hook. 
Ch. 10 for first leaflet, join, fill with 20 d. «¢., 
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EDGE. 





I. A SIMPLE CLOVER 




















close around base with s. e., ch. 12 for second 
leaflet, fill with 24 d. ¢., make third leaflet like 
first (attach the leaflets at second sts., using 
sl. st.), ch. 13 for stem, turn, d. ¢. in second st., 
9 more over stem, ch. 10 for leaf, join, fill 
with 20 d.ec., close, 12 d.c. more over stem, 
fasten off with s.c. at back of clover leaf. Join 
the leaves at first and third leaflets with sl. st., 
or, if preferred, make separately and tack with 
needle and thread. Cut a strip of net any 
width desired, cover leaves as far as middle 
leaflet, begin to sew at end of stem, hem lower 
leaflets half-way around, and cut out the net, 
leaving an open leaf for edge. 

In Design II. the materials are linen thread 
No. 90; steel hook, size 1 or 0. 

The picot edge is worked directly on the net, 
catching in third row of holes, a st. to each 
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II, A FLOWER DESIGN WITH PICOT EDGE. 





HARPER’S BAZAR 
CROCHET APPLIQUE LACE 
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Ill. AN EDGE OF FLOWERS AND STEMS. 


hole, and is made thus: 3 d.c., pe. (of 5 ch 
caught in first), 3 d.e. alternately, skipping a 
hole now and then to prevent fulness. 

For the flower: h. 4, join, fill with 8 d. « 
join, 1 d.c. in 1 d.e«., ch. 4, 4 d. te. in same 
st., keeping top loops on hook and working off 
together, ch. 4, d. ¢ in same st., repeat from 
star three times, ending with 1 d. ¢., and making 
four leaflets. ch. 8 for stem, turn, cover ch. with 
11 or 12 d. ¢., fasten off at back of flower. Ap 
pliqué lightly to the net in any position desired 

Materials for No. III. are linen thread No 
50 and a fine steel hook. 

Ch. 8 for centre of wheel, join, 2 d. ¢. in ring, 
ch. 6, turn, d. ¢. in second st., 10 more over ch.. 

2 d. ec in ring, turn back (which means to 
turn the work), ch. 6, fasten in fifth st. of 
previous spoke, turn back, 11 d.c. over ch., re- 
















IV. A RATHER ELABORATE CLOVER PATTERN. 


peat from star once, turn back, ch. 6, fasten in 
fifth st. as heretofore, turn back, 3 d.c. over ch., 
ch. 13, turn, d. ¢. in second st., 2 d. «. over ch., 
pe. of 5 ch. caught in first,* 3 d. ¢., pe., 3 d. ¢ 
repeat from star five times, covering ch. with 
24 d.c. in groups of three with 7 pes. between, 
finish spoke, make four more, joining last to 
first and fifth st. (using sl. st.), fasten off at 
back of wheel. Next and subsequent wheels are 
made the same, except joining at the side spokes 
and fastening ch. loop of thirteen in second 
or third pe. of previous loop before filling. For 
the heading ch. across, catching in top pes. to 
form an_even edge, turn, d.c: in each st., fasten 
off. This edge must be first sewed to the net 
(leaving a slight margin), then remainder of 
design, and the net cut away, leaving a scal- 
loped edge. 
For No. IV. the materials are No. 70 or 80 





















